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Spacious 10 room colonial in guiet family netghborhood. Large 
master suite - fantastic family room with built-ins - hardwood 
Floors throughout. 

MLS $305,000 


LINCOLN 


Land For Sale 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn Ginny Niles 
Homi. Gitus 


617-259-9133 
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Dear Readers. 

Happy New Year from the magazine staff to all our readers and advertisers. We are 
entering our nineteenth year of publication and proud to say that many of our original staff are still 
involved. We feel that we are filling a niche in Lincoln. When you meet a staff member or 
advertiser say "thanks for making it all possible." 

Our postmaster, Jim Flynn, agreed to an interview. As you read the article you'll understand 
how the local post office ticks. We also welcome two new authors Barbara Renko writes a "moving 
story" and Mark Masterson who has an interesting perspective on hunting. 

The Annual Business Meeting is February 12 at 4:00 at the home of Susan Seeley, 212 
Concord Road. We encourage our readers to attend. We are also having a "Thank You Party" 
afterwards for Rob Loud who is retiring as Business Manager. We welcome applicants for this job. 
Anyone interested should get in touch with one of the editors. 


_ The cover illustration is by Lincoln artist J. L. Symondes-Greeson. 
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your best friend on vacation call 
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From Footnotes on the Sands of Time, recently published 
by The Cottage Press, Lincoln, Massachusetts. The book 
is available at the Old Town Hall Exchange and 
neighboring book stores. 


Daughter in College 


A Tale of Two Cities and Luggage 


by J.A. Elkinton, M.D. 
The speaker at the parents’ dinner on Welles- 
ley’s Commencement Weekend gave the theme. But 
from Father’s point of view, just one word epitomizes 
those four years that Daughter spends in college — 
luggage. From the first trip with the tyro freshman, 
through the comings and goings of each vacation and 
year’s end, to the seasoned senior’s final homeward 
trek — luggage! Suitcases, bicycle, hockey stick, record 
player, book bag, guitar, skis, ski boots, skates, binocu- 
lars, typewriter, pictures, lamps, more suitcases, more 
books (loose), more dresses (unpacked), and so on — 
seemingly without end. All these are to be carried, 
stowed, and transported in various combinations in 
automobiles, airplanes, trains, or buses, between 
Philadelphia and Boston, between Boston and Philadel- 
phia. Daughter to be met, daughter to be seen off — 
always welcomed on arrival, always missed when gone, 
and always with luggage. 

For Father there are a number of other land- 
marks of Daughter’s college career beside the supervi- 
sion, nay the handling, of luggage and the regular semi- 
annual communications from the College business 
office. There is, for instance, Sophomore Fathers’ Day. 
For this occasion, in the spring of the second year, an 
entire April weekend is given over to feting Dad on 
campus with a series of bright events. The dance on 
Saturday night with Dad as escort brings back to him 
his own college days with a whiff of nostalgia for the 
girls, the bands, the dances, the bright fresh look of the 
world, in those far-off salad days. Can this lovely girl 
in my arms really be my daughter? The shock of this 
reflection adds caution to Father’s performance of the 
twist, danced (in place of the Charleston) with determi- 
nation but not with abandon — too easy to visualize the 
vertebrae parting company. But part they did not, and 
the evening was a great success. 


copyright 1994 J. A. Elkinton, M.D. 


Then there are a few family weekends, during 
Spring Vacations, spent skiing together in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and Vermont. But for most 
of the four years Mother and Dad touch Daughter’s 
life at college only from a distance by letter and during 
occasional flashes of personal contact during vacations. 
For the rest we hear of the full life that really consti- 
tutes her college career: of history and literature, of 
language and philosophy, of reading in the "Libe" and 
late nights on papers, of concerts and plays, of travels 
back and forth along the Route 16 Harvard-Wellesley 
axis, of the duties and responsibilities of being House 
President. Then suddenly Commencement Weekend 
arrives. 

The lovely young ladies in the black gowns are 
our daughters "going down" — as the Baccalaureate 
Sermon puts it — "like Moses, Jesus, and Zarathustra, 
into the world" (feminine titters, 380 girls strong). 
McGeorge Bundy gives a short, keen, witty Commence- 
ment address that is a poignant reminder of the great 
and able young leader whom he served and who came 
to the Presidency and left it so tragically, all within the 
compass of our daughter’s four short college years. 
And so she receives her diploma — an outward sign 
that she who left us as a girl returns as a woman, 
eager, joyous, having learned so much, having so much 
yet to learn, and primed, we hope, to be a student of 
life for a lifetime. 

The garden parties and banquets are over, the 
farewells are said, and there remains as in the begin- 
ning — luggage. In a veritable deluge of rain, every 
item mentioned in the first paragraph is damply stowed 
in the car, and Father retires for the last time to the 
men’s washroom in the dormitory to remove and 
replace every stitch of his soaked clothing. And then 
— with the luggage — we are off. Our daughter’s 
college days are over. 


June, 1964 


Postscript, 1994: Four years ago Daughter’s 
daughter (our granddaughter) followed her mother’s 
example and "commenced" from Wellesley, this time 
with the aid of First Ladies Barbara Bush and Raisa 
Gorbachov. Mrs. Bush concluded her address with the 
comment that, if the spouse of a future President 
should ever ask her for advice about housekeeping in 
the White House, she would be glad to give all the 
help possible to him — shrieks of female delight from 
the entire graduating Class! And then as before, time 
for Granddaughter’s luggage to be fetched away — but 
this time, not by Grandfather. 


Note: The Lincoln Review staff dedicates the post- 
script to Rob Loud who is retiring as our Business 
Manager. The granddaughter mentioned is one of his 
daughters! 
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ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01775 
617 259-1110 


WHO 
1S THE 
HEROINE 
OF THE 
BATTLE ROAD? 


GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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The Attack of the Information Highway 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Remember all those old "good news, bad news" 
jokes that were so popular? My favorite went like this: 
The first mate goes down into the hold of the ship and 
speaks to the galley slaves chained there to their oars. 
"[’ve got good news and bad news. The good news is, you 
will all have an extra tot of rum this afternoon." The 
galley slaves cheer and shake their chains in approval. 
The mate continues, "The bad news is the captain wants 
to go waterskiing." 

Let’s get the bad news over with right up front. 
There will be some major computer changes at the 
Lincoln Public Library in the near future that will require 
a bit of retraining for all of us. 

| Okay, when you’re through groaning and shaking 
your keyboards, we can continue with the good news: 
These changes are necessary to carry us another step 
along the Information Highway. When the dust has 
settled (hopefully not on our hard discs), patrons will be 
able to search for books in other libraries outside of the 
Minuteman library. The network has also received a 
grant that will provide information on local organizations 
via our computer terminals. We are also now retrieving 
periodical article citations via the Internet, and another 
grant has brought us a health information database that 
includes some articles and pamphlets in full text. 

Actually, the first change already took place while 
you were enjoying your Christmas pudding or gathering 
with the trustees at the library on Boxing Day. A "new 
release" was "loaded" (which has absolutely nothing to do 
|}with spiked eggnog.) Network staff spent the long 
holiday weekend upgrading the system and testing it to 
ensure that it worked properly before most libraries 
reopened on December 27. That particular improvement 
made some subtle (and some rather more obvious) 
alterations in the way we search for books and articles. 
As promised, all of the enhancements were made to the 
"Information Gateway," the search method we have been 
demonstrating for the past year. With "Gateway," we can 
find books not only by the usual author and title but also 
by the author’s first name, the third word in the title, or 
erhaps the four word of the subject heading. "Gateway" 
gives us room to be human. 


copyright 1995 Jeanne Bracken 
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The change in access to periodicals took place at 
the same time. Most recently the Minuteman network 
has used a database of magazines that was loaded on our 
own computer at Central Site in Framingham; it was 
updated monthly. Now we use the same database but 
receive it over the Internet from a center in Medford. 
Because it’s a shared database, it is updated much more 
frequently, yet we do not expect delays in access. The 
searching method changed rather drastically, but patrons 
who have tried it have found it pretty easy to use. 

Now here’s where it gets really good. The 
Minuteman database of books, etc., and the magazines 
database were already with us in one form or another. 
The third change that took place at Christmas is in the 
addition of a new health information database. This is 
also the result of a federal grant and contains mostly 
citations to periodical articles (some in abstract form or 
full text format) but also has some pamphlets such as 
those issued by consumer health organizations. Not only 
are articles from standard medical journals included, but 
also health-related materials from magazines such as 
Runner’s World. 

As if that isn’t excitement enough, the "Informa- 
tion and Retrieval" database is being constructed by local 
library staff and volunteers. This "[&R" file will allow you 
to search for local chapters and organizations like cancer 
support groups, historical societies and the like--just as if 
you were looking for a book. 

But wait! There’s even more! Suppose all our 
copies of a particular book are already charged out to 
your reading group. You will be able to check whether 
another copy is available at the Lexington Library or 
perhaps the main Boston Public Library at Copley 
Square. All of this is brought to you over the Internet, 
also known as the Information Highway (potholes and 
all). 

The Lincoln Public Library will of course be 
providing group instructions on these various enhance- 
ments. Call reference department at 259-8465 to sign up 
for training. (Waterskiing not included.) 1 
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GROUP/WEST REALTORS 
DOES IT AGAIN! 


#1 IN SALES OF LINCOLN HOUSES, CONDOS & LAND 


We want to thank all the former and new residents and 
all of our friends and business associates who helped in 
making our continuing success possible. 


Ours is a service business, and we never forget that! 
We are so pleased that the high level of professionalism 


in real estate that we strive to achieve finds a receptive 
audience here in our hometown of Lincoln .. . 


1994 Lincoln All Sales 


Group/West 


#2 Office 


#3 Office 
34 offices 
Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor W. Robert Pearmain Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach 
Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Muriel Schildbach Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 
Exclusive Affiliate 
SOTHEBY'S 
INTERNATIONAL REALTY be Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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1994 Lincoln Condo Sales 


Group/West 
#2 Office 
#3 Office 


10 offices 


1994 Lincoln House Sales 


Group/West 


#2 Office 


27 offices 


SOURCE: Greater Boston Real Estate Board Multiple Listing Service. As always our truth- 
in-advertising policy makes available to you the raw data from which these statistics arise. 


Exclusive Affiliate 


YS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


group, sce In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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EpONELAN'S 


memes SUPERMARKETS samen |i 


— STATION 


Check Out Our New Look 


Sine coffees & teas... baked goods 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9am - 7 pm 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00. 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 


EXCAVATING | 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Not ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 
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BACCO CON COOORI 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 


Trucking Excavating Sepuc Systems | 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Asphalt Paving Foundations — Equipment Rental 
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departments to 
procedure in analyzing their budget 


FINANCE COMMITTEE THOUGHTS ON 
THE BUDGET PROCESS 


———— SSS a 


To assist in reducing the amount of 
cash requested to operate the Town, the 
Finance Committee started this year's 
budget process late last spring by 
issuing a guideline to all Town 
departments and committees. ine 
guideline defines the amount of change 
in the budget we believe the Town can 
afford. It is expressed as a percentage 
of the prior year’s budget and is based 
on our calculation of the revenues that 
will be available in the coming year. 
Many of the items included in that 
calculation are variables that are hard 
to predict and some are beyond the 
control of the Town (i.e. State aid). 
Many are historical averages that have 
been used conservatively in the past to 
make sure that we did not run out of 
funds. This year the Finance Committee, 
in cooperation with the Selectmen, 
Executive Secretary and the Finance 


Director, is making a renewed effort to 
analyze these averages and reduce the 
disparity between what has 


been 
predicted and what has actually been 


received. In this way we believe it will 
be possible to reduce the amount 
requested in the form of taxes to cover 
the anticipated expenses. 


This will 
reduce the Free Cash figure which is 


where the unused funds ended up 


previously. 
To make sure that a particular line 


item is not over spent, it is necessary to 
forecast expenditures conservatively. 


We have, therefore, requested the 


follow the same 


projections as described for the 
revenue projections. If successful, that 
will provide sufficient funds to operate 
the departments but reduce the amount 
of the turn-backs that were previously 


_returned to Free Cash. 


We are aware that’ budget 
requirements vary with circumstances 
but we hope that altogether,with some 
higher but some lower than the 
guideline, we can redch the number we 
have established. We are also aware 
that annual payroll contract increases 
absorb 65% to 90% of the increase in 


any given budget. It is our hope that 
over time both the employees and the 
Town’s negotiators will be able to find a 
way to reduce the contractual increases 
that will enable the Town to devote a 
larger portion of its funds to items 
other than payroll or reduce taxes. We 
are very much aware that this will be 
very difficult to accomplish. 

This all boils down to having each 
department prepare a budget that will 
allow it to provide as close to the same 
service as it provided in the previous 
year and spend no more than the 
guideline amount to do so. If they are 
able to meet the’ goal of the same 
service for less than the guideline 
amount that will make funds available 
to those departments that will have to 
increase their budgets In those cases 
where more than the guideline amount 
is requested we have requested that the 
additional amounts be described and the 
individual items that make up the 
increase be prioritized. 

Once all the budgets have been 
received and explained we will work 
with the Selectmen, the Schools and the 
independent departments to work out 
the final budgets and match the final 
total to the revenue total. 

A major piece of the budget process 
is managing the tax rate, It is the belief 
of the Finance Committee and the 
Selectmen that large year to year 
changes in taxes are far more 
burdensome than smaller ones spaced 
out over time. We further believe that 
if the citizens expect to continue to 
receive the services they have stated 
they want, it follows that taxes will 
increase. Hopefully, those increases 
can be kept at or near the rate of 
inflation. 

It is also true that just as everyone's 
car, roof and furnace wear out so do the 
Town's physical plant (school and 
Public Safety Building) and rolling 
stock (cruisers, trucks and _ fire 
engines). And when we remodel our 
kitchens and bathrooms we don't 
usually replace them with the same old 
appliances we had. We put in models 
that include much if not all of the 
newest technology that includes energy 
efficiency and meets the current 


Continued on page 25 
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[NOW UNDER 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there’s no place 
like Newbury Court. 


J Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden | 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


/ Visit our information Center today, for a 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 
now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


< 


po 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 
for those who value 
their independence. 


Today, that 
place is 
Newbury Court. 


CONSTRUCTION 


NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508* 369 * 5155 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


() Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CUN/TOWN 22 = SESIATE ZIP CODE 

TELEPHONE (—_) 
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Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 


This article was written by a senior at Lincoln-Sudbury 
for the student newspaper, The Forum 


The Field of Dreams Fades 


_ by Craig Ginsberg 
I can remember when I was in middle school 
_ gathering with friends for a game of baseball. We 
_Would have our moms drive us to Featherland park to 
play. Sliding into every base, we left dirty, sweaty, and 
_ Most importantly, happy. 

I pass the park every day and I haven’t seen a 
group of kids playing unorganized baseball there in 
years. JI don’t think that kids really like baseball 
anymore. They don’t play because they enjoy the 
game, they play because they want to become million- 
aires. Am I the only person who thinks this is the 
_ Wrong reason to play baseball? 

| I wonder, if there were no league, would kids 
still play? I doubt it. I blame the leagues for this 
loss of a grassroots interest in baseball. Sports have 
_ become a political business and just aren’t fun anymore. 
The leagues have shown children that winning is the 
only thing that is important because winning brings in 
revenue. Kids go out onto the field wanting to win 
rather than wanting to enjoy themselves. Now, I am 
not one to insult competition. But competition has to 
go hand in hand with love and respect for the game. 


LINCOLN 


SUDBURY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


copyright 1994 Roger Gordy 


This summer I was a camp counselor. One of 
my campers played soccer using pushing, kicking, and 
tripping tactics in order to win. When I sat him down 
and talked to him, I asked him why he was hurting 
other children. He answered, "because I want to win." 
I could not believe that such a statement could come 
from an eight-year-old. I tried to explain to him that 
the reason to play soccer was to have fun. He just 
looked at me with a blank stare. 

The good news is that this situation in pro 
sports couldn’t get any worse, right? Major league 
baseball and hockey have been down. We teach our 
children that the money involved in the game is more 
important than the game. I am scared of what the pro 
football league will be twenty years. Drew Bledsoe, Jr. 
will refuse to play unless he makes fifty million dollars 
a year. Deion Sanders, Jr. will be quoted as saying, 
"Football is my hundred million dollar a year hobby." 

So here’s the deal. Why don’t we show people 
that we appreciate sports for the enjoyment they give 
us? Let’s all meet at the park at 12:00 p.m. for a 
baseball game. I'll bring the ball, you bring the bat. 
I hope that this Sunday I won’t be sitting on home 
plate with my baseball cap, and my ratty old glove, 
alone. B 
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MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS 
Pure Water for Better Health Since 1970 


Judson Reece, 259-8880 
MULTI-PURE Distributor since 1989 


PRESERVE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY | 


Every family has a story they wish to pass on to” 
the next generation. When these stories are 
turned into books they become a delightful 
yarn, full of family tales and information. There 
is no finer gift to a family member than their 
own history. If one’s family history goes untold, 
then that part of the family is lost forever. 


HERITAGE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
P.O. Box 6135, Lincoln Crr., MA 01773 
(617) 259-8771 


Ask for a free estimate and consultation on | 
your project, either before or after you begin. 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


508-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. : 
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‘The Mobile Homes of Lincoln 


by Barbara Renko 


i 


My husband and I looked around the living room and knew 
_ that we'd found our home. 

"Oh, by the way," the realtor mentioned, "The house was 
/ moved from Concord to Lincoln a few years ago. Isn't that 
_ interesting?" 

A brick house was moved? We stood aghast. 

"They moved it when Route 2 was widened," she continued. 

We left the house excited but skeptical. People didn't just 
move houses, did they? That's why they had invented modular 
homes, those square boxes with "Caution: Wide Load" banners 
| hanging off the back. 

It turns out that moving buildings is practically a New 
England tradition and has happened many times over the years 
in Lincoln. The sprawling white farmhouse that appears so 
timelessly rooted to its site may have originally been built down 
the road or up the hill. 

We decided to research the brick house for sale on Concord 
Road. Jo Crawford, of Old Concord Road, filled us in. 

"Bill Williams purchased the house at auction in 1980," she 
explained. "He bought an acre of land and made all the 
arrangements with Concord and Lincoln to have it moved." 

Both towns had to issue numerous permits. A trucking 
company was found that could haul the 125-ton brick structure 
down Route 2, and the telephone company was notified. All 
wires and stray tree limbs were brought down along the route. 

"It was a bitter cold December day when it arrived in 
Lincoln," Jo recalls, "and all the neighbors turned out to watch 
the house roll down the street. It moved very slowly." 
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We recently found out that our next door neighbors, Tom and 
Penny DeNormandie, moved their home. Tom bought it from 
the Minuteman National Park and moved it in 1984. 

"It was amazing to watch the trucking company," Tom said. 
"The head mover was a master of his profession. He stood in 
front of the truck with its huge load and calmly directed the 
action like a maestro. A tiny hand motion here or a short wave 
there and the house would magically scrape under a branch or 
ease around a curve." Tom has pictures of his house inching 
down Route 2, followed by another truck bearing the garage. 


Get a Horse 


If a truck moves slowly, imagine when a horse was given the 
job. On the recent "Pickles to Pastures" tour, Joseph Cotoni 
pointed out Frank and Mildred Squibb's home on Mill Street. 
The charming white farmhouse was moved up a hill in the early 
part of this century by Mrs. Squibb's grandfather, Charles 
Butcher. 

"They used one horse to move that house," Mr. Cotoni 
commented. Everyone on the tour bus leaned forward in 
amazement, collectively trying to imagine the size of that horse. 

Warren Flint Sr. recently talked to Charles Phillip Moody, age 
92, of North Great Road, and together they reconstructed how 
a horse could manage these moves. 

"My first memory of a building being moved was when I was 
5 or 6 years old, and it was done with one horse," Mr. Flint 
recalled. "My family decided to move the shingled barn on 
Lexington Road across the street. The barn was built in 1750." 
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HUNNEMAN & 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An wdepencenty Owned and Operated Member of Codwet Berne Rescens Aftases <C 
SPLITTER BE LE EE EE I EE FES 


Lincoln - This freshly painted, well-maintained three 


Denise Bienfang bedroom Ranch is sited on a level 1+ acre. Updated 
Donna Burt kitchen, lovely living room with fireplace and large 
picture window with woodland views. Superb location, 


Penny Cotoni 
; country setting. 1D#61124............).useee $249,900 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 
Don Milan 
Karen Paradies 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


Lincoln - Tranquil pond-side Contemporary set on 
three acres has nine rooms, five bedrooms, and three 
full baths. The architect/owner has customized the 
interior and developed a wonderful landscape design 


PREVIEW) with patios and plantingS.............seseseeeeeees $595,000 


Marketing the World’s Massachusetts’ first and only 
Finest Real Estate interactive real estate information service. 
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PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 
209-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN SINGLE-FAMILY INVENTORY 
| As of 1/3/95 
| Total Homes for Sale = 13 


This representation is based in whole or in part on data supplied by the Greater Boston Real - 
Estate Board or its MLS. Neither the Board nor its MLS guarantees or is responsible for its 
accuracy. Data maintained by the Board or its MLS may not reflect all real estate activity. 


Is now the time to put your home on the market? 
Competition in many price ranges is extraordinarily 
low. Call us to discuss how this may effect the value 
of your home in today’s market. 


96-0077 Property Information 
ji 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 


a 
EQUAL HOUSING 
® OPPORTUNITY 
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"MY REPUTATION 
CSOESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MIORNING 

Ae 6 Vas : Rip Seyaineaneel 


it keeps us up at night. 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3. a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in ~S 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 


best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- * 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Saturday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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"The building was placed on rollers and tied with a rope to a 


_winch. A horse was harnessed to the winch and walked in a 


circle, coiling the rope around the winch, which caused the 


_ building to move forward. One circle by the horse would move 
_ the building about 3 feet. The horse would stop. The winch was 
pinned in place while a roller was switched to the front of the 
building. Then the winch and horse were moved farther 
forward. It was a slow process but it worked." 


The Old Town Hall, built in 1848, went through two moves. 
According to Voiceprints of Lincoln by Ruth Moulton Ragan, 
the Town Hall was moved up Lincoln Hill in 1881 and then 
back down the hill in 1918. 

Mr. Flint explained that it was tricky to move the Old Town 
Hall down the hill because the structure had to be kept level at 
all times. To do this, they built supporting blocks, moved the 
front end of the building onto the supports, and kept adding 
higher and higher supports to compensate as the descent began. 

Lincoln is full of mobile structures. The Old South School (a 
single-gabled structure used before the red South School House 
was built) was moved to South Great Road and is now a 


Single-family home. The Sumner Smith barn was originally 
located in Pierce Park and passed easily through the cleared 
_ fields to its present location on Sandy Pond Road. The home of 


James and Martha DeNormandie was moved up a hill early in 


this century. And in recent years, many houses were moved out 


of Minuteman National Park and from Route 2. These moves 
became so common that the town of Lincoln drafted special 


_ Tegulations for these events. 


Moving buildings started as a cheaper alternative to building 


from scratch. A happy side effect of this economy is the 
preservation of many historic structures. In today's "throw-away 


society," moving houses may be a good Yankee lesson to 
remember. 

If any readers have a "moving story" to share, please feel free 
to contact Barbara Renko at (617) 259-0403. - 


Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
¢ Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


aul 
Bank 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM a 


LENDER 
West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 
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Wanda Paik 


WANDA PALK TO INAUGURATE LINCOLN’S 
"NEW" GRAND PIANO 


"The tone has a brilliant edge, tempered by 
richness," reports pianist Wanda Palk -of Lincoln’s 
almost new, seven foot Steinway. "The action [the way 
it moves under her fingers] is responsive — solid but 
not heavy. Palk will introduce the piano to the many 
people who come together to help purchase the 
instrument during a special Lincoln Cultural Council 
funded concert to be held on January 21 at 8 p.m. in 
Brooks Auditorium. The program: Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto flanked by Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture and Hayden’s Symphony 104 in D major 
("The London"). Pip Moss will conduct the Lincoln- 
Sudbury Civic Orchestra. Although no tickets will be 
issued, donations at the door will be gladly accepted. 
Seats are unreserved, and a LCC hosted open reception 
will follow the performance. 

The concert celebrates and caps the efforts of 
all the people who worked on the Piano Project. 
Launched in January of 1994 by the LCC, the Piano 
Project was a forthright response to a heartfelt plea 
from the numerous teachers, performers, students and 
listeners to the century-old and beyond repair Chicker- 
ing. Then the only grand piano available for use in the 
Brooks Auditorium, it had reached the stage of inse- 
cure case and legs and "shot" pin blocks, and would not 
stay in tune beyond a couple of days. The music 
faculty and students despaired, and invitations to 
concert pianists were simply out of the question. 

So the LCC’s Piano Committee (hats off to 
Barbara Brannen, Nancy Garth, Rob Loud, and Stepha- 
nie Rolfe) took a careful survey to pinpoint the needs 
for pianos for use by both the school and the town. 
They talked with school administrations, music faculty, 
and Selectmen, as well as key musicians and teachers 
in town and many other interested citizens. Discussion 
with piano experts revealed that the cost of repairing 
the nonstandard Chickering would exceed the worth of 
the rebuilt instrument. Thus, the upshot of the exten- 
sive, careful canvassing was widespread agreement; buy 
a seven foot grand, of good quality. Invitations to 
concert pianists would be possible, and such a piano, 
while fulfilling the many musical needs of the schools, 
would also be up to the cultural level of the area. 

Wanda Palk, who presently teaches at Regis 
College, lived in Sudbury for twenty years before she 
and her family moved to Lincoln. She has played with 
the Boston Pops, at the American Embassy in Brasilia, 
and the National Gallery in washington. Pip Moss, 
long time Lincoln resident, has been Music Director of 
the Lincoln-Study Civic Orchestra for four years; First 
Chair is Sudbury resident Anna Vera Meidell. 
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Community Calendar 
Now at Lincoln Library 


As we begin 1995 by turning to new calendars, 
community groups and organization in Lincoln will find 
a new Community Calendar at the Reference Desk of the 
Lincoln Public Library. 

This Community Calendar will start out as a 
simple notebook in which town groups may list the events 
planned by their organizations on a "Community Calen- 
dar Event Form" and file them into the notebook by 
month and day. The Calendar will be an attempt to 
provide a centralized schedule of community events with 
two aims in mind: to lessen the possibility of scheduling 
conflicts for groups planning events, and to serve as an 
information resource on upcoming activities. The 
Calendar will show the date, time, location, and intended 
audience level of the various events sponsored by groups 
around town. 

Although the Calendar will be housed at the 
Library, the Community Calendar is really a community 
program, and not a library program. It will function on 
an essentially self-serve basis. Organizer/sponsors of 
events are responsible for listing their activities. To do 
so they come to the Library, fill out a brief Event Form, 
and file it in the notebook. Library staff will provide 
information about already scheduled events, but will not 
be completing Event Forms for groups or doing a group’s 
schedule planning. 

As the Community Calendar evolves, the note- 
book information will be displayed on a large wall 
calendar in the Library’s lobby or Reference Room. 

In addition to those listings provided by communi- 
ty groups, themselves, the Calendar will also include 
schedules of the meetings of various town boards and 
committees, newsletters and brochures from local organi- 
zations and town departments, and a list of meeting 
facilities available in Lincoln, with information on how to 
arrange booking of those facilities. Ti) 
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Jan. issue 


by Dr. Mark McQuillan, 
Superintendent, Lincoln Schools 


__A friend of mine once commented that doing 
vurriculum was a bit like corralling frogs into a 
vheelbarrow. Thinking then that I understood the image, 
| chuckled. Understanding the image now -- four months 
into my present position -- I continue to smile, but with 
nore effort. 
1 Lincoln's curriculum, as I observed in an earlier 
|ssue of this journal, has historically been a dilemma for 
‘he community. Talk to any Lincolnite about our schools 
, ind one promptly hears that our curriculum is a problem: 
ur programs are either outdated, unfinished, or 
jnisunderstood. They attempt too much with too few 
, yeople; they lack scope, sequence, challenge or depth; or 
hey have been through so many stirrings -- from 
juperintendents and curriculum specialists alike -- that no 
one, except the most extraordinary, can find the 
vegetables at the bottom of the pot. 
_ Lincoln's dilemma is unique. We are one of the 
smallest districts in the state, despite the number of 


students on the Hanscom Campus. Our arrangement 
with Hanscom Air Force Base demands unusual 
sensitivity to creating curricula that match the needs of an 
‘ver-changing student population. For space reasons, 
‘yur K-8 grade configurations on the two campuses 
liffer. Our central office does not include a Director of 
Curriculum. We have separate budgets and funding 
yources for the Hanscom, Lincoln and the METCO 
orograms. We place unusually high premiums on teacher 
autonomy and collaborative decision-making, and we 
are, like most school systems in the Commonwealth, 
‘moving more and more to school-based governance. 
Soon we will be obliged to implement curriculum 
frameworks in seven different content areas, as 
mandated by the 1993 Education Reform Act. 

_ These structural corundums are complemented by 
cultural features that make Lincoln Lincoln. Lincoln 
residents rightly expect to be involved in the 
development and evolution of our programs. They place 
high value on academic rigor and depth -- often viewing 
our middle school as one might view a comprehensive 
high school -- and they assume, as a matter of principle, 
that all subject and program areas will be covered and 
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Lincoln Sudbury or Bedford High School. As a result, 
much is crammed into our academic days . 

Finally, there is the impact of technology. Many (I 
include myself in this observation) are inclined to view 
our curriculum through the lenses of classical academic 
disciplines. But we have also begun earnestly to talk 
about the fundamental changes taking place in how we 
view knowledge, how knowledge must be integrated 
purposefully, and how our programs should be taught 
with the technologies now available to us. The network 
We are about to install on the Lincoln Campus is as much 
a part of our challenge as selecting what to teach and 
how to teach it. 

The combined result of these issues is a design 
problem unlike any I have encountered. At one level, 
Lincoln is too small and too complex to be repaired by 
organizational and design schemes that might work for 
larger school systems. At another level, we often lack 


covered well, as part of the necessary preparation for. 


curriculum and the Action Plan 


the time and teacher availability to do the curriculum and 
staff development work that we see being done in 
neighboring districts -- often with impressive results. 
And, at still another level, we have yet to discover and 
implement efficient decision-making structures -- 
mechanisms that promote unity and consistency, while 
still honoring commitments to decentralized, site-based 
governance. 

It is in this context, perhaps, that we can best 
understand much of the criticism recently raised about 
our schools and our academic programs. Despite claims 
to the contrary, our middle school mathematics program 
has, within a few short years, made solid gains -- gains 
that can be documented and supported by evidence. 
Eighth graders' MEAP scores, for example, have risen 
over the last four years when contrasted with their 
performances in fourth grade. High percentages of our 
8th graders enroll in honors and advanced Geometry at 
Lincoln Sudbury High School and, by all indications, 
most appear to perform well. First quarter grades for 
last year's graduates, for example, show high levels of 
attainment -- 60% of our freshmen received A's and B's 
in mathematics -- with little indication of inadequate 
preparation. 

Yet perceptions linger that something is somehow, 
even seriously, wrong. In view of what I have just 
described, and in light of what I have come to 
understand about how we have developed curriculum, 
such perceptions are, regrettably, all too real. Edward 
Deming has suggested that most organizational stresses 
can be traced to structural and cultural weaknesses. Seen 
from his perspective, we truly do have a problem. The 
models we have generated for renewing our curriculum 
have either not been fully implemented, not worked, or 
have not been given the time to work. We have had too 
many shifts in leadership to chart a true course. And, 
along the way, frustrated parents and beleaguered 
teachers -- who have watched helplessly as one change 
after another has been visited on the schools -- have 
ceased to talk productively. 

This is why in the months ahead I will be working 
with the community to discuss an action plan I have 
developed to begin moving ahead on this vitally 
important front. Contained in my plan are goals that 
promote the development of a four-year curriculum 
renewal cycle; revisions of our middle school math 
program; modifications of our middle school schedule; 
integration of the Hartwell, Smith-Brooks Campus; and 
the development of a comprehensive after-school 
enrichment program, to be launched in 1996. Each of 
these goals contributes to the curriculum model we must 
ultimately seek. 

It is my earnest hope that, in the weeks that follow, 
all members of our community will work with me, our 
staff, and our School Committee to find the paths that 
will draw us together. The action plan can be obtained 
by telephoning our offices (259-9400). Much time has 
been spent talking about the inadequacies of our schools, 
with scant attention to the many things that are right and 
good. It is now time to focus our energies, look 
forward, and seek answers -- with all the toleration and 
patience our collective wisdom will allow. B 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Il Capriccio 


lu Bella Cucina Ptabtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street | 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 | 


j 
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In the Cube 


| by Betty Smith 


I knocked on the Postmaster’s door (located in 
the back corner under the sign Complete Addresses for 
‘Speedy Mail Delivery) early in January to ask him what 
it takes to keep the mail moving in Lincoln. We’d had a 
date for the day before, but...well, the stamp rates had 
just gone up and our postmaster called and said "this 
week is like before Christmas. Can you wait a day? We 
just don’t have enough 3 cent stamps. Some people just 
buy too many leaving the rest of the customers.." I 
understood. But the next day was a better one. I spent 
almost an hour in his windowless square office popping 
‘questions at Jim Flynn. 

| The first thing we talked about was the postal 
unions. My goodness they seem to be endless - Rural 
Carrier Union, American Postal Union (for clerks), 
National Association of Letter Carriers (for City Carri- 
ers), the Mail Handlers Union, League of Post Masters, 
National Association of Post Masters U. S... you get the 
picture. Jim explained there is high membership. He has 
received training in working with the unions. And yes, 
“there is a supervisors union. I’m a union member." As 
there are no strikes allowed, contracts go to arbitration. 
Mail does not get disturbed. 

We talked about rural carriers. Betty, he be- 
seeched, "mention shoveling mailboxes. This is a real big 
help for the carriers as they aren’t allowed to get of the 
car for safety reasons." The mail boxes should be 39" 
from the ground. The carriers have new right-hand drive 
postal delivery trucks, a replacement for the old jeeps. 
The carriers have a choice of using their own car or one 
of the post office’s. All Lincoln carriers now drive the 
white trucks! We have six regular postal routes and a 
seventh will be added. House numbers should be a part 
of your address but not postal routes as change is 
constant. 

The Lincoln Center Post office came up in our 
conversation. John Caswell has worked hard, along with 
many others, to keep this Post Office open. Postmaster 
Jim explained that a few things are up for review but 
generally things are calm. (Wouldn’t it be nice to have 
the post office open more hours?) 

Eighteen people work in the Lincoln Post Office, 
generally forty hours per week with different days off. 
The mail carriers do have 9+ hour days, sometimes 
leaving the post office as late as 11:45 a.m. to start 
delivering. A letter mailed in the Lincoln Post Office for 
a Lincoln Box (either in the post office or on a route) 
before 9 a.m. will be delivered the same day. "That’s the 
cut off time, Betty. But sometimes we are able to 
accommodate something a bit later." In the week 


Conversation with the Lincoln Postmaster 


between Christmas and New Years, 52,500 letters and 
20,900 flats were sorted in Lincoln. During that same 
time the carriers delivered 109,600 pieces of mail, 3,600 
per route. And one more statistic, there are 2645 mailbox 
deliveries, 1700 of which are roadside. Also, 90% of the 
boxes are for Lincoln residents. 

Our conversation naturally moved on to junk mail. 
Jim mentioned that Lincoln is a target town. All those 
catalogues we receive are sent to us on purpose. I should 
have asked him how to get off the mailing lists. 

I asked Jim about the building being erected in 
Waltham. "That’s not for us. That’s for post offices west 
of Boston. Our mail is sorted in Shrewsbury. Waltham 
is for the 021’s.". We talked about the four digits appear- 
ing after the zip codes in many cases. "Businesses are 
using them now. They are for automation and sometime 
Lincoln will use them." 

We discussed different types of mail. Priority 
mail is a first class service for parcels over 12 ounces and 
registered mail means that it will travel under lock and 
key. No longer do they guarantee two-day delivery. They 
simply can’t always compete with other services that own 
their own planes. The post service sometimes leases 
space in planes and often uses AmTrak for overnight 
service. 

"What is the zip code of the month out in the 
lobby?" Jim replied we are just adding a bit of humor 
with odd town names. I asked about the children’s art (I 
thought of the masks) which were fun to look at standing 
in line. Jim said the post office needs painting and when 
that happens we’ll be encouraging more. Also I have 
noticed each year the box for letters to Santa and just 
wondered what would happen if I dropped my list in 
there. "A clerk and a carrier take care of answering all 
the letters to Santa which are placed the box in the 
lobby." 

When I first met Jim, he was working in Done- 
lan’s Deli with one of my sons. That, Jim explained, was 
a means of earning extra money. He has actually been 
with the post office for fifteen years, starting as a clerk in 
1980. He became qualified to be postmaster through 
experience and training on the job. However, in 1987, he 
did attend the Post Service Academy under a work-study 
arrangement. Jim takes pride in "his" post office and 
assures me "we all get along. We don’t make a big deal 
out of things. Mention that high morale and cooperative- 
ness are important here. We support each other. And 
there is a bit of peer pressure to do a good job." 

After I left, I realized there was one question I 
forgot to ask Jim, "Do you collect stamps?" ©) 
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FRAMES % 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. a. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
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experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


SS 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


The 
Cotton 
Collection 


oe ot ears 
: Spice & Grain : 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 


Natural Hber * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Men Women * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children 


BEAUTY * COLOR © 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
Thureday evenings attemoons 
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Continued from page 11 


building codes. The Town must and 
should do the same; plus it must meet 
the new ADA codes to accommodate the 
handicapped. 

These two issues bring us to the need 
for long-range financial planning to 
meet the Town's capital needs. The 
Committee supports the upgrade of the 
Public Safety Building and the concept 
that the resultant structure be designed 
to serve us for the next 50 years. 
Moreover, we believe the financing 
should be timed in such a way that we 
minimize the financial impact on the 
citizens. 

It is our collective opinion that one 
of the best ways to minimize the impact 
is to put some funds aside in years when 
revenues are available to do so or when 
such an action will raise taxes only 
moderately. This may mean a delay in 
the start of construction until some 
savings have been accumulated. The 
accumulated funds and the income they 
earn can then be applied to the first 
few principal payments thus reducing 
the taxes required to make those 
payments. In this way the rate of the 
rise in taxation will be moderate, the 
amount of money raised will be 
sadequate but the hardship of a sudden 
rise in taxes will be minimal. Finally, 
the amount of income lost to citizens 
because they were without the income 
from the funds they paid in in advance 
is offset by the income earned by the 
Town when it invested those monies. 
Using the saved money plus the income 
earned on the saved money when it 
becomes necessary to make a principal 
payment will reduce the amount that 
must be raised in taxes to make that 
Payment. Any delay required to build 
up a reserve to be applied to the 
construction total must be balanced 
against rising construction costs that 
are currently increasing at the rate of 
about 10% per year. 

By forecasting the anticipated Town 
budgets and revenues for the next 5 
years it will be possible to decide an 
optimum time to start construction that 
will cause a modest but steady increase 
in taxes as opposed to a sudden jump. 
Those calculations are being done and 
rane now and we will present their 
results at Town Meeting. i 
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Betty Levin 


In 1994, Betty Levin, local author and sheep farmer, 
published two books. In the last issue we excerpted from 
Starshine and Sunglow. Now we are publishing a passage 
from her other book Away to Me, Moss. 


While trying to deal with the possibility that her parents 
will separate, ten-year-old Zanna becomes involved in 
working with a spirited sheepdog that belongs to the 
stroke patient her mother is helping to rehabilitate. 


EXCERPT FROM AWAY TO ME, MOSS, by Betty 
Levin, published by Greenwillow Books, New York, 
1994 


By now he looked ready to explode, so she told 
him, "That’ll do," and stood stock-still until he returned 
to her. Then she made him walk beside her down the 
pasture to where Gordon and Mr. Nearing stood 
talking together by the gate. 

"Young lady," Mr. Nearing said to Zanna, "that 
was quite a show." 

She didn’t know how to respond. She wanted 
to get Moss out of the pasture while he still looked 
good. 

"How old are you?" Mr. Nearing asked her. 

Zanna told him she was ten and a half. 

"A chip off the old block?" Mr. Nearing was 
addressing Gordon now. 

"No," Gordon replied. "A neighbor. Suzanna 
Wald. Zanna, this is Mr. Nearing, who’s come back for 
another look at the last available puppy." He opened 
the gate for her and Moss. 

Mr. Nearing reached down to shake Zanna’s 
hand. "I’m changing my mind about that dog," he said 
to Gordon. "If a ten-year-old can get that much out of 
him, maybe I could try him out. He’s more like the 
way he was with Rob now. I can see that." 

"But my father’s not ready," Gordon explained. 
"We can’t let Moss go just yet." 

"I understand. I can wait, if you think it might 
work." 
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Gordon said, "What about the puppy?" 

Mr. Nearing shook his head. "Not if there’s a 
chance for Moss." 

Zanna stole a glance at this man. He had the 
look of someone who was used to getting his way. She 
couldn’t imagine him running after a dog that didn’t 
listen. His clothes looked too good, as if they had 
come out of a catalog selling rugged outdoor wear. 
Even his hands were smooth, nothing like Gordon’s, 
which seemed to bear the shape of whatever task they 
had last performed. 

"Are you selling Moss?" She asked Gordon. 
She could feel the heat rush to her face. 

"Maybe," Gordon said. "Not now. We'll see." 

Zanna had hoped to take Moss over for a visit 
with Rob. Now all she could think of was getting him 
as far away from Mr. Nearing as possible. She looked 
down at the dog, whose sides heaved as he panted. He 
was plastered with mud. So she walked him down to 
the pond, where he plunged in and then stood with the 
water almost to his back. 

"You’d better not run away anymore," she told 
him. "You better stop jumping gates and stay out of 
trouble. You hear me, Moss?" 

Moss, who was lapping water, stopped to pant, 
and then lapped some more. 

Zanna kept him there, out of the way, until she 
was pretty sure Mr. Nearing had driven away. 


Lost in the Suburbs 


oy Mark Masterson 


Normally, the alarm would soon sound for my commute 
‘o Boston, but my mind had been too crowded for sleep. 


i 


jo 1 chose to wait for dawn in the cold and the dark on 
in old stone wall just inside the town forest. I was 
‘\ncomfortable, not simply from lack of sleep, nor the 
‘old. My neighbors had moved here to escape the city’s 
Imugs and violence; their solution was to outlaw guns. 
“hey had no sense of a beagle’s howl on a fresh Tabbit 
‘rail, calling mallards into range out of the mist, nor the 
ounds of the woods to a silent hunter. There would be 
10 sympathy for my illegal hunt this morning, but some 
yasic laws had to be followed. 

(ears ago the town fathers had wisely set aside this 
vuffer forest, and we bought a home on its edge. | 
j\eeded the woods as a refuge from civilization, to retreat 
‘rom the cacophony of all the electronic noisemakers and 
he incessant roar of traffic. Like many of our neighbors 
had come to Massachusetts for grad school and stayed; 
ut I could not understand his journey. Each mile closer 
o Boston the forests grew smaller, the roads busier, and 
‘he sounds of civilization more harsh. What internal 
‘ompass had malfunctioned to bring us together in the 
‘old, dawn fog? As best I could I shook off my 
liscomfort with the cold and my doubts, and set off to 
yick-up his trail. 

“ollowing his track was not difficult. Dragging his right 
ind leg etched a trail of pain across the yellow and 
»rown patchwork of the forest floor. However, having 
ound only two slugs for my old 16 gauge, I was not 
werconfident. The track traced a deer trail across a 
idge and down through a stand of young oak; he had left 
lis spruce bed not more than an hour before. Pausing at 
he edge of a clearing until a momentary breeze rustled 

he brittle oak leaves overhead, I crossed into the shelter 
if acedar. But still the forest sentinel complained 

oudly of my intrusion so I waited motionless until the 

ay moved on about her morning business. Ahead the 
rack wound around a granite boulder, past a stand of 
»irch, and over a small knoll. 

The stalk must now be perfect; I was trying to solve a 
»roblem, not create another one. Confident that the 
juartering breeze would not carry my scent ahead of me, 
crouched and then crawled near the top of the knoll. 

ust yards in front of me I could see his breath rise in the 
told morning air. All my doubts rushed back in a shiver; 
thad been years. Yet with the ease of an old habit, the 
Xemington slipped to my shoulder. As I peered over the 
‘rest, his huge head lifted just past the brass bead. I was 
face-to-face with a half-ton of wounded moose! 
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Fortunately, neither Pam, my daughter’s classmate, nor 
ler mother had been injured. They had been returning 
rom dance class just before dinner. The Taurus, 
1owever, had had substantial damage, and presumably 


so had the moose. Pam had seen him pick himself up 
and hobble into the woods. The policeman had gone to 
the edge of the pines, but was understandably more 
concemed with the flow of traffic in the gathering dusk 
than the wounded animal. 

Calling him the “suburban moose” the local papers had 
posted his wanderings on the front page for several days. 
Like me the moose was several hundred miles from his 
home range. Having avoided coyotes and an occasional 
wolf his first spring, he had lately been harassed by pet 
dogs. His journey had recently limited him to whatever 
aquatic roots he had found in the wetlands between 
developments. Instead of deer trails and logging roads 
he had been reported on area streets and in backyards. 
This moose had overcome an instinctual shyness of open 
spaces and learned to cross any number of major 
highways -- until last night on a commuter route through 
town. Accustomed to the safety and peace of the the 
northern wilderness, he now sought a last refuge in some 
conservation land in my backyard. 
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There on the front page of the “Journal” was his huge 
rack. Skiers had found the skeleton almost covered with 
snow and managed to drag out the antlers. Raccoons, or 
maybe coyotes, had made fast work of the remaining 
meat and most of the bones; deer mice had begun to 
chew the antlers. The conservation officer, the article 
went on, explained that the moose had died not far from 
the accident scene, probably soon after, with little 
suffering. 

] put down the paper and gazed absentmindedly into the 
fire. Our cellar freezer was full; Mom had been 
successfully using her venison recipes to serve the lean 
meat. Following the timeless custom of a successful 
hunt we had shared the fruits with northern friends and 
family. Even though our neighbors were against hunting 
and guns, I felt somewhat guilty that they had not had the 
opportunity to try the steak. A smile crossed my face as 
I reflected on the girls developing love of all that is the 
outdoors. Both were comfortable in a canoe and pretty 
good fishermen. With but a dusting of snow each could 
distinguish rabbits’ from squirrels’ tracks and a blue 
jay’ s complaint from a cardinal’s whistle. Yet I knew 
that neither might ever learn to hunt. They could even 
grow up to question much of what I had taken for 
granted as a boy. But then too, they might recall their 
grandfathers’ stories of crisp fall days in the woods, or 
even the suburban moose. More confident in their love 
of the outdoors than certain of the future of a sport I 
loved, I poked the last oak embers, just as the hunters’ 
moon cleared the tree line. 


-a short piece of fiction, not a Lincoln event, 
written by Mark Masterson, an occasional naturalist. 
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Ogilvie's 


[t's not Justeourvdquallty, products, 
it's our commitment to the community 


and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers’ feel they : 4 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. r <a 
, (( 
We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 


products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ogilvies...____— 
7 uF 7:08:00 BL. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVEIGTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:20-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


RESIDENTIAL Ge COMMERCIAL 


a 


SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 


BARBETTI TRUCKING, INC. 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 
RECYCLING 
CONTAINER SERVICE 


BILL ORIFICE 


Weston, MA 02193 Tel. 894-5907 
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The Big, Ugly Trend 


by Crawley Cooper 


Citizen diversity is appreciated here in Lincoln. 
(t prompted us to create moderate income housing. It is 
iot unusual for families with a strong agricultural heri- 
tage to work with scientists on the leading edge of 
‘echnology in volunteering to serve the town. Retirees 
vork alongside youngsters to harvest the Codman garden 
slots. This healthy diversity provides a rich variety of 
ypinions and ideas and a willingness to listen and consid- 
2r proposals at a town meeting without rancor. 
: A trend in residential property development has 
yecurred over the last several years that tends to erode 
‘his cherished philosophy that celebrates our differences. 
3uildable residential properties have become so expen- 
sive that the newer homes are generally larger and more 
yrominent on the landscape even though the average 
amily size has decreased. We are in danger of becoming 
i community of mostly rich folks. Development such as 
Warbler Springs and Garland Road are two recent 
xamples where entire neighborhoods have become 
Golden Ghettos" with enormously scaled houses overstat- 
ng one another without relief. In the long run, this must 
letract from the diverse quality of life we have come to 
*xpect. In some established neighborhoods older homes 
ire being replaced or enlarged with more bulk and mass. 
_incoln is becoming more homogeneous. Do we really 
vant to become another Dover or Weston? I hope not! 
We should be able to do better than hope that 
his trend of enormous homes will not continue. There 
nay be some taxation, zoning, and public health strate- 
ies available to discourage this shift. For example, we 
ould introduce a graduated, or stepped, property tax rate 
vhere the evaluation above $300,000 is taxed at a much 
ugher rate than below the $300,000 threshold. This 
vould cause the more expensive properties to carry a 
eater tax burden and tend to inhibit the creation of 
arge houses. It would have the added benefit of helping 
ur retired citizens living in more modest homes on a 
ixed income to remain in Lincoln, rather than being 
orced to sell their property because they were unable to 
ay their property tax. Many areas of the country use 
his stepped payment structure for water to encourage 
Onservation of that precious resource. 


Through zoning regulations, we could require lots 
larger than two acres if the house gross area exceeds 
4,000 square fee. Or, we could exclude wetland areas 
from the lot area calculation for homes exceeding 4,000 
gross square feet. These types of zoning restrictions 
would also discourage the building or large houses. The 
Board of Health could tighten their regulations to require 
larger septic tanks and leaching field areas when the 
number of plumbing fixtures exceeds a predetermined 
threshold amount. 

These are but a few suggestions. With Lincoln’s 
history of innovative land use policies, there must be 
other ideas to be considered. Put on those thinking 


caps! F) 


Get Ready 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick's Days 


At 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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TRAVEL 


PRESENTS 


Sketchbooking in Jamaica 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 


April 22 - 28, 1995 


Enjoy a week of sketching and watercolor instruction at Lincoln Travel’s Third Annual 
“SKETCHBOOKING” course, taught by DeCordova Museum of Art’s, Barbara Stecher. 
Learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is fine -- beginner to advanced. 
You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel journals, and love doing it. 
Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Jamaica has to offer... 


This exciting program will be held this year at one of the Caribbean’s Small Luxury 
Resorts -- the JAMAICA INN. Settle into the elegance that this private, beachfront 
resort offers.....and sketch. This program offers six days of instruction and guidance on 
mini field trips, plus deluxe oceanfront accommodations at JAMAICA INN, transfers, 
full breakfast and gourmet dinner daily, hotel tax, service, transportation to/from 
sketching locations, admission fees and of course, class and personal instruction from 
Barbara Stecher. 


$ 1050.00 per person- land only,double occupancy. $200.00 deposit required; 
Final payment due by February 28, 1995. Group size limited to 10. 


Home Phone 
Bus. Phone 
State Zip 


Share Room Yes YU No QO Age Group: 20-300 40-500 60+Q0 


Smoking Yes Q No Passport # Exp. Date 


Please note that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of the 
travel services, accommodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Harriet S. Todd (Chairman) 
John S. Kerr, II 
Peter Sugar 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday . 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 


lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


finalizing of as many budgets as possible. 


Budget Miscellaneous 
@ The Board approved a target date of 12/12 for 8 The Board executed a Conservation Restriction 


to be given to the Lincoln Land Conservation 


e The FinCom and Selectmen have requested Trust by Mass. Audubon to protect a parcel 
Committees to adhere to no more than a three of land off the north side of Old Sudbury Rd. 
per cent increase for FY95. e The Board approved a signage request on Old 

e Budget reviewed Recreation, Celebrations Concord Road. 

Cte, Council on Aging, Police and Fire Dept. & The Board reaffirmed its previous vote to go 
and DPW. The Celebrations Cte would like ahead with the asphalt paving of Codman Bike 
$3,000 to cover a summer concert series. Path. 
The Council on Aging would like to increase e The Board of Selectmen have changed their 

| the Director’s hours to 40 hours. The DPW meeting schedule so that every other meeting 

| would like to hire an intern for survey is a regular Selectmen’s meeting and the off- 

| work. week will be an in-depth session. 

e Budget reviewed for Conservation, Tree Warden, @ Discussion of Town Computing needs. Ideally 

| Building Inspector, Sealer of Weights and they would like to network all remote locations 
Measures, Housing Commission, Pension to Town Hall. 
Insurance, and Debt. Conservation has & A warrant article is to be supported to have 
projected a replacement of the ranger truck the Lincoln portion of the Sudbury River 
and also wishes to add a part-time intern. designated as part of the Wild and Scenic ~ 
The Housing Commission projected a decrease River System. 

| of $15,000 due to surrender of some town 

properties. Personnel 

& The Selectmen’s budgets are maintenance e The Board approved a request from the Chief 
budgets except in three areas; a new to hire two special police officers for 

| telephone system, upgrade town computer traffic details. 
| system, and renovations and addition for ® Chief Arena hired as Interim Police Chief. 
| the public safety building. ) The Fire/Police Search Committee has narrowed 


~ Committee Appointees 


the search to three qualified candidates. 


These notes cover the meetings from November 7- 


CO) The proposed traffic committee will be com- 
) prised of seven residents from different December 29, 1994) 
| areas of town. 
8 Stephen Gray appointed as Commissioner of 
Trust Funds. 
@ The Board appointed Ken Bergen as Town 


Moderator for 1995 Town Meeting. 
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BULK RAT! 


LINCOLN REVIEW,INC. -US.POSTAG! 
| ID 
P.O.Box 6245 aia 


Lincoln Center,Mass. 01773-6245 PERMIT NO: 


CARRIER ROUTE PRESO 


DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Postal Patron 
Lincoln, MA 
OTT 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 

Gift Certificates Available - 

161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 
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WALTHAM BUDGET 


es | 
Det he OS y Suomen ed PRINTING CENTER INC. 
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ee ee yy 
“Something “Special 
1e MALAY LitColnlia7AnoN 
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G17: 2659-09444 


39 GREEN STREET 
AT INTERSECTION OF ROUTES 117 AND 128 


891 - 1945 


A FULL SERVICE PRINTER 
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Pn a Mee a 


Liacoln 
New Listing 


a 


a 


A very special 

contemporary ina very 

private area nestled in 

an lvy covered setting 

and featuring a 

spectacular indoor 

balcony entrance 

opening to walls of 

glass and revealing your 

own pond and sweeping 

views of acres af 

pastoral Audabon 

canservation land 

sunsets — wild life - e ) 

bird sanctuary. Ce , a P mintael ae 
$498,000 eB OS 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn 7 Ginny Niles 


Homciaw. (ie 


617-259-9133 


N_CONCORD HARVARD COUNTRYSIDE 
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The Alma Mater. 


yet close to home. 


It seems like yesterday 
when you were cutting 
across the quad. 

A picture can spark 
memories of an after- 
noon spent laughing 
with a friend or cram- 
ming for a final. That’s 
why Cooleys Marco Polo 
carries The University 
Series® hand painted 
mirrors and desk boxes 
by Eglomisé Designs of 
Boston.® Classic scenes 
representing virtually 
EVERY FOUR-YEAR 
COLLEGE in America 
as well as medical and 
law schools. 


Desk box is 12” x7” x 2”%”. 
Mirror is 15” x 26”, in silver 
toned frame. $175.00 each 


Far 


O 


CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


Because shopping should be a pleasure. 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 9 Walden Street, Concord, MA 369-3692 Mor-Sat 9-5. 
84 Central Street, Wellesley, MA 237-1210 Mon-Sat 9:30-5:30 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE 
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When there's just no room to take 
your best friend on vacation call 


PAW'S AT HOME 


PET SITTING 


(The Kennel Alternative) 


(508) 897-PAWS 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


- College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-5759 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Dear Readers, 

Most of the writing in this issue is from town boards and organizations in answer to our 
question of who they are, what they do, and what is on their mind. The response was simply 
overwhelming. We have divided this section into three parts. If, by chance, you didn’t get around 
to sending us some words of wisdom, do it now for our next issue. And if you never received a card, 
we welcome your response, too. 

We'd like to know what you think of us. So drop us a line and tell us what we’re doing that 
you enjoy. We need to know so we can please you even more. Or perhaps you’d write us an article 
on your pet peeve in Lincoln. We’re ready to publish that, too. 

Our art editor, Harold Smith, not only did the paste up (as usual) but also the cover sketch. 
Currently a few of the maple trees in Lincoln are being tapped. 
| See you at Town Meeting. 


Bison. 
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Celebrate Weston’s Earth Day 
Meet Illustrator 


Fahimeh Amiri 
BABRI 


Sat., April 29th 10 am - 12 am 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 
DRAGON 
BOOKS \. a | 
Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 : 617-647-0049 Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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» FLORENTINE “8 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. a: 
*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums ; 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed . 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
bs 


rs} experience. 
4 


9 Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


ees) i 
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| If you’ve been to Ogilvie’s in Weston or Agway 
n Waltham recently, you may have noticed a stack of 
wright green cans of Bag Balm on the checkout coun- 
ers. Attractively decorated with red clover and marked 
Antiseptic," the big cans are three inches square and 
he small ones half that size. My sister-in-law in 
Rochester, New York, was puzzled when I sent her a 
mall can for Christmas. "It’s a pretty can, but whatev- 
‘r would I do with what’s in it?" she asked. If you are 
n the know, you value the contents as the best cure 
or chapped hands and cracked cuticle on the market, 
0 we passed that secret on to her. My own initiation 
‘ame via my office mate, when last year’s non-stop 
vinter had taken its toll on my skin. Nancy apparently 
yuys the product by the multi-pound tub, so was well 
ible to make a large donation for my cure. 

| Because my container was recycled from some 
ther cosmetic use, I was unaware of the name and 
ocation of he manufacturer until this past September 
when on vacation near St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
%ollowing a family wedding in MclIndoe falls, we stayed 
wo weeks in a farmhouse in Wheelock. That part of 
he state is the Northeast Kingdom, off I-91; a land 
vhose glacial history gave it the twenty-four mile long, 
leep Passumpsic Valley, lined by steeply rising ridges 
xf sand now covered by vegetation. Some of the most 
ipectacular scenery anywhere! The Kingdom is still 
unspoiled Vermont" where black and white Holstein 
‘ows graze on the hillsides and white church spires rise 
1p from the lowland to give a feeling of peace, beauty, 
ind stability. 

Lyndonville is a town I had only previously 
jlanced down on from the highway, but on this trip it 
ay about halfway along on our route from St. Johns- 
jury to our rented farm. Just outside the business 
senter, we were intrigued to pass a sign for the Dairy 
Association Co., Inc., home of Bag Balm — visitors 
velcome. With plenty of time for being tourists, we 
stopped in on a rainy Wednesday. 

A former grist mill, the first floor of the building 
8 a warehouse full of supplies to make the product and 
vardboard boxes full of the product waiting to be 
shipped out. A narrow staircase leads to the second 
loor office and the manufacturing area. From the 
anding, the visitor looks in on a small room with desk 
ind files. Hanging over the desk is a decoration 
lropped from the ceiling — a big pink balloon shaped 
ike the udders of a bovine client (please refer to the 
itwork on one of the product containers). Where else 
jut in Vermont? 

copyright 1995 Beverly Eckhardt 


We were soon greeted by Rodney Norcross, plant 


foreman and tour guide extraordinary. He was born in 


the Kingdom, attended a local high school, and did a 
tour in the service before coming to the Dairy Associa- 
tion where he has been for nearly fourteen years. He’s 
proud of his product and happy with his work, even 
though business is so good that he has to put in sixty 
to seventy hours a week. The success of Bag Balm 
exemplifies Emerson’s observation that "...if a man can 
make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
builds his house in the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door." Bag Balm works, and more 
and more cows and people are finding out about it. 

The company was founded in 1889 by John L. 
Norris, Sr. The principle product, Bag Balm, came 
from the formulation of a local veterinarian. Norris 
got permission to make batches of the ingredients and 
initiated sales in the area. As the product container 
States, it is curative "for chapped teats, superficial 
scratches, abrasions, windburn, and sunburn." It did not 
take long for farmers to realize that what is good for 
cow skin is good for people skin, so the product began 
to fill a larger need. 

John L. Norris, Jr., took over the business from 
his father in 1933 and continues to be the man who 
makes all the major decisions. Norris, Jr., received 
national prominence in a profile in Charles Kurwalt’s 
1982 book On the Road Again. One of the things he 
has not wanted is extended testing by the Food and 
Drug Administration, nor potentially draining liability 
suits, so he has stipulated that every container contain 
the caution: WETERINARY USE ONLY. Readers of 
The Lincoln Review should note that one uses it on the 
hands at one’s own risk! 

It was apparent that Norris interferes very little 
with the day-to-day operations, so Rodney Norcross 
rarely has anyone breathing down his back. He 
supervises six employees in the factory, though he 
wishes for a few more to give everyone more time off. 
The Bag Balm production line starts with vats that 
combine warm petrolatum, cosmetic grade lanolin, 
hydroxy-quinoline sulfate (an antiseptic), paraffin for 
hardening, and distilled water. The agitated and mixed 
ingredients are piped to an automatic filler head, where 
containers are placed on digital scales to assure that 
each is filled to the proper weight of 1-1/2 oz and 10 
oz cans or 4-1/2 lb pails. The filled containers are 
then cooled by a fan and, in the final operation, 
covered manually (by Charlie, a long-time employee) 
and sprayed with paraffin. The current volume of 
production is nine thousand six hundred containers per 


_ day. Other products from the company are Tackmaster 
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“Concord Bookshop 
Special Events Spring 1995 


Sunday March 26th at 3:00pm 
THE SECOND ANNUAL MYSTERY SUNDAY 
Guests will be local mystery writers, Linda Barnes (Hardware) 
and William G. Tapply (The 7th Enemy), hosted by veteran 
interviewer, Rosemary Herbert. 


Thur March h : m 
BRIAN JACQUES PRESENTATION & BOOKSIGNING 
The Bellmaker - the Redwall saga continues 


atur April 7th at 11: m 
Robert D. Richardson Jr. 
author of the prize-winning biography 
Thoreau: A Life of the Mind 
will give a talk and sign copies of his new book 
Emerson: The Mind on Fire 


Sunday April 23rd at 2:30pm 
The Secrets of the S.A.T.'s 
A 90-minute seminar by the Princeton Review team 
including study tips and exam strategies for students 
and their parents. Questions welcome. 


Sunday April 30th at 3:00pm 
Nancy Fleming, Weston resident and garden 
historian will sign copies of, and talk about her 
book Money, Manure & Maintenance 
The Gardens of Marion Coffin 1876-1957 


Copies of all the above books are available to be signed in 
advance of the events. Just call ahead to reserve yours. 


65 Main Street Concord MA 01742 
Tel (508) 369-2405 Fax (508) 371-2672 
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Jeather conditioner and Green Mountain Hoof Softener. 
‘From Lyndonville the products are shipped throughout 
Ithe East and west to major distribution centers in 
Calumet City, Illinois, Oklahoma City, and Portland, 
Oregon. 

| The culmination of the tour is the gift of a small 
container of Bag Balm. The attractive decoration on 
the can is the responsibility of the J. L. Clark Company 
‘in Pennsylvania, where Norcross says a Lyndonville lady 
‘is currently employed — the Vermont connection. We 
‘noted that the small cans were almost the same price 
‘as the ones almost seven times larger. Norcross 
explained that it was more time consuming to fill the 
smaller cans because of the danger of spillage, hence 
the price difference. 

| As we were about to leave, Norcross confided 
that the legendary Mr. Norris dines every evening at 
the restaurant at Changing Seasons on Route 5, and if 
we should be there at 6:30 p.m., we would probably see 
the man himself. That night we enjoyed a long and 
ie meal at the restaurant, but in spite of prodigious 
'yawking at elderly male diners, we never confirmed a 
sighting. 

| Vacation over, we left our farmhouse reluctantly, 
with gratitude for soft skin, respect for a special family 
usiness, and enthusiastic for a longer vacation in the 
Northeast Kingdom sometime soon. 


_ MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS 
Cleaner Water for Better Health Since 1970 


—T—vwoXx——_ 
| 


MULTI-PURE 


Judith Boynton 259-9607 
Jud Reece 259-9463 


Where Can You Find 
Easter Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 
What about Pogs? 


West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


yoga 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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"To everything there is a season... 


LINCOLN Classic beauty w/breathtaking views! 
Historic Colonial; central yet privacy. $1,365,000 


owe Be 


LINCOLN Stately Colonial in cntry estate setting 
yet rms for office/computer/au pair+ +! $579,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor Jeannine Taylor 
Eleanor Fitzgerald 


Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 
SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


SPOUP/ west 


ies 4 = eR eons 


LINCOLN Local landmark! Sun-filled farmhouse 
& multi-use barn sit atop beautiful knoll! $949,000 


LINCOLN Vintage house impeccably redone! Per- 
iod details & high-end modern amenities! $629,000 


Marion Donnell 
Lida Armstrong 
Avrial Young 


Betty Kimnach 
W. Robert Pearmain 
Mikki Lipsey 


The Professional Choice 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Now is the season to buy & sell real estate! 


LINCOLN 5 diffrnt units @ sought after Farrar 
Pond: 1-2 lvls, 2-3 brs, wtr-wds vu! $259-398,000 


{CAEN 


LINCOLN End-of-street retreat incs Har-Tru tennis 
& boat/wrkshp/hobby barn! 2 nbrhd acres. $699,000 


SS 


LINCOLN Walk fr village thru frnt door to diff 
world of hi-design & acres of cntry vus! $695,000 


a we 


er fe 


2 


Fs) 


LINCOLN Post&Beam Contemp combines warm wd 
& brick with white & light (2 story glass!)! $495,000 


LINCOLN | Quiet nbrhd has best access Zast: nwr 
move-in cond Contemp Cape is grt buy! $559,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Ee RECUETING AND _ 
RUBBISH DISPOSAL 


SERVICE 


617 899-6000 


24 -HOUR ANSWERING SERVICE 
RECYCLING BINS PROVIDED 
WEEKLY SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 


John Ryan Weston, MA 02193 


* Try Our services for two months, and we 


will give you one months service FREE, 
(New customers only) 
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The Town Speaks 


Government 


"Our fathers," representatives from Lincoln...had written in 
1774, "left a fair inheritance to us. This we are resolved 
to transmit equally fair to our children after us." 


—From the flyleaf of Lincoln author John 
C. MacLean’s A_Rich Harvest: The 


History, Buildings, and People of Lincoln, 


Massachusetts 


THOUGHTS FROM THE SELECTMEN AT TOWN 
MEETING TIME 


Town Meeting time again. 

| As it has been here since 1754, first-timers blend 
‘among more experienced hands at our annual gathering. 
For them, Town Meeting is alternatively puzzling, 
fascinating, and sometimes dull. Some stay for only 
part of it, eavesdroppers on the governance of their 
town. Others stay for the whole nine yards. 

| Those who are new to our meeting see their 
neighbors stand, inform and question each other about 
matters they care about. They leave with a sense of 
our townpeople’s wishes about things. It is an extraor- 
dinary process. Under our Town Moderator’s care, 
each issue or concern is taken up, weighed, examined, 
and acted upon in its turn. Slowly, carefully, and 
‘sometimes fitfully, Lincoln gets its business done by the 
people who live here, the die gets cast for another 
year, out in the open, for all to see. 

| Anything that isn’t settled will usually find its way 
onto a haywagon or banner in the Four of July parade. 

Between Town Meetings, we and many others 
meet frequently and publicly to carry forward the 
direction given, and to bring new matters forward for 
consideration by the town a year hence. We hear from 
many of you who care. Sometimes we find it a fair 
juggle to fit your business in between the demands of 
our personal and professional lives, because we, like 
others, are volunteers. But we do it willingly, and 
usually with enthusiasm, each believing that by working 
together and giving what we can, the common good of 
our community is strengthened. 

In Lincoln, there are three of us, each elected, 
and each serving a three-year term. None is more 
important than the other, and our separate personalities 
bring three different perspectives to every matter we 
consider. Hopefully, the decisions we make as a body 
are stronger and better than those any one of us would 
make alone. 

We — and you ~are served by an excellent new 
Executive Secretary, Tim Higgins, and a small, dedicat- 
ed town staff who knows its business. You will meet 
some of them when you pay your tax bill, license your 
dog, go to school, get married, borrow a book, swim, 
put a conservation restriction on your land, watch a 


water line being repaired, or need help in a hurry. 
Get to know these people who make our town run. 
They’re a great group. 

If you have recently moved to Lincoln, you will 
find that there are many ways to participate in the 
town. 

Get to know your neighbors. Read about 
Lincoln’s history. Listen to those who have helped 
make this town what it is. Then, little by little, get 
involved. Most of all, in whatever way you can, give 
something back to Lincoln. 

Start with this year’s Town Meeting — and never 
stop. 


Harriet B. Todd, Chair 
John S. Kerr, II 
Peter C. Sugar 


THE BOARD OF APPEALS 


Zoning is necessarily restrictive. But zoning 
restrictions cannot be applied neatly and uniformly to 
every situation. Hence, a relief valve is needed, and 
hence the Board of Appeals was established by the 
Zoning Bylaw pursuant to Chapter 40A of the General 
Laws of the Commonwealth, to perform the following 
functions: 

1. to consider appeals in cases where a building 
permit cannot be issued because the proposed 
construction will not conform to the Zoning 
Bylaw; 

2. to consider special situations where a literal 
application of the Zoning Bylaw would result in 
hardship to an applicant (example: site condi- 
tions which make it difficult or impossible to 
comply with applicable zoning regulations); 

3. to consider applications for special permits in 
cases where uses are allowed only after certain 
findings must be made by the Board of Appeals, 
or after appropriate precautions have been taken 
(example: accessory apartments). 

These duties give the Board its quasi-judicial 
status, which in turn requires that all applications to 
the Board must be heard at public hearings, after due 
notice has been given in accordance with the law. 

The Board has five members, each of whom is 
appointed by the Board of Selectmen for five year 
terms, one term expiring each year. There are two 
associate members who fill in for regular members, as 
may be required. The Board’s members take turns in 
presiding at public hearings as well as in writing 
decisions which must be approved by the Board. The 
Board is fortunate indeed to have Nancy Zuelke as its 
secretary. 

The Board does not have a regular meeting 
schedule. It convenes as required for public hearings. 
The current members of the Board are: Despena F. 
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TRAVEL 


AFFORDABLE AFRICA | 


AN AIR -INCLUSIWVE SAFARI TO KENYA 


EXPERIENCE THE SPLENDOR OF AFRICA. JOIN BRITISH AIRWAYS ON THEIR NEW 12 
DAY ADVENTURE, NOW AVAILABLE AT THE EXTRAORDINARY COST OF $2939.00 PER 


PERSON, DOUBLE OCCUPANCY. 


—— 


THESE CLASSIC KENYA SAFARIS ARE DEPARTING WEEKLY FROM JULY 4TH THRU 
DECEMBER 19TH, 1995. 


TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY TO INTRODUCE YOUR CHILDREN TO THE REAL “LION 
KING”. A SAFARI IS THE ANSWER TO THE PERFECT SUMMER VACATION......... 


CALL, OR COME IN FOR A BROCHURE...... THIS IS TRULY THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 


JOSEPH CASELLA 
LUCILLE CASELLA 


THE VILLAGE COBBLER 


FOOTWEAR AND LEATHER GOODS REPAIR 
ORTHOPEDIC SPECIALIST 


16 WALTHAM STREET 
LEXINGTON, MA 02173 
(617) 862-4199 


....Our quality and craftsmanship are worth the trip. 
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Billings, Morton B. Braun, Amalie M. Kass, David P. 
Ries, and Peter Guldberg. The Board also has two 
Associate members, one of whom is Buckner Creel, the 
other position is open at the present time. 

Last year at this time, we referred to two cases 
involving appeals from decisions of the Board. We are 
pleased to say that both have been resolved. One of 
them involved the special permit granted to Mr. Joseph 
Lufkin regarding a home occupation in the basement of 
his home at 127 Trapelo Road, which was contested by 
an abutter, Stratford Realty (Harold and Bruce Adler). 
Mr. Lufkin found that he required more space than his 
basement could provide and consequently he moved his 
business to offices in Concord. The Board thereupon 
revoked the special permit. The other case involved 
the Board’s denial in June 1990 of a special permit to 
Mr. Ronald Christensen for the business he conducts at 
345 South Great Road. Mr. Christensen reapplied in 

1994 and accordingly a public hearing was held. The 
Board decided to grant a special permit; however, it 
limits the number of vehicles allowed on the premises, 
and it is terminated on sale or demise of the business. 


BOARD OF ASSESSORS 


This year -- this current billing -- initiates an era 
‘for assessing in Lincoln. After years of threats and 
promises the Assessing Department has computerized its 
in-house operations to the point of going public. We 
have translated data from our manuscript field cards to 
new, computer-based record cards. We have produced all 
the Town’s property tax bills by computer-driven printer. 
Lincoln’s assessing world will never be the same again. 
Our task now is to make this monster fit Lincoln. 
Some of this wiggling and accommodation has already 
begun, with taxpayers checking their new valuations and 
pointing out to us the discrepancies between new and old 
values. Working together, we are discovering whether 
these differences are data-based, transcription-based, or 
computer based -- and then pursuing corrections. 
Beyond that are a host of concerns which only 
computer processing can help us address evenhandedly: 
Are we valuing detached garages equitably -- based on 
size, age, construction and condition? What if they are 
multi-used -- garage/office, garage/shop, garage/apart- 
ment? How can -- or should -- we distinguish stables 
from storage sheds from accessory buildings from barns - 
- what if a barn is used only for storage? What is a 
reasonable differential in value between a garage or shed 
standing alone and a comparable structure attached to a 
house? And swimming pools! above ground, in-ground, 
indoor, outdoor, vinyl, concrete, gunite, tile: Are they 
particular or generic? How, why, and how do you know? 
Using our new computer, we anticipate being able to 
frame these questions sharply and concretely enough so 
as to be able to make sound assessing decisions. 


What the Board decides on questions like these 
will have some -- probably slight -- impact on the valua- 
tions of individual taxpayers in Town. And for that 
reason alone we will invest care and time in reaching our 
decisions. This is what we were elected to do and took 
an oath to carry out. With a computer-based system, 
however, we will have the time and resources to explore 
broader matters like the differences in value between 
antique houses and contemporary houses -- and at what 
age the classification makes a difference. Further, how 
much does traffic affect a property’s value if it is on 
South Great Road as against Trapelo Road - or any other 
road in Town? These issues and the handful like them 
were handled before by intuition and inspiration. With 
our computer, we will be able to add comprehensiveness 


and a large dose of objectivity -- a refinement on our 
judgment. 

To sum up, what is in front of all of us is a first 
approximation. It is as correct as our resources of time, 
personnel, and feedback could make it. From now on, we 
will be making -- for the first time -- annual refinements 
reflecting Lincoln’s own real estate market in general as 
well as in particular cases. 

Keep your eyes peeled and your fingers crossed. 


CEMETERY COMMISSION 


Being a member of the Lincoln Cemetery Com- 
mission is a satisfying way to serve the town and its 
citizens. There are three members, one of whom is 
elected each year. Meetings are held once a month at 
the Town Office Building to transact business and to 
keep in touch with Vinnie DeAmicis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and with Nancy Zuelke, the 
Commission’s agent. The Commission’s mission is three 
fold; to oversee the budget, maintain the town’s four 
cemeteries, and to provide sensitive, caring service and 
support to townspeople in time of sorrow and loss. 

In fulfilling the mission, the Commission works 
closely with the DPW, the Conservation Commission, and 
the Tree Warden to protect the integrity and rural quality 
of our cemeteries. Rules and regulations are given to lot 
owners enabling them to assist in this regard. The 
cemeteries contain town history and record the names of 
men and women whose names were here from the begin- 
ning and still familiar today - early settlers, farmers, 
scholars, ministers, community leaders, Minute Men and 
unknown soldiers from England killed in North Lincoln 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Lincoln’s cemeteries are simple and unadorned. 
The follow the original contours of the land and they are 
the places where we honor our dead with serenity and 
natural beauty. 

The current cemetery commissioners are: Ann B. 
Janes, Natalie A. Faddoul, and Martha DeNormandie, 
Chairman. 
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KATHY McHUGH 


CANDIDATE FOR MODERATOR 


15 YEARS EXPERIENCE ON TOWN 
BOARDS 


LAWYER AND MEDIATOR 


PROVEN LEADERSHIP 


VOTE FOR KATHY 
MARCH 27 


Cechiree Sid" 


Interior © Landscape Design 
ART. ANTIQUES, & ACCESSORIES 


Roz Allen 
(617) 259-1088 


147 South Great Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
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cONFESSIONS OF A DEFROCKED CONSERVATION 
COMMISSIONER 


¥ Christopher A. Klem 
The scene: A small room in the basement of the Town 
Offices. A single, bare light bulb swings from the ceiling. 
The plot: A selectman is administering an exit interview 
0 a retiring conservation commissioner. Gone are the 
tarker days when commissioners resigned in mid-term lest 
hey meet the fate of Bukharin, but the ritual of the final 
interview persists. 

Selectman: How would you describe your 
experience as a conservation commissioner in one 
word? 

Commissioner: Humbling. 

| S: How so? 

| C: The answers to the issues brought before us 
are seldom clear. I attribute this in part to the Three 
Conundrums of Local Land Use Regulation. 

| S: The what? 

C: The First Conundrum relates to the state of 
‘cal environmental awareness. While most of our 
jitizens are very concerned about our environment, 
many of us (the speaker included) cannot see why we 
should refrain from filling in the bug-infested wetland 
nour particular backyard. The benefits promoted by 
’nvironmental regulation (e.g., wildlife habitat) are 
widely shared, whereas the perceived burdens (restric- 
tions on individual land use) are individualized. 

| S: What’s the solution? 

| C: One solution is to make the benefits more 
immediate to our citizens ... and, so, the Conservation 
Commission will forever remain in the business of 
oromoting outdoor experiences in Lincoln, even at the 
tisk of occasional overuse of our resources. But, most 
of the time I believe the solution will come only with 
a quantum leap up the evolutionary chain. 

S: And the second confusion? 

C: Close — conundrum. The second is that 
environmentally sensitive land use regulation is perfectly 
capable of producing insensitive development. For 
instance, a new landowner wishes to achieve a view of 
a beautiful meadow nearby. Prevented from cutting 
down the intervening red maple swamp, she builds a 
large (8,000 sq ft) and imperious house with a com- 
manding view over the swamp to the meadow, thus 
‘capturing" the resource while impairing it for others. 
The second conundrum is often made more perverse by 
the related phenomenon that the law in many regards 
favors existing land uses over proposed new ones, 
inspiring new landowners to extreme measures in 
achieving their "entitlement" to "paradise." 

S: And the third ... thing? 

C: The third is that there is no one naturally 
occurring view of the natural order. We have recently 
seen the collision of many laudable interests: bird 
1esting versus haying, other wildlife versus crop raising, 
Active recreationists (mountain bikers) versus those 


seeking a more serene path through the woods ... and 
SO on. 

S (musing that the Conservation Commission "ain't 
seen nothing yet" in terms of dilemmas): Is there 
nothing that is clear? 

C: Yes. One doés not have to go as far as the 
former Soviet Union to reach the conclusion that public 
work projects generally pose the most significant risk of 
environmental harm. "Public good" is all too often 
recognized as an excuse for lesser environmental 
protection. On a more constructive note, I would note 
that the Commission seems to be making progress in 
clarifying our mission, improving our wetlands review 
process and even dealing with the difficult questions of 
conflicting land use. I would be remiss not to mention 
also that the Town’s continuing efforts to preserve its 
rural character still benefit greatly from the clear vision 
of those who developed the goals and priorities for 
open space preservation some thirty years ago. In this 
regard, we enjoy a great advantage over many sur- 
rounding communities. We are able to respond 
resolutely to individual land sales and are even some- 
times ahead of the curve here. 

S: And the best part about being on the Conser- 
vation Commission? 

C: The camaraderie of many dedicated people 
from the Commission, the Land Trust, the RLF and 
the Town at large working on the solutions to these 
problems. And that’s a good enough reason to serve. 


At the conclusion of the interview, in a typical but, 
alas, meaningless show of defiance of the Selectman, our 
conservation commissioner refuses to sign the transcript of 
his confession. 


A play presented by The Council on Aging 
BEFORE AND AFTER 

by Barbara Cone 

Act I 


Mom, when we get to our front walk — let me run 
around and help you out of the car. 


Thanks, Billy. 


There now, take it easy and let me carry the bundles. 
Remember, Mom, you aren’t as young as you used to 
be, and we don’t want you to lose your balance and 
fall. 


Thanks, Billy. 


Watch it going up the stairs, Mom. Do your knees still 
hurt even with that arthritis medicine? 


Thanks — puff, Billy — puff — puff. 
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Photographs of Children 


Lee Weaver _ 617-259-0749 
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Act I 


Hey, Mom, I’m sorry I haven’t been around for a 
while. Say, you’re looking great and I like the pants 
and running shoes. When we get to our front walk — 
hey, Mom, wait and let me help you! 


Lean walk perfectly well by myself, Billy. 


| At least, I could carry the groceries. 
Oh, they’re not that heavy, Billy. Thanks, anyway. 


Hey, Mom, look at the way you go up those stairs, 
bundles and all! What has happened? 


Isn’t it great, Billy? And, my knees don’t hurt any 
‘more. 


“Wow, Mom, You’re like independent and young again! 


Yes, Billy, and it means we don’t worry any more 
about whether I can stay in the house. I am so much 
stronger. 


Curtain 
What happened to Mom? She is taking a course called 


Fit for Life at the Lincoln Council on Aging. Call 
them to find out more about it at 259-8811. 


THE LINCOLN CULTURAL COUNCIL 


A Town Agency supported by the Massachusetts Cultural 
Council (a State agency) 


The Council Members (as of March 1995) are: Nancy 
Bower, Barbara Brannen (secretary), Marcia Ciaramaglia, 
Suze Craig, Mary Crowe, Lynn Gargill, Judy Hall, Sharl 
Heller (treasurer), Ingrid Neri, Stephanie Rolfe, Margie 
J. Topf (chairman). 


The Lincoln Cultural Council members are 
appointed by the Selectmen. The Council, part of the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council (a state agency), provides 
a vehicle for stimulating the arts, humanities and inter- 
pretive sciences at the "grass roots level." It receives a 
small annual share of State Megabucks monies ($3,000 in 
'95) and is responsible for allocating these funds locally. 

The Lincoln Cultural Council has chosen to work 
beyond the State regranting mandate, and (as empowered 
and encouraged by the State) has undertaken many 
programs that enhance the cultural life of the community, 
and in some cases with funds raised privately. 

In 1994-95 the Lincoln Cultural Council has made 
recommendations to award nine grants to different 
individuals and groups. In 1993-94 the Lincoln Piano 
Project, in addition to the annual funding of grants, was 
undertaken to meet a clear need that was not being 


addressed by public monies. The Council set out to raise 
approximately $25,000 but through the overwhelming 
generosity of the townspeople was able to raise almost 
$36,000, all from private sources. 
A Steinway, 7 ft. Grand Piano was purchased and 
is now housed at the Brooks Middle School. It comes 
with a dolly, cover and lock, and full, "as new" warranty. 
The cost was a little over $27,000. The Piano Fund has 
a balance of just under $9,000. This is pledged towards 
the restoration of the Bemis Hall Steinway Piano. 

On May 2, 1995 from 7:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. a 
Public Access Meeting will take place at the Town Hall. 
At this meeting all persons interested in writing a grant 
for 1995-96 should attend to learn more about the 
Lincoln Cultural Council, the guidelines, and the grant- 
giving process. 


THE HOUSING COMMISSION 


The Housing Commission was formed by special 
legislation in 1979 for the purpose of "providing housing 
for persons of low and moderate income and others 
whose needs may be identified from time to time" 
(Chap. 359). Lincoln created a special board that was 
more accountable to the town and free from state 
restrictions that come with receiving state aid as a 
Housing Authority. Although the debate continues as 
to whether this special status has helped or hindered 
our efforts to provide more diverse housing opportuni- 
ties to the town, the present board feels that our time 
is best spent taking advantage of the many remaining 
viable options, although the advantages of a Housing 
Authority will greatly benefit the Town’s ability to fund 
affordable housing. 

Our week-to-week work involves managing four 
properties: Codman Community Farmhouse, which 
contains a congregate living facility for the elderly, and 
an accessory apartment for Codman Farm staff. We 
also manage three houses: one on Sunnyside Lane and 
two on Tower Road. Recently, we turned the two 
units on Mill Street, which were built for us by Minute- 
man Vo-Tech, back to Minuteman because the rents 
that they required prevented us from renting to low- 
income tenants. 

In addition to the housing administered by the 
Housing Commission, there are one hundred twenty-five 
units at Lincoln Woods and over eighty at Battle Road 
Farm, with the remaining forty units now under 
construction. Both of these developments were models 
at the time they were built, illustrating Lincoln’s 
creativity for solutions to complex problems. Although 
Lincoln Woods faces some severe challenges at the 
present time, we feel secure that the governing board 
will be able to handle the challenges. We stand ready 
to assist. 

Tenancy problems at the Elderly Congregate 
Living Facility have taken much of our time in the last 
year or so, diverting our attention from moving forward 
with new initiatives. The Commission is determined to 
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| 
Listen my children, and you shall hear... | 
..Of the Heroine of the Battle Road. 


neighbor. The author of this historical dramais your __ 
neighbor. 


Palmer Faran has written a one-act play which captures © 
the patriotism, bravery and emotions of a Lincoln resident 
who participated in the fateful events of April 1775. After 
the capture of Paul Revere by a British patrol in Lincoln, — 
Mary Flint Hartwell joined other brave citizens in helping 
to carry the alarm warning of the approach of the British — 
Regulars. : 


—What better way to celebrate Patriot’s Day 1995!— 


SSSSSSSSSSa— —— =o 


Mary Flint Hartwell, Heroine of the Battle Road Don't mis s this capti vating story, including historical | 
Toes perspective about Lincoln’s role in events which started _ 

asta qe ere the American Revolution and changed history forever. __ 
Published by The Cottage Press 
The Old Town Hall, 27 Lincoln Road Available for purchase starting April 19th at the Lincoln © 


For information call (617) 259-8771 Old Town Hall Exchange or directly from the publisher. 


RESIDENTIAL Ge COMMERCIAL | 


SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 2 


BARBETTI TRUCKING, INC. | 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 
RECYCLING 
CONTAINER SERVICE 


BILL ORIFICE 


Weston, MA 02193 Tel. 894-5907 
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change that. We have begun an update of the excellent 
1985 League of Women Voter’s Study, "Housing: What 
does Lincoln Need?". We will continue to explore other 
options, concentrating on scattered affordable housing 
for our elders, our town employees and our adult 


children. 


j 


‘THE LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


ie Emily Althausen and Craig Hill 


) 
| 


| The trustees and staff invite you to come into the 
‘Lincoln Library. First, climb the three granite steps 
and cross the small bluestone terrace of the new entry. 
‘(We confess that we are pleased and a bit proud that 
— after a five-year wait — we can at least welcome you 
in a way that seems more in keeping with the quality 
of the building itself.) 
| Now, please step inside. Once through the 
‘vestibule you are in a warm, enclosed space with the 
| shelves and access terminals of the reference room on 
| your left, the circulation desk on your right and, 
‘straight ahead, the sunny glass passageway leading to 
bE brightly lighted artwork of our current exhibit on 
the walls of the gallery. 

(Outside the glass door off the passageway you 
bo have to imagine another terrace which, if our 
current dreams materialize, will exist in much less time 
‘than another five years. This will be a place for sitting 
outside and reading in warm weather, or for social 
events that can spill out onto the lawn below. Like all 
‘such plans, or dreams, it will depend on how much 
‘money it costs and the state of our finances.) 
| However, now that you are physically inside the 
building there is another entry you have yet to make, 
one that is not yet so well completed, so welcoming or 
‘convenient as the one you just passed through; this is 
the realm of books and information that you have 
come to the library to visit. 

In past years, you no doubt knew how to find 
your way through the card catalogue and to the right 
destination on the shelves of the library, a short and 
€asy trip. Now, the card catalogue is outdated and 
your intended destination may be a book in a library 
‘Many miles away or information somewhere out in the 
far reaches of the Internet. 

| Jeanne Bracken’s article in the January-February 
ae issue of The Lincoln Review ably described all the 
new information you will be able to find once you go 
| through the "Information Gateway." Yet, as probably 
almost every patron of the library has discovered by 
now, the access to this unimaginably large realm, a 
computer terminal keyboard, can seem as constricted 
and strange as Alice’s door into the garden in Wonder- 


land. It is this access problem that will be the next 
Major area of concern for the trustees and the staff. 
There is new electronic equipment to add, of 
course — new terminals to allow wider access by more 
patrons simultaneously and, in back of the circulation 


desk and in the staff work room behind it, still other 
computer equipment the staff will need for its work. 
There is also education needed, by both patrons and 
staff, to enable us all to take advantage of the new 
possibilities. 

But as we update our electronic equipment it is 
vitally important that the staff should work in surround- 
ings that will allow them to perform their many 
different tasks with comfort and efficiency. Please step 
back and take a peek at the staff workroom as it is 
now. 

During the five years it has taken to get a 
finished entry, the library staff has cheerfully gone on 
working in an area that has never been fully designed 
or properly completed. They have with cheerfulness 
and ingenuity "made do" with cardboard carton filing 
drawers and "temporary" desks and shelving "carpen- 
tered" out of scrap lumber and Homasote. Even the 
Spartans were not that spartan. 

A staff committee has recently completed a work- 
flow and space-use analysis of the jobs carried out in 
the area and will soon organize staff visits to other 
libraries in our area that may recently have undergone 
renovations or put on additions, to see how others may 
have addressed the same problems. When all this 
information has been put together, an office design 
specialist will be sought out to get us to the final stages 
of drawings, a bidding process and actual installation. 

The timing of this next stage for the library is, 
inevitably, also dependent on funds as they become 
available, but the trustees feel sure that the people of 
Lincoln will agree with them that it would not be fair 
to the library staff that as all of them help all of us to 
enter the Cyberspace era, they should still be working 
in Dickensian era surroundings. 


The Matadepera Exchange Committee 


Did you know that Lincoln has a sister city in 
Europe and that Lincoln residents are welcome to be 
their guests? 

The city is a suburb of Barcelona where Catalan 
is spoken - and of course Spanish. The summer olympics 
were held in the area. This town committee is responsi- 
ble for organizing an exchange with Matadepera and 
welcomes suggestions from Lincoln residents on imple- 
menting the program. We are interested in organizing a 
program for adults. 

Last summer several of our teenagers were part 
of the exchange which consisted of hosting a Spaniard for 
two weeks in Lincoln and then spending two weeks with 
a family in Matadepera. We were pleased that Dianne 
Romano, the Brooks School Spanish teacher, was willing 
to spend part of her summer away from teaching in Spain 
leading the program. Mrs. Romano says "The people in 
Matadepera were wonderful. They are fun loving and the 
students who went with me had a first-hand opportunity 
to learn about Spanish culture and their language." 
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The Friends of the Lincoln Library 
& the Library Staff 

wish to thank all those in Lincoln 
who helped support 


* Jazz Programs *% Museum Membership-Passes 
# Lecture Series @ Our Children’s Programs 
* Monthly Book Sales # And So Much More! 


... through your memberships and generous contributions 


of time, energy, and financial donations 


We hope you will enjoy our 1995 Special Events 
> Our October louse Tour o> 
On the Trail of British Mysteries 


a 9 day tour from London to the West Country 


We also want to recofnize two very special “friends” 
Charles and Phyllis Hersch, 


who are presenting the library with a series of 


eight live folk concerts throughout the year 
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And what’s happening in Summer 1995? Mrs. 
Romano has agreed again to lead a group which is now 
forming. The Spanish students will arrive the end of June 
‘and in mid-July the Spaniards and our students will 
‘return to Matadepera. There are still a few spaces left 
for this summer. The exchange is open to students who 
do not attend Brooks School. For more information, 
please contact Mrs. Romano at Brooks School or 
‘committee members Mikki Rice and Betty Smith. 


THE PLANNING BOARD 


The Planning Board will hold a Special Town 
Meeting within the Town Meeting on Saturday, March 
25, 1995, for the following purpose: To see if the Town 
will vote to amend the Zoning By-law, Section 6.3 (a) by 
adding the provision that the minimum area of any lot 

used for a public safety facility shall be the greater of 
80,000 square feet or four times the total floor area of 
_the structure or structures on such lot; and Section 23 by 
defining public safety facility as a structure or structures 
used for police, fire and technical emergency medical 
protection. The public hearing will be held on Wednes- 
day, March 22 at 8:00 p.m. in the Town Office Building. 
| In addition, the Board is sponsoring two more 
warrant articles. The first is an amendment to Section 
(14.3.2 of the accessory apartment provisions of the 
Zoning by-law, and is an update of the grandfather 
| provisions of Section 14.3, which was amended in 1984. 
_At present the building in which the apartment is to be 
constructed and the building in which the main residence 
is located must have been constructed before January 1, 
1984. The amendment changes this requirement to read 
that the building in which the apartment is located and 
the main residence must have been constructed at least 
ten years prior to the date of application. This change 
creates a ten year gap between construction of the 
building and the application for an accessory apartment 
‘permit. If approved, the dates will be effective as of this 
Town Meeting. 

The second article is to see if the Town will vote 
to amend various provisions of its Zoning By-law, 
including section 5.3, in order (i) to clarify and confirm 
that all religious and public or nonprofit educational uses, 
including museums and libraries, are permitted as of right 
in each zoning district, and (ii) to impose upon land or 
structures devoted to such religious and public or non- 
profit educational uses, including museums and libraries, 
reasonable regulations concerning the bulk and height of 
structures and determining yard sizes, lot area, setbacks, 
open space, parking and building coverage requirements, 
to the extent permitted by Chapter 40A, Section 3 of the 
Massachusetts General Laws. 

A public hearing on these amendments was held 
on March 8, 1995. 

The Selectmen and the Planning Board are jointly 
sponsoring an Article to see if the Town will vote to 
amend Article XI, Miscellaneous of its general by-laws by 


deleting Section 3 (c) thereof in its entirety and by adding 
to Article XI a new Section 3A, entitled "Public Way 
Access Permits." 


WATER COMMISSIONERS 


The disinfectant facility will be on-line this spring. This 
project started three years ago when the Town was 
granted a waiver from filtration. The decision to seek a 
waiver was based upon the substantially larger capital 
expenditure and the higher operation costs for a filtration 
plant. The engineering firm of Weston and Sampson was 
hired to design the facility and oversee the construction, 
keeping in mind that ultimately federal regulations would 
require the Town to filter its surface water. 

Last summer the construction contract was 
awarded to D & C Construction Co., Inc., of Norwell, 
MA as the lowest qualified bidder. In late July construc- 
tion started with the trees removed at the site and the 
excavation of the pit to house the contact chamber. The 
installation of the two 12" water pipes in Sandy Pond 
Road started in early August and with an expected 
completion data before the start of school in September. 
As the trench excavation turned the corner at the west of 
the pond and started up Sandy Pond road, the contractor 
uncovered hazardous material. This immediately halted 
roadwork and ultimately has cost the Town approximately 
$160,000 for the removal and disposal of the hazardous 
material. 

As construction progressed in the fall, it became 
clear that the project would not be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1994. The contractor and the engineering firm of 
Weston & Sampson were granted amendments to their 
respective contracts which now call for a completion by 
March 31, 1955. This target date appears to be realistic 
and other than a nominal increase in engineering costs, 
the delay will not cost the Town any additional money in 
the forms of change orders from the general contractor. 

As the time of the selection of Site 3A test 
borings were done and some ledge was detected; howev- 
er, the magnitude of the ledge encountered in the contact 
chamber pit and in the driveway was much greater than 
originally anticipated. We also had poor quality fill in the 
road which required replacement with clean crushed 
stone and screened gravel. The total cost of the new fill 


_and the ledge removal was approximately $200,000. This 


cost represented a serious blow to the budgetary effort of 
the Water Department to fully retire the debt obligation 
within three years. At the March Town Meeting, various 
warrant articles will be presented to cover the change 
orders which total approximately $50,000 and the adjust- 

It still appears that our debt on the disinfectant 
facility will be paid off in just over three years. Looking 
ahead, we hope that the waiver from filtration will benefit 
the Town for a number of years. The Water Department 
will work hard to maintain this waiver and will continue 
to provide the highest quality water to the residents of 
the Town. 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An rospendertty Oened and Opersted Member of Cottwet Berner Rescertw Armaan 


Denise Bienfang oS a aah 3 
Donna Burt LINCOLN - Nestled in a beautifully landscaped 


ne 


Penny Cotoni setting, this classic New England Cape with Beacon 
Helen Cole Green Hill interior offers 3 bedrooms, 2 modern baths, pine- 
Kim Kassner paneled family room and two brick patios. Ideal 
5 CRT KI DARTS commuter location. ID#61094...........cce eee $399,900 
Don Milan 4 g% . 


Karen Paradies 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN - Wonderful five bedroom Colonial with 


family room, formal dining room & eat-in kitchen in 
p REVI family neighborhood. Four-season sunroom with views 
to Drumlin Farm & conservation land. Barn with water 
& electricity plus paddock. ID#61154............. $535,000 


Marketing the World’ 
Finest Real Estate 
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ICOLN - Classic brick-front 9-room Colonial with 
ont updates. Front-to-back living room with fire- 
e, family room with vaulted ceiling off eat-in 
hen, study, & circular staircase. Short walk to 
dy Pond. ID#61164.........:. essere sec $599,000 


Ph colaedoodendeotii 
a eh ae a a 


COLN - This sun-splashed, custom-designed, 9 
Contemporary Cape with Victorian-style interior 
$ 4150 sq. ft. of flexible living space on 3 levels, 
secluded hot tub set amidst lush landscaping. 
i i $649,000 


PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Rare find! Custom designed 4-bedroom, 
3-bath Contemporary with gourmet kitchen and master 
suite with private deck offering peaceful views. 
Separate barn offers large 2-story studio, 1200 sq. ft. 
apartment & workshop. ID#61114............004 $890,000 


LINCOLN - Hilltop five bedroom Contemporary with 
panoramic views is surrounded by conservation land. 
Designed by Hugh Newell Jacobsen, the shed-style 
design of the three pavilions is pristine but not 
AUSTETE Prt ssc Dante aecs $1,750,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Photos by 
Norman Hapgood 
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Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


: at ays INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
Spice & Grain yy * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


: * HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
Natural Jber * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for *% * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Monn * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


9 BEAUTY * COLOR © Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
e COTTON, ty 93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, ~= 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


208-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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arah Alden Ripley of the Old Manse 
y Paul Brooks 


Except for the Hawthornes, the early occupants 
{ Concord’s famous "Old Manse" — the Emersons and 
tipleys — were all interrelated. They were a fascinat- 
yg group. To me one of the most appealing, most 
emarkable, most unusual for her time, was Sarah 
\Iden Ripley. Born in 1793, a descendent of both 
Villiam Bradford and John Alden, daughter of a 
cholarly sea captain, Sarah grew up with a passion for 
sarning, at a time when such an interest was consid- 
red "unbecoming for a female" — if it had to do with 
nything except domestic duties. 

_ Sarah was the very definition of a "polymath": a 
erson who seems to know something about almost 
verything. Beginning in childhood, her passion for 
nowledge lasted throughout her life. At fourteen she 
vas familiar with both Latin and Greek, and was 
eading Voltaire’s novels in the original French. Nor 
tas her zest for knowledge confined to language and 
terature. She studied mathematics and philosophy; 
he was interested in chemistry, and particularly in 
stronomy. But her special delight was botany, a 
lursuit that she shared with Henry Thoreau. (The 
amous botanist Asa Gray declared her to be the most 
ccomplished woman botanist he had ever met.) 

| In her studies of philosophy, in her view of life, 
iarah was decidedly liberal for her time. It seems 
ikely that her unconventional views influenced Ralph 
Valdo Emerson in his youth. Waldo was eleven years 
iid when his father died. Sarah — only ten years 
Valdo’s senior — joined his formidable aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson in directing his education. Mary 
Moody was a religious fundamentalist. In later years 
he was distressed at the thought that Sarah may have 
ia their young pupil with dangerously liberal 
__ (When, some thirty years later, Emerson pub- 
ished his first book of Essays, Mary was shocked by 
vhat she considered offenses against Christian decency. 
the laid the chief blame on Sarah. Almost hysterical, 
he regretted that Waldo "had not gone to the tomb 
midst his early honors," instead of living on to be 
lisgraced by his heretical opinions.) 

Sarah’s early years, when she had contributed to 
Valdo’s education, were shadowed by an endless round 
if domestic duties, as well as overseeing the education 
if her younger siblings after their mother’s death. 
That dreadful ironing day," she groaned. At the age 
if twenty-five, however, she took on a much more 
lemanding job when she married Mary Moody Emer- 
on’s half-brother, Samuel Ripley, minister of the First 
ongregational Church in Waltham. Now she was 
urdened with raising her own family, as well as 
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Young Emerson’s Teacher; Born a Century Too Soon 


teaching in the boarding school (all boys, of course) 
that her husband established in their house to supple- 
ment his minister’s salary. She was a superb teacher, 
and her students loved her. But life was hard. She 
never complained to her husband, but she let herself go 
in a letter to an intimate friend: "I would there any 
hole to creep out of this most servile of all situations, 
a country clergyman’s wife." 

Sarah’s last years were perhaps her happiest: 
certainly her most serene. She was fifty-three years old 
when her husband retired from the pastorate in 
Waltham, and the family took up residence in the 
Manse, his boyhood home. Years later she recalled 
that first spring morning in Concord: "The bright river 
which I welcomed as my own, the trees covered with 
chattering blackbirds, good as rooks, the feeling that I 
had at last a home." Once more she had time for 
reading. (A grandson once found her deep in a 
volume of Sanskrit, complaining that she could not read 
it without a dictionary.) She resumed her study of 
botany, and her interest in the whole world of nature, 
especially in birds. And she lived long enough to learn 
— and perhaps to welcome — Charles Darwin’s heretical 
view of mankind’s place in the universe. 

Sarah’s husband, the Rev. Samuel Ripley, died 
only a year after his retirement, but she would live on 
for another twenty years. Fortunately she had many 
friends in Concord: most important of all, the Emer- 
sons, with whom she had kept in close touch during her 
years in Waltham. 

This new freedom must have been very welcome. 
But Sarah, as a woman, would not have been expected 
to take any active part in community affairs. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, the period of the so-called 
"American Renaissance," women were still supposed to 
know their place and their intellectual capacities. Even 
Emerson, in his lecture on "Uses of Great Men" — 
delivered in 1846 — remarked on how we learn wisdom 
from men of genius almost without effort, "as a wife 
arrives at the intellectual and moral elevations of her 
husband." Though he couldn’t deny women the right to 
own property or hold public offices, he hoped that they 
wouldn’t want to do so. Henry Thoreau admired Mary 
Moody Emerson because she appeared to have the 
intellect of a man (and no doubt because he found her 
to be a good listener). Nathaniel Hawthorne treated 
his wife (at least on some occasions) as if she were a 
combination of an angel and a retarded child. Bronson 
Alcott’s greatest compliment to Margaret Fuller was 
that she had the intellect of a man. What Sarah 
thought of all this we can only surmise. We do know 
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Country 
Flair Fashions | 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. | 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products | 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 
160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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& 

© Relaxation 
° Facials @Stress Management | 
° Aroma Therapy ¢Makeup Instruction Gladys G . Hillman 
Wari | 

ae | Certified Massage Therapist 
Call for Appointment Licensed Esthetician » 
617 259 8943 Gift Certificates Available AMTA | 
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that she had a sense of humor, and that perhaps she 
was not over-awed by her former pupil, Waldo Emer- 
‘son, when he had become famous. She attended his 
lectures, but she had advised him to keep them more 
down to earth. "Tomorrow evening," she wrote to a 
friend, "Mr. Emerson has promised to bring a lecture 
which has legs. But I fear, after all, wings will be 
‘sprouting out at the heels." 
* * * 

One can’t help speculating on what Sarah Ripley 
‘might have been, were she living in our time. Certain- 
ly a director of the New England Wildflower Society 
and a member of Massachusetts Audubon. She is 
‘making a good living as a tenured professor of the 
classics at Harvard. But she is disappointed and 
‘somewhat annoyed by the fading interest in the study 
ot Greek and Latin literature. She wonders if it is too 
late in life to change her field of endeavor. Though it 
would mean a serious drop in income, might she return 
to school teaching, of which she has had ample experi- 
ence? Or, better, to private tutoring in nuclear biology, 
or even in astronomy, which has always fascinated her, 
and where women are making major contributions. 
The discoveries of the Hubble telescope are exciting: 
they are giving us a whole new concept of the universe. 
| One thing she knows for sure: "I intend to be 
part of the action!" 
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White or Red? Sweet or Dry? 


Wet or Dry? 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 

This is a column about humidity, or humdiddy as 
T' called it in "Bert and I." We all have preferences 
tween white or red wine (depending on the entree), 
put sometimes not, and sweet or dry sherry and 
vermouth. But whether wet is good or bad, and vice 
versa for dry depends on the context. Herewith some 
lontext. 


(n weather, dry is good, wet bad. 

{n wit, dry is good. 

Sood or bad? Wet behind the ears, we all were once. 
People: the British have an expression called the 
wets," who are bad. He’s a drip. 


But wet can be good: in counties and towns, wet is 
300d, dry is bad, unless one has easy access to wet. 


Whistles that are dry are bad; wet that whistle. 
ind one needs to be wet for some purposes, as in 
deing weighed, dripping wet. 


Are compromises allowed? 
f so, cake is bad dry, worse wet, but best moist. 
?robably the same with kisses. 


copyright 1995 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
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508-371-0180 
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Our Schools 


LOOKING AHEAD (WITH AN EYE ON THE PAST) 
IN THE LINCOLN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Town Speaks 


by the Lincoln School Committee 


Much of what we can anticipate in 1995 in our 
public schools has its roots in the events of 1994. It is 
sometimes said that change is ubiquitous in the Lincoln 
schools, and neither the year behind nor the year 
ahead seems likely to disprove that theorem. But it is 
the School Committee’s hope — a hope surely shared 
by the administration, faculty, parents, and students 
alike — that the seeds of future stability are being sown 
widely and deeply, and are taking root even now. 

The year 1994 saw changes in school leadership, 
educational practices, and in the school’s physical plant. 
Superintendent Rebecca van der Bogert resigned, and 
was replaced by the excellent Dr. Mark McQuillan. 
Longtime Hanscom Middle School principal Ron Hadge 
retired, and was succeeded by Barry Hopping. School 
committee members Agnes Wiggin and Leslie Vagliano 
departed and Terry Perlmutter and Steve Johnson took 
their places. Hanscom representatives Neal Mills and 
James Boyne were succeeded by Barbara Messamore 
and Robert Roby. 

Changes in educational practice were in large part 
the product of the Education Reform Act of 1993. 
Among other things, the Act mandated changes in 
school governance (greater authority invested in the 
superintendent, principals, and school councils, and less 
in the school committee), student performance (adop- 
tion of a Common Core of Learning, statewide curricu- 
lum frameworks, academic performance standards, and 
new assessment criteria), and school finance (less state 
support for "wealthy" districts like Lincoln). 

The transformation of the Lincoln campus began 
in earnest in June with ground-breaking for the new 
building. The project is ahead of schedule, and by the 
close of this calendar year the physical move to the 
new space should be complete. The tragic death of 
Alan Courage in a construction accident on the site 
was a dark cloud on an otherwise sunny landscape. 

In the months ahead there is much to be done. 
Dr. McQuillan’s action plan, warmly welcomed by the 
community, moves five initiatives in the front of the 
agenda: (1) launching a comprehensive curriculum 
review and evaluation system; (2) revision of the 
middle schools mathematics program; (3) evaluation 
and possible modification of middle school scheduling 
(and the reconsideration of the appropriate role and 
place of the fourth and fifth grades in each middle 
school); (4) physically integrating Hartwell, Brooks, and 
Smith buildings in and around the new building; and 
(5) developing a comprehensive plan for after-school 
enrichment. 

If the menu above were not already sufficiently 
rich, there is much more that will require the schools’ 
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attention before year’s end. Although Hanscom is 
apparently safe for now, we must not be complacent 
about its future; the impact of a major change in its 
status would be felt profoundly by the schools. The 
budget process, which in 1994-95 went more smoothly 
than in some years, can bear some further refinement, | 
consensus is needed in the Town on how to accommo- | 
date rising costs in a period of shrinking state contribu-_ 
tions to the schools’ budget. Greater diversity, a goal 
realized in part by the METCO program and the. 
schools’ diversity plan, must be addressed continually 
and vigorously. And the special needs of both our 
slower and our faster learners require ongoing atten- 
tion. 

In the months ahead our compass should be a 
simple one: to put the best interests of our children — 
first. The schools are fortunate to be equipped with 
thoughtful vision and mission statements that provide a 
flexible framework for the achievement of that objec- 
tive. The schools are strong, but they have high 
hurdles to overcome today, just as surely as there will | 
be new hurdles tomorrow. The School Committee, the | 
administration, the faculty, our students, our parents, — 
and indeed the town itself, have the collective commit- 
ment, intelligence, energy and resources to surmount > 
those hurdles. 

The educator Roland Barth once wrote that the 
life of an adult involved with a school resembled - 
nothing so much as a sneaker going round and round 
in a clothes dryer. While that may be our fate as 
adults, let us work together to ensure that our child- | 
ren’s experience here in Lincoln is less fractured, less 
circular, less heated, more satisfying. | 


a 


| 
SCHOOL BUILDING PROJECT UPDATE 


by Esther Braun 


Exciting! Thrilling!! These were my thoughts as 
I recently toured the school building construction with 
Werner Grabowski, Clerk of the Works, as my guide. 
Having worked on this project from its inception four 
years ago, and having poured over countless versions of | 
designs prepared by HMFH Architects, I was gratified — 
to see it all coming to life. 

The new construction is nearly sixty per cent — 
complete in the four classrooms which enclose the | 
courtyard at Brooks and also in the six classrooms on 
the north side of the library connector. Two sixth | 
grades, Home Economics and Industrial arts will be — 
transferred from the Smith building to their new — 
permanent homes in the courtyard connector during — 
April vacation. This will leave four classrooms in the . 
northern wing of the Smith building available for the | 
contractor to begin the necessary renovations there. At | 
the same time, the current Brooks library will be — 
moved to temporary quarters in four of the six new 
classrooms in the north of the new library building. 
The language classrooms will be moved to their 


»yermanent quarters in the other two classrooms there. 
The contractor will then be able to start the conversion 
of the old library wing to classrooms. Other temporary 
moves during April vacation involve LEAP, the 
METCO office, and the Brooks Teachers Room. 
These moves will make it possible for the contractor to 
finish renovating the affected spaces by June and the 
sulk of the building project by the opening of school 
next fall. The teachers and librarians connected with 
these spaces have agreed to spend their vacation taking 
apart their current rooms and setting up their new 
ones. 


| During the summer, Hartwell will be renovated to 
teceive the Administrative offices; the two libraries will 
de installed in their new permanent quarters; the fourth 
grades will be moved to their four classrooms in the 
tear of the library connector; the third grades will be 
jransferred to their permanent rooms in the Smith 
puilding. That will leave grades K-2 at Hartwell, until 
‘hey can be moved by December when the Smith 
“enovations will be completed. 

The bell tower, the focal point of the new school 
duildings, will be topped by a weather vane designed by 
ome or more students in a competition. A panel of 
judges will choose the winning design some time in 
March. 


LINCOLN-SUDBURY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Over the past few years the Lincoln-Sudbury 
School Committee and the faculty at L-S, through the 
L-S 21 committee, have been considering how best to 
prepare students for life in the twenty-first century, and 
ways in which learning can be facilitated. This has led 
to a number of changes that have already been imple- 
mented, such as conducting foreign language classes in 
the language being studied. Next year L-S will make 
what is probably the most dramatic change: that is, the 
schedule will change from seven 50-minute blocks to 
five blocks of varying lengths, most of which will be 75- 
minutes long, and classes will meet three or four times 
per week over a two-week rotation. 
| The decision to change the schedule at L-S was 
made after long and careful consideration of what 
benefits this might bring to the School. So, what are 
these benefits? The most effective teaching methods 
for students are those that actively involve students, 
such as project work, discussions, and lab activities. 
Longer teaching blocks will give students more time to 
complete projects, case studies, labs, and other hands- 
on activities; teachers should have more time to work 
with small groups or individual students; and longer 
blocks are less likely to result in the interruption by the 
bell of lively discussions of a film just seen or a lab 
just completed. 

The least effective teaching method is lecturing. 
As students know, it is hard to pay attention to 
someone speaking for any length of time, and without 
time for reflection about what has been said, the 
retention rate is low. Lecturing does cover a lot of 


material, but not very effectively unless the lecturer is 
exceptionally engaging. Therefore, if a course demands 
coverage of a lot of material, it may be better to 
acquire the breadth by reading, and more depth by 
class activities. 

Presently, students may have homework for four 
or five subjects every day. Thus, it is hard to get really 
involved in one assignment without sacrificing another 
or worrying that there will not be time to complete all 
the assignments. With the new schedule, most assign- 
ments will not be due the following day, and there will 
be fewer (but probably longer) assignments each day, so 
that homework should become a little less stressful. 

The new schedule has a lunch break which brings 
far more benefit than just a time for people to go to 
the cafeteria to get some food (which will still be 
available at other times, as it is now). It will be a time 
when there are no classes, which will allow students to 
go to a band practice, to have a class assembly, or have 
a club meeting without missing any classes as they 
might now. 

The Committee believes that longer teaching 
blocks will encourage teachers to find thought-provoking 
and engaging activities for their classes, as well as have 
more time for individual students. There is no doubt 
that this will be a challenge to the teachers. The 
majority of teachers, however, are either in enthusiastic 
support of the change or are willing to try it. Any 
change is hard, a leap into the unknown. But we have 
looked out the window into this new way of running 
the school, and it seems an attractive place to be. 


THE LINCOLN PTA 


The Lincoln PTA serves as link between parents 
of students and the staff of the Lincoln schools. It 
works to enrich education and to support both students 
and staff; it also serves to foster communication and 
understanding between the community and the schools. 
Its activities are many and varied and include opportu- 
nities for volunteers. 

In the schools, the PTA sponsors a series of 
assemblies and enrichment programs in classrooms. 
This year, for instance, children at Hartwell saw the 
Opera UnMet troupe perform Mozart’s "The Magic 
Flute"; in the weeks before the performance, they 
painted scenery for the production in their art classes. 
All grades also watched Rochel Coleman’s monologue, 
"I, Nat Love," about a slave born in Tennessee who 
became a famous black cowboy. The money the PTA 
raises through its annual Wrapping Paper Sale and Ski 
and Skate Sale provides funds for these programs. The 
PTA is also sponsoring Author’s Week at Hartwell, 
when authors and illustrators will meet with students in 
each grade and discuss their work. The Soccer Coffee 
program raises money for these special weeks. 

Alternating daytime and evening meetings offers 
opportunities for everyone to attend. At its four 
evening meetings throughout the year, speakers address 
issues of broad interest; Superintendent Mark Mac- 
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MARK D. SHUMAN 
OF COUNSEL 


CABLE ADDRESS: DANELAW 


GATCHELL 


PAINTING COMPANY 


>RESIDENTIAL 
>COMMERCIAL 
PINTERIOR SERVICES 
>FREE ESTIMATE 


P.O. BOX 543, LINCOLN 259-1566 


»Quillan spoke at the November meeting, and Diane 
Pelletier and the Pupil Services staff discussed special 
education in December. 
The PTA sponsors the Birthday Books program. 
“Books chosen by the staff of the Hartwell and Brooks 
Jibraries are available for purchase to honor a birthday, 
ora holiday, or an achievement. A bookplate inscribed 
for the occasion is affixed to each book. The PTA also 
publishes the Mini-Link every week during the school 
year; the Mini-Link includes calendar listings and 
descriptions of upcoming events at Hartwell and 
‘Brooks. It compiles and distributes class lists, as well. 
| The Parent Education Committee is working to develop 
‘programs for the spring and fall of 1995. 

The PTA fills a crucial role in the school commu- 
nity, but it is only as strong as its membership. 
“Membership i in the PTA signals support for the Lincoln 
schools; it is also the best way to learn what is happen- 
ing in the schools, and why. It is a window on the 


process. Dues are nominal; moreover, they directly 
benefit and enrich our children’s education. Everyone 
is welcome to join; call Cathy Long, Membership 
Chairperson, at 259-1477. 


| MINUTEMAN SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY HIGH 
SCHOOL AND ADULT CAREER CENTER 


| Celebrating its twentieth year of operation, 
Minuteman Science-Technology High School and Adult 
Career Center is now sending almost half of its 
graduating classes on to higher education at two- and 
four-year colleges. Among the colleges and universities 
which members of the Class of 1994 are currently 
| attending are: the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
Carnegie Mellon University, Northeastern University, 
University of Massachusetts/Lowell, University of 
_Massachusetts/Amherst, Culinary Institute of America, 


Johnson and Wales University, Wentworth Institute of 
Technology, Berklee College of Music, and Hesser 
College. 

Providing the resources and the staff for all 
students to achieve excellence in academics is a top 
| priority at Minuteman Tech. 

* Precalculus and Calculus courses are given for 
' college credit to Minuteman students during the 
school day by Middlesex Community College staff. 
* A Biotechnology Academy for gifted high school 
Students (one of only two in the United States) 
has been established at Minuteman Tech under a 


grant from the National Science Foundation. The 

Academy will open in September 1995. 

e Other emerging technology majors have been 
implemented or are under development in envi- 
ronmental technology, metrology and telecommu- 
nications (with a grant of $180,000 from the 
federal Advanced Research Projects Agency). 

« Under dual enrollment agreements with colleges, 
Minuteman Tech students have the opportunity to 
complete their senior year of high school and one 
year of college at the same time. 

e Accelerated learning techniques and learning 
styles testing are utilized school-wide to help 
students learn more, better and faster, while 
developing a love of learning. 

e In reading and mathematics laboratories, Minute- 
man students use state-of-the-art MacIntosh 
software to hone their skills. 

e University professors who are regular visitors in 
our science and technology laboratories tell us 
they have never seen high school labs with such 
sophisticated equipment. 

In Minuteman Tech’s Total Quality Management 
environment, staff and students are encouraged and 
expected to strive for higher and higher levels of 
achievement. Nothing is ever "good enough" at Minute- 
man Science-Technology High School. 


[JONELAN'S | 


mua SUPERMARKETS Ssaeumen 


Fresh in Our Bakery 
Hot Cross Buns 
European Bread and Pastries 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 
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PARENT SATISFACTION SURVEYS ARE A POWERFUL TOOL FOR 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


STEPHEN R. LOW 


Introduction 


Ed Koch, former New York City mayor, knew the value of 
satisfaction surveys. On jaunts to the City’s neighborhoods, 
he frequently asked the crowds, “How am I doing?” Maybe, 
he was just looking for a pat on the back, but his question is 
a reminder that constituent opinions are the opinions that 
really count. 


Today, satisfaction surveys have become a powerful tool for 
businesses and other organizations committed to providing 
better product and service quality to their customers. Not 
just commercial giants like Ford and NYNEX embrace this 
technique, but Rossini’s Pizza and some of our local 
churches do, too. 


Measuring customer satisfaction is now recognized as the 
essential first step for bettering performance. Significantly, 
just the act of soliciting comment lets the customer know 
that the provider cares—even before the delivery of tangible 
improvements.! Is concern over customer satisfaction just 
another “nineties' thing” or will it become routine? Time 
will tell, but soliciting feedback from the folks who pay the 
bills seems too close to common sense to make it just 
another fad. 


Why Do We Need School Surveys? 


In recent memory, there has been no attempt to conduct a 
comprehensive survey of parent opinions about Lincoln’s 
public schools. Instead, feedback to policy setters, 
administrators, and faculty is random and ad hoc, taking the 
form of public comment at School Committee meetings or 
hearings, informal parent initiatives, and private conferences 
with school administrators and teachers. 


Over the years, parent attempts to effect change in Lincoln’s 
schools have often been rejected by blaming the current 
feedback system for providing imperfect, unreliable data— 


1 But beware! If improvements are called for and, then, are not 
forthcoming, any goodwill engendered will be lost! 
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data insufficient to justify a response. It is difficult tal 
defend against this view. Consider, for example: 


e Many parents will not voice an opinion except when 
asked. 


e Many parents are reluctant to voice opinions even when 
asked—either in a public or private setting—fearing 
that their identity will be tied to their responses. In some 
cases, parents are intimidated by the fear of retribution | 
in the form of adverse treatment of their children. 


e Many parents fail to take initiatives in providing 
feedback except to complain. This can distort the true — 


picture, and limits the recognition of good performance. 


_—— 


i 


\f 
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e The views conveyed by outspoken parents may not 


parallel attitudes held by more passive parents who, 
nevertheless, have well-formed opinions. 


Only a formal, comprehensive program for measuring 


parent satisfaction can overcome these limitations. Without | 
a broadbased survey, it is impossible to obtain a credible | 
assessment of parent attitudes, and to measure the diversity _ 
and the depth of those opinions. A thorough survey gives all | 
parents an equal opportunity to be heard on a confidential 


basis and can generate accurate opinion profiles. 


| 
| 
| 


; 


In the last few months, we have demonstrated that the | 


current, anecdote-driven system cannot deliver feedback that | 
compares in quality or power with opinions that have been | 
gathered systematically and that are backed by the force of 
statistical validity. 


A Pilot Project: The 1994 Brooks Survey 


Last fall, five Lincoln families, representing widely diversail 
educational needs, surveyed the parents of all 1994 Brooks 
School graduates in an attempt to measure that group’s 
satisfaction with their recent middle school experience. This — 
was a mail survey that used a one-page questionnaire sent | 
along with a brief cover letter signed by the sponsors. 
Questions sought opinions on individual academic subjects, | 
each of the “specials” taught at Brooks, after-school — 


yrograms, and a few other items. A final question probed 
wwerall preparation for high school. Most items sought a 
esponse based on a five point “excellent”-to-”poor” scale, 
nd “no opinion” was an option in every instance. 


F total, we surveyed parents of 49 of the 51 Brooks 
‘aduates (addresses for two families were unavailable). 
‘he response rate was remarkable: 36 (75%) of the parents 
esponded, and a 37th questionnaire trickled in after the 
eport was prepared. The very few “no opinion” responses 
0 individual topics queried, in combination with the number 
\f responses to this pilot effort, proves that, when asked, an 
\verwhelming majority of parents has formed opinions on 


chool performance and wants to voice them.? 


’arents Want a Continuing Satisfaction Survey Program 


)ne conclusion from the pilot satisfaction study conducted 
4 fall 1994 stands out more than any other: 97% of the 
‘arents—all but 1 of the 35 parents responding to the 
uestion—asserted that “there is the need to assess and 
eport on (school) performance on a continuing basis.” 


considering such a program, the overwhelming majority 
f parents called for establishment of a parent/school task 
orce to pursue this goal. Now is the time to form such a 
roup and to act on this mandate. 


low Should We Proceed? 


have proposed that we establish a small, permanent 
ommittee of parents and school department personnel to 
ake on the responsibility for developing a parent 
atisfaction survey program and analyzing the results. 
Vhile a small committee (perhaps five or seven people) can 
ict most efficiently, it is essential that its members solicit 
ind respond to ideas and input from the educational 
ommunity-at-large: parents and_ students, teachers, 
idministrators, and the School Committee. 


‘ollowing brief organizational activities faced by any new 
kody (defining a mission, establishing rules of governance, 
tc.), the committee should quickly establish the scope of a 
lext round of surveys, establish a budget, and secure 


Analysis of the data disclosed that parents do perceive some 
trengths at Brooks, but they also voiced serious concerns in 
éveral areas. Readers interested in the results from this effort 
an find copies of the survey report in the Lincoln Public 
Abrary and the Brooks School library or may contact the author. 


funding. Based on experience from the pilot project, 
completing a survey of all Hartwell and Brooks School 
parents in May or June would be an easily-met goal. 


Looking ahead, the lessons learned, as well as the results, 
from the pilot study should serve as a useful starting point 
for further research. Some of the issues identified last fall 
need additional probing that can help to formulate 
appropriate responses and maximize their effectiveness. But 
this is only the beginning. There are many candidate areas 
for further research, with subjects as diverse as class size, 
report card format and content, discipline, homework loads, 
field trip policies, and on and on and on. The challenge will 
be to avoid the temptation to ask so many questions that, in 
the end, we discourage busy parents from responding. 


The committee we need faces the task of surveying not just 
Brooks and Hartwell parents, but the parents of students 
enrolled in private schools. As a community, it is hard to 
explain our complacency with the steady loss of 25% of our 
students to private schools. The traditional explanation— 
that private schooling is a family tradition—does not hold 
up under scrutiny. We have much to learn from parents who 
opt out of our schools: first, to find out “Why?” and, then, 
to benefit from their experiences with private school 
programs. 


In Conclusion 


Parent satisfaction is not the only measure of school quality, 
but it is too important to ignore. Giving parents this stronger 
voice permits us to deliver the data that school policy setters 
and administrators need as they consider the issues, 
prioritize their initiatives, and do their jobs. 


The output from these surveys offers another benefit: it 
improves communication among parents by sensitizing us to 
the opinions of others and permits comparison with and 
refinement of our own views—reinforcing some and 
diminishing the significance of others. 


With satisfaction surveys playing an effective role in 
monitoring and improving the quality of every kind of 
service imaginable—including those available from 
governments and their agencies—now is the time to bring 
these benefits to Lincoln’s schools, as well. 


© 1995 Stephen R. Low 


3 In terms of cost, the pilot study relied on volunteer effort and 
cost less than $100 for postage and photocopying. 


LINCOLN REVIEW Mar. issue 
Subscription rate for the remaining 
four issues this year is $6.00 
Name 
Address 
City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 


Showing at the Clark Gallery in Lincoln until March 24th 
is an exhibit of contemporary Navajo weaving, Family 
Thread. The tradition of Navajo weaving is generally 
handed down from mother, or grandmother, to daughter, 
although male weavers are a well-established phenome- 
non. This exhibition in Lincoln is free and open to the 
public. 
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"MY IREPUTATION 
CSOESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MIORNING ~ 
ya4e SAM. Darig Francheti 


Were so committed to making the finest, freshest bread, 
it keeps us up at night. 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3.a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread =< 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Sk 
SSS 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Saturday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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Paris and My Daughter 


Travel not only takes us into the unknown, it also gives 


us the distance to see the familiar in a new light. When I 
took my then seven-year-old daughter 
envisioned the city and how we would discover it together. 


But I 


to Paris, I 


learned as much about my daughter and our 
relationship as I did about the City of Lights. 

_ [had never been to Paris and spoke no French, but I 
had always been curious to see the city on the Seine. At 
first, Tina was not enthusiastic. She suggested we spend the 
April vacation in Florida (read: Disneyworld) or 
Manhattan instead. To pique her interest in Paris, I 
brought home children’s books such as The King’s Day, 
Linnea in Monet's Garden and the Madeline series. I 
mentioned that France was famous for croissants and 
French fries, two of her favorite foods. In the end, though, 
what really ignited my daughter’s enthusiasm for the trip 


' was the news that EuroDisney had just opened outside of 
Paris. 


Tina helped to choose the hotel we stayed at, studying 
descriptions in guidebooks and the photographs in Wendy 


_ Amold’s Historic Hotels in Paris. We finally settled on 
_ Le Saint-Gregoire, a small Left Bank hotel; Tina was 


particularly happy when our second-story room turned 
out to be pink, her favorite color. 
We frequently ate dinner at La Marlotte, a bistro around 


‘the corner from our hotel. While I dined on chicken 
. fricassee and fresh noodles or poached salmon, Tina had 


| the same meal each time: grilled steak with sliced, sautéed 


potatoes. The first few evenings, I even let her have a 
couple of cokes with dinner (after all, we were on 
vacation) while I finished off the meal with a cup of cafe 


| creme— until it finally dawned on me that all of that 
_ caffeine was the reason we couldn’t fall asleep before 2 


a.m. 

But it was cozy lying in bed, talking in the dark. 
Fortunately, it didn’t really matter what time we got up. 
Tina liked eating in the hotel’s breakfast room, where they 
served her a whole pot of hot chocolate. And on those 
momings when we slept too late for breakfast at the hotel, 
we walked a few blocks to Poilane, a hole-in-the-wall 
bakery where they not only had the flakiest chocolate 
croissants I’d ever tasted, but they also gave Tina free 
samples of their butter cookies. 


Ambling along the avenues of _ the © sixth 


arrondissement, we had plenty of time to explore the 


neighborhood, stopping at outdoor cafes and searching 
through racks of postcards for just the right ones to add to 
our collections. Isolated from the people around us by our 


_ minimal French, Tina and I walked through Paris in a kind 


of bubble. We relied on each other for companionship in 
a way that we seldom did at home. 

Before leaving home, I had decided that I would let 
Tina set the pace on this, our first mother-daughter trip. 
But as this was also my first visit to Paris, there were 
occasions when it was difficult to compromise. 

Using guidebooks, we each made a list of what we most 
wanted to see — and then we negotiated. Tina wanted to 


do EuroDisney and the Eiffel Tower. I chose Monet’s 
waterlily murals at L’Orangerie; Monet’s garden at 
Giverny appealed to both of us. 

Our first destination, the Eiffel Tower, was a big hit 
with Tina. She loved riding the elevator to the second 
stage with its panoramic view of the city, but was 
disappointed that the top floor was closed that day. I, on 
the other hand, was grateful that we couldn’t go any 
higher. Tina wanted to have our picture taken at the photo 
concession. She has always loved jokes but I was still 
Surprised when she chose the most outrageous 
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by Judith Rosenberg 


background board: in the Polaroid, our faces peer out 
above the bodies of two Can-Can dancers, prancing in 
front of the tower. My cheeky daughter thought the 
picture was hilarious; I was mildly chagrined. 

Earlier that morning, Tina had declared “No art 
museums.” Since she likes to draw, I didn’t take such a 
statement too seriously but figured she just wanted to exert 
her authority by playing dictator. I suggested that we 
spend the rest of the afternoon at the Costume Museum, 
across from the Louvre. The budding actress agreed. 

Although on the map the distance looked reasonable, it 
took us three hours to walk to Tuileries Gardens where the 
Louvre and L’Orangerie are located. Intensifying my 
guilt about not having hailed a taxi was the fact that the 
Costume Museum was closed, apparently indefinitely. 

I insisted that we stop briefly at L’Orangerie to see 
Monet’s waterlily paintings. While I was awed by the 
murals, Tina took a quick look around, said, “Nice,” and 
was ready to move on. The upstairs galleries, however, 
caught her attention. “Why are there so many paintings of 
naked women and none of naked men?,” the nascent 
feminist asked. Why, indeed? 

The next day, while we were out walking, I casually 
mentioned that we were near the Louvre. Tina’s anti- 
museum mood had altered, for now she was eager to see 
the Mona Lisa. But after waiting in line to view “the 
most famous painting in the world,” my seven-year-old 
was not impressed. “She’s not even that pretty,” Tina 
observed. However, she was fascinated by Rubens’ larger- 
than-life portraits of the “handsome” royal couple, 
Henry IV and Marie de Medici, which lined the walls of 
one of the galleries. 

As the days slipped by, Tina badgered me with, 
“When are we going to EuroDisney?” and “Are we 
going to EuroDisney today?” I happen to be fond of 
Disneyland, which we had visited on numerous occasions 
when we lived in California. But spending one of our few 
days in Paris with Mickey Mouse seemed like a waste of 
time, even more so after we went. 

Tina, on the other hand, loved the smaller and less 
crowded EuroDisney. While I emphasized how similar this 
was to Disneyland, Tina pointed out the small distinctions. 
At EuroDisney, the announcements and signs were in 
French as well as in English while the snack carts sold 
bottled water and popcorn with sugar and salt. “See, they 
are different,” she said. “You thought they’d be the 
same but they’re not.” 

As it turned out, we had saved the best for last. On 
Sunday, we headed into the French countryside, to 
Monet’s home in Giverny. Without a car, this turned out 
to be an all-day expedition. Tina had no interest in seeing 
the painter’s house but his garden inspired her. She 
spent most of our two hours there sketching the tulips, 
willow trees and the famous Japanese bridge over the 
pond. Although she has always loved to draw, her 
absorption in the landscape surprised me. 

Seeing my daughter in quite literally a different light 
deepened my perception of her not only in that moment 
in Monet’s garden but throughout the trip. Thrown into 
relief against the backdrop of Paris, 1 saw more clearly her 
fearlessness, her desire to go higher than I, her precocious 
sense of humor, her fresh perspectives on art, her feminist 
sensibility, her stubbornness, her creativity. Perhaps my 
memories have been colored by the same golden spring 
light that suffused the Arc d’ Triomphe the morning we 
arrived in Paris. But as I look back on this first trip 
together, it was, quite simply, one of the best weeks of my 


life. ®) 
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Circling 
by Suze Craig 


The year turned quietly: February’s lassitude dissolved 
into March’s burgeoning activity; sheep shearing Satur- 
day rolled into view. We gathered at Betty’s barn to 
accomplish the earliest harvest, the fleeces. Pretty much 
as last year and the year before—except Bruce, the 
shearer, had a new nine-tooth shearing head that he could 
turn on and off right at the clipper, instead of having to 
marionette-lift his right elbow up so his hand could find 
the dangling power string. Ellen and Betty and a young, 
capable looking woman I’]I call Margie, who raises Me- 
rino sheep in Maine, worked at the newly shorn fleeces 
billowed on the skirting table, pulling out and discarding 
wet and mucky edged locks of wool, snarls of bramble—a 
first pass at tidying them up for later sale. 

When asked what was new in her life, Margie allowed 
as how some months ago she and her husband had parted 
ways. 

“There was a lot of talk about the tyranny of the farm.” 
She snorted and yanked from her edge of the fleece a large 
manure-laden tag of wool, flipped it expertly into the 
round discard bin waiting beside the table. 

Assorted hoots and chortles, some rueful laughter. 

“That’s not a new one to anyone here.” 

“Hey, I never heard the word tyranny—all I heard was 
the word tyrant.” 

“Yup—and always applied to me.” 

The blades buzzed, and animal-catcher Andy steadied 
a very pregnant ewe against his knees as he clipped her 
front hooves. Margie swiftly, carefully bundled the now 
skirted fleece into a large plastic bag, handed it to me. In 
the mouth of the top I placed a piece of paper with the 
ewe’s ear tag number “Red 107—wet” and handed it up 
through the ceiling—a hole having been there conven- 
iently arranged—to Michael, whose job it was to receive 
bags into the ladderless loft and arrange them according 
to fleece color and dampness. 

“White wet,” I called up to him, and turned back to my 
clipboard. 

“Orange 032,” Andy singsonged, eyeing the rectangu- 
lar tangerine ear tag as he cradle-lugged the next 150- 
pound animal over to Bruce, who stepped back from 
unfurling another fleece onto the skirting table to receive 
Andy’s ungainly load of a by now down on the floor and 
balanced on what would be her buttocks if she had them 
animal. 

It was only after all the sheep barbering and toenail 
clipping and skirting and annotating and bagging and 
lifting was over that I was able to contemplate the tyranny 
of the farm. Intereresting turn of phrase, but it applies not 
just to the farm—it’s the tyranny of the the circle, the 
cycle, the relentless, disinterested turn of the seasons. 
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Not surprising someone should narrow down on | 
microcosm of life, the farm, and to view it as someho 
having a kind of iron hand, see it as a despot exacting a 
all-consuming tax of time, energy, and imagination. Ifm 
list of spring chores (not the ordinary everyday chore; 
like feeding and watering animals) is any indication, eve 
a very small farm, lacking so much as a middling floc 
of sheep, will sure dominate us the rest of the year: bur 
brush pile in the garden and prune and mulch the apple 
and raspberries and grapes and start the seedlings in th 
greenhouse and drag and fertilize and lime and re-fenc 
the pasture and uncover and tidy the herb and rock gai 
dens and prep for the chick arrival and... } 

Absolute rule, absolute sovereignty in my life fror 
now until fall frost, you betcha. But hardly lawless. I 
fact, ironically, severely bound by law. As day follow 
night. 

Tyrannical, oppressive? As unjustly severe as will b 
the lambs from those newly shorn sheep. 

And today, oh today, is a Wednesday and even thoug 
it’s early March the temperature soared to 70 and tuli 
noses poke up in front of the hen house and shiny gree! 
chive needles glint in the herb garden and the steer hous 
corral is manure mud-luscious and thank heaven I won’ 
have a chance to keel the pot of politics and philosophy 
again until fall. g 


| 


Supplying Hohe and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 
Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie’s_— 
M.-F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help sat 7.30.4-00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


‘he Town Speaks 
Jrganizations in Lincoln 


ASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY AND 
M?UMLIN FARM EDUCATION CENTER AND 
[LDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Headquartered in Lincoln, the mission of the 
lassachusetts Audubon Society is "to capture the 
‘ention of the inquisitive mind, instill an affection for 
life, and foster an intelligent understanding of the 
iman position in the natural world." 

_ Through Drumlin Farm and a network of wildlife 
netuaries from the Berkshires to Cape Cod, we work 
_the areas of conservation, education, and advocacy 
protecting water, wildlife and land, serving schoolchil- 
‘en with science and nature education, and assisting 
‘munities and officials to better protect natural 
‘sources. 

The naturalists and teachers at Massachusetts 
udubon bring science and nature education to schools 
id use the sanctuaries as outdoor classrooms. At 
iralin Farm, children can investigate salamanders in 
‘spring pool, watch chicks hatching from eggs, and 
arn about organic farming or modern conservation at 
immer camps and year-round programs. The Audu- 
om Ark at Drumlin Farm offers off-site visits from 
itive New England wildlife and domestic animals to 
ach about habitats and biological diversity. Adults, 
10, participate in programs from composting workshops 
) birding tours. Teaching about sustainable agriculture 
rovides additional benefits since Drumlin Farm’s 
tganic gardens supply fresh produce for visitors to the 
im and to various Boston farmers’ markets. 

Since our founding in 1896, we have forged 
iccessful partnerships with communities, individuals, 
thools, and businesses to carry out our mission. One 
scent success gained through partnerships is the 
rotection of the Van Leer Farm. For ten years, 
f{assachusetts Audubon has worked with landowners to 
rotect the 107-acre parcel, adjacent to the 180-acre 
yrumlin Farm as well as the connecting link to a 
,000-acre "green corridor." Massachusetts Audubon, 
ae Town of Lincoln, the Lincoln Land Conservation 
‘ust, the Rural Land Foundation, and a private 
indowner all collaborated to complete the project. 

Such protection benefits the community and the 
egion for the long term, expanding the sanctuary to 
llow more land for programming and interpretation, 
stablishing a trail link to connect open space through 
Veston, Wayland, Lincoln, and Concord, and helping to 
reserve the biological diversity and scenic beauty of 
he area. 

Massachusetts Audubon continues to work with 
ndividuals, corporations, and foundations in the 
urrounding communities to protect this critical parcel. 


The Van Leer acquisition is one of many projects 
across the state where local partners have made the 
difference, resulting in the Society’s sanctuary system 
that protects more than 23,000 acres of Massachusetts 
habitat. 


Codman Community Farms 
is working! 
and you can join in... 


Many in the area have heard about Codman 
Community Farms, some have been there and a 
fortunate few have had the fun of participating. 
As winter thaws into spring, opportunities 
abound to enjoy the Farm as a resource and an 
outlet for one's interests and energy. 

Drop by the Barnyard 

As an introduction to the Farm, a barnyard 
visit is eventful year round. Just drive in and 
start exploring-for two minutes or two hours. 

Anyone is welcome to visit with the ewes 
and lambs, milking cows and calves, sows and 
piglets sheltered below and near the barns. 

There are also picnic tables, a swing, some 
barnyard riding toys and sometimes a parked 
tractor nearby. The 90 community garden plots 
are a maze of color in the summer. 

Afternoon chores (3:30-5:30) are 
particularly entertaining. They start with the 
cacophony of impatient begging and the 
stomping of hooves and end with the quiet 
crunching of grain and slurping of milk. Larry 
Fleckenstein, farm manager and Anne 
Papadopoulos, assistant, are the ringleaders of 
the operation. At times, they may be too busy 
to stop what they are doing, but they'll gladly 
answer a few easy questions and can always 
give you a call back. 


Shop at the Codman Farm Store 
(open daily 8 AM - 6 PM) 

Inside the newest barn (built in@1860...), 
you'll find the new Codman Farm Store stocked 
with fresh eggs and naturally raised, carefully 
cared-for beef, veal, lamb, and pork. The 
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FRAN’S 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE « TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY « USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


FRAN’S 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) LINCOLN 


DN 1 P) Sg OUTSIDE 


Home Decorating Center 
wl TneMal| at Linceln on 
t) Lincoln Lincoln ,Ma 


6|'F-259- O510 
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selection is enormous and the setup should be 
convenient for almost everyone's schedule. 


Feed Animals with the Farmer's Helpers 

On Tuesday afternoons, 3:30-5:00, a half 
dozen first through third graders help Larry and 
Anne with evening chores. Offered through the 
Lincoln Recreation Department., each Farmer's 
Helper class is five weeks long with a total of 
six classes September through June. 

An adult volunteer joins each class to ensure 
the children are actually helping!.. It's a 
delightful way to learn more about the animals 
onthe Farm. (The volunteer is welcome to have 
his/her own child in tow...) 


Dig into the PYO Flower Garden and the 
Herb Garden 

In its fourth year, the CCF Pick-Your-Own 
Flower Garden will be even bigger, better, 
bolder and brighter. Between now and June, 
hundreds of seeds will be sowed, transplanted, 
transplanted again and weeded. We'll also 
spruce up the garden shed and organize the 
weeding. Beth Schuller, the organizer, 
welcomes all helping hands. 

In addition, the Farm has an herb garden 
that only gets an occasional weeding (by a nice 
volunteer). The garden is seeking adoption - by 
those who'd like to give it an upgrade and take 
some herbs home in return. 


Support the Farmer's Market 

From July to September, the Farm is the site 
for a Farmer's Market. For a small fee, anyone 
can sell their produce, fruits, flowers, beverages, 
foods, crafts, etc. at the Farm on Saturday 
mornings 9 a.m. until 1 p.m. Last year, most of 
the produce was organically grown. 

You can participate by bringing your own 
goods to the Market, by helping with setup or 
by being a regular customer! 


Stir the Pot and Serve the Soup 

At least five times a year, and usually more, 
the Farm raises money by selling homemade, 
usually homegrown foods on special weekends. 
This year, the "Farm Kitchen" will be open for 
Winter Carnival, Town Meeting, Sheep 
Shearing, Fourth of July, and the Harvest Fair. 

If you like prepping/cheffing with others or 
you like serving on such social occasions, there 
are never too many cooks in this kitchen! 


chin for the Big Events: May Gala 

aner & Auction, Lamb Barbecue, Harvest 
ir, Trail Race, Winter Auction 

_ As fun community events, these major 
idraisers happen because of volunteer support. 
ere are numerous jobs, large and small. It's a 
at way to meet people and to offer some of 

ar expertise to the community. 

ike a Call 

_ If you want to tap in to these activities and 
\ny more, simply give a call to Fan Watkinson 
59-1404) or leave a message at the Farm (259- 
56). She'll give you more information and 

y suggested next steps. The Farm thrives and 
tvives because of volunteers. Join in! 


: CORDOVA MUSEUM AND SCULPTURE PARK 


These are exciting times at the DeCordova 
aseum and Sculpture Park. With significant support 
\m many Lincoln residents, the Museum is proceed- 
4 with its first major capital campaign. And we are 
eady seeing the fruits of this effort. 

_ Last summer, DeCordova renovated and refur- 
thed its aging educational facilities. We modernized 
r art studios and improved the learning environment 
our students. We established a special gallery to 
splay the work of our students and faculty, and we 
vened a new store dedicated to the works of New 
agland artists. Equally remarkable, this first phase 
is completed on time and on budget. 

| Soon, we will turn our attention to DeCordova’s 
itiquated main galleries. Julian de Cordova’s old 
ansion is showing its age. Our plumbing is wearing 
own and our wiring can no longer meet the require- 
ents of the Computer Age. A broken-down heating 
stem made working conditions barely tolerable this 
inter and seriously impeded our attempts to establish 
favorable environment for viewing art. 

_ DeCordova no longer complies with many of the 
2y requirements dictated by the American Association 
‘ Museums. It lacks the space to prepare for new 
thibitions or to store its burgeoning Permanent 
ollection. It fails to provide the basic amenities 
‘pected by museum visitors. A new museum wing, 
ssigned by noted architects Kallmann, McKinnell & 
/ood, and extensive renovations should remedy the 
tuation. We hope to begin construction in 1996. 

As DeCordova evolves in new and positive ways, 
ne thing will always remain the same — our dedication 
) the Town of Lincoln. DeCordova serves as a 
tural and educational resource for the Town. Free 
shibitions and programs introduce residents to the 
citing, provocative world of contemporary art. 
eCordova’s community outreach efforts are recognized 
ationally as a model for museum excellence. Ongoing 
laborations between DeCordova and the Lincoln 
‘hools bolster arts education within local classrooms. 


DeCordova’s unique Sculpture Park offers a full array 
of recreational alternatives. 

We are pleased that our long-range plans will 
allow us to improve the quality of our institution 
without requiring us to outgrow the scale of our current 
operations. And since many of our Trustees are either 
elected by Lincoln voters, selected by Lincoln officials, 
or live in Lincoln, the DeCordova Museum will never 
stray from its community roots. Our current efforts 
reflect years of careful planning and introspection. We 
are doing more than simply correcting the deficiencies 
of our aging facilities. We are building a legacy for 
our children — a creative learning environment that is 
responsive to the changing needs of present and future 
audiences. 


THE LINCOLN GARDEN CLUB 
by Judy Hall, President 


The Lincoln Garden Club is a non-profit, educa- 
tional organization founded to promote interest in 
horticulture, design, conservation and the beautification 
of the community. 

Membership is open to any resident who has 
resided in Lincoln for at least one year and who is 
willing to work toward Club objectives. Meetings are 
the first Monday of the month and are always followed 
by a program of interest. 

The Club is actively committed to conservation 
and ecological issues both locally and globally and lends 
support through volunteer activities and fund-raising. 

Perhaps our two most visible contributions to 
Lincoln are our maintenance and support of the town’s 
"flowering" watering troughs and Station Park, a 
peaceful, landscaped oasis on Lincoln Road across from 
the mall. 

On June 15, 1995, the Club will sponsor a garden 
tour of six Lincoln gardens. The tour will be open to 
the public and we hope you'll join us! 


LINCOLN GIRL SCOUTS 
by Terry Green, Lincoln Girl Scout Coordinator 


The Lincoln Girls Scouts build self esteem and 
cooperative skills for local girls from kindergarten on 
up. Troops, led by volunteer leaders, meet regularly. 
Some of the troops’ activities are badge work, art and 
craft projects, Family Square Dance, roller-skating and 
roller-blading, sleepovers, campouts, bike trips, and the 
Girl Scout cookie sale. 

Our girls are also involved in service projects that 
benefit the community. The one you may be most 
familiar with is the Pancake Breakfast during the 
Lincoln Winter Carnival. We made all-you-can-eat 
pancakes for two dollars per person and served over 
two hundred thirty people. Other projects in which the 
troops have been involved include: baking apple pies 
for the Emerson Hospital Auxiliary fund-raiser last fall; 
baking desserts and collecting canned foods for the 
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Il Capriccio 


Lu Bella Cauctoa Ptaltama 


A very fine meal close to home 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Take a little bit of 
DeCordova home| 
with you. 


Introducing The Store @ DeCordova. | 
THE store for: | 


« Fine contemporary crafts 


» High quality arts supplies 


= Creative toys for children 


Open seven days a week for your] 
convenience. Or when the mood | 


strikes... 


call (617) 259-8692 for hours. 


The Store @ DeCordova| 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


| 


Concord Open Table, which provides a hot meal for 
he needy, singing and crafts projects for the elderly at 
ocal nursing homes; planting bulbs around the local 
;chools and meeting places; as well as a lot more. 

Scouting provides a noncompetitive environment 
‘or achievement and growth in young girls. We 
sncourage group activities that sponsor cooperation and 
ndividual growth. 

In June I complete my fifth and final year as 
own coordinator, and a new coordinator is needed to 
serve as liaison between the Lincoln troops and the 
Patriots’ Trail Girl Scout Council. 

Without volunteer leaders, there would be no 
scouting in Lincoln. Please consider volunteering your 
alents and energy to this worthwhile cause which helps 
vith the growth of our girls. Call Terry Green at 259- 
3276 for more information. 


THE LINCOLN GRANGE 


The National Grange was organized in 1867 and 
has served our nation’s farmers longer than any other 
farm organization. Nationally, it enjoys the respect of 
both major political parties, as the Grange maintains a 
non-partisan approach to politics. As the oldest 
agricultural fraternal organization in the United States, 
it was formed to help unify the nation after the Civil 
War to bring stabilization to food production prices. It 
was the only organization that included both men and 


t- 


| Lincoln Grange was the 129th Grange organized 
in Massachusetts in 1886 for local farmers and their 
families. The Grange conducted their activities at 
Bemis Hall after its construction in 1892. Activities 
included their own agricultural fairs with livestock, 
vegetables, fruits, both canning and baked goods, and 
flowers, etc. The Grange continues to hold their 
meetings at Bemis Hall to this day. 

Grange, in its early years, provided an opportuni- 
ty for families to socialize with one another. Even 
though farming has changed, the Grange continues to 
work in and for the community and other avenues 
Which include support for the hearing impaired, com- 
munity awareness for the homeless and hungry, educa- 
tional aid through scholarships for local Grange mem- 
bers pursuing higher education and, for 1995, support 
for leukemia in children. Additionally, each year, a 
Citizen’s Award may be given to an outstanding citizen 
of the Town of Lincoln who is a non-Granger. 

We encourage our members to develop and 
display their talents in photography, music, songwriting, 
sewing, public speaking, and arts and crafts. We also 
participate in the Lincoln Fourth of July Parade. 

Members find the Grange a unique and whole- 
some experience. Young couples find it particularly 
attractive because of the family atmosphere; senior 
citizens enjoy the companionship and social aspects; 
those involved in agriculture and conservation because 
of its legislative influence, and teenagers find a forum 
Co develop leadership abilities. 


Anyone interested in becoming a member of the 
Lincoln Grange may contact any current member, or 
our present Grange Master, John Manzelli at (617) 
259-8551. 


THE LINCOLN MINUTE MEN: GUARDIANS OF A 
PROUD HISTORY 


The Lincoln Minute Men are one of the great 
enduring traditions of the town of Lincoln. On April 
19, 1775, they answered the call to arms in defense of 
self government. In concert with Minute Men from 
neighboring towns, they set in motion the chain of 
events which marked the start of America’s struggle for 
Independence. 

Today, more than two centuries later, The 
Lincoln Minute Men still symbolize the will of a people 
to defend their right of self-government. 

The Lincoln Minute Men were the first company 
of Minute Men to arrive in Concord in response to the 
Alarm carried by Paul Revere. They participated in 
the battle at the North Bridge and in the running fight 
along Battle Road, forcing the Redcoats back to Boston 
in full retreat. 

Today, they keep this proud history alive through 
a series of events held during the weeks around 
Patriots’ Day. They honor local heros. They honor 
Paul Revere. They re-enact the Alarm and muster of 
the Lincoln Minute Men. And they still rise in the 
early hours to march to Concord. 

Lincoln lays claim to many of the significant 
events of April 19, 1775: Paul Revere was captured by 
British officers in Lincoln. The first blood was drawn 
in Lincoln when, following Revere’s capture, an irate 
British officer slashed Minute Man Josiah Nelson. The 
British retreat became a rout in Lincoln, where the 
British troops suffered more casualties than at Lexing- 
ton and Concord combined. Five unknown British 
soldiers remain buried here. 

The role of the modern Minute Men is educa- 
tional, ceremonial, and patriotic. An active school 
program personalizes this history, reminding kids that 
these events occurred in their own back yards. Similar 
educational programs are conducted for alumni gather- 
ings, Elderhostel groups, and Minute Man National 
Historical Park visitors. Ceremonially, The Lincoln 
Minute Men represented the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in the 1993 Presidential Inaugural Parade and 
have appeared before visiting Heads of State, and 
returning Gulf War veterans. 

Modern Minute Men are townspeople from all 
segments of town, young and old, male and female. 


Individual Minute Men bridge ethnic, economic, 
generational, and gender differences. For many, this ia 
family activity — fun, educational, and inclusive of kids 
as well as spouses. 

The Lincoln Minute Men are still officially 
chartered by the Town of Lincoln. As living symbols 
of our great historic tradition, they are woven as a 
common heritage into the very fabric of the town. @ 
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Is Lincoln Island Missing the Boat? 


by Crawley Cooper 


Town meeting is a spiritual experience. We are 
moved, as was Norman Rockwell, by the tradition of 
allowing every citizen to speak at an open forum before 
a consensus can be reached. There is the opportunity 
for all local concerns to be addressed, ... or, is there? 

Our New England town meeting form of govern- 
ing grew out of an earlier era when the distances we 
traveled were dependent upon the speed and endurance 
of the horse. Our forbearers rode in open buggies 
over bumpy surfaces. The vast majority of Lincoln’s 
population lived and worked within the town; and there 
were no instantaneous electronic forms of mass commu- 
nication. Our municipal boundaries were greatly 
influenced by these earlier realities. Compared to 
other New England towns, Lincoln’s land area ia 
reasonably small and our population is low. 

Today, of course, we are far more mobile. Most 
of us spend our productive hours away from Lincoln. 
We are dependent upon the infrastructure and services 
provided in other jurisdictions. The geographic limits 
of our community have expanded well beyond the 
speed and endurance of the horse. In fact, we are a 
very interdependent metropolitan region. In Massachu- 
setts, county overlay government is benign and ineffec- 
tual in addressing regional issues. It employs some 
nine thousand people, yet provides little real service. 
Perhaps, it should be either re-structured or abolished. 

The Metropolitan Area Planning Council (MAPC) 
has very little authority. They are, however, addressing 
major issues that cannot be solved on the local level 
through "MetroPlan 2000.". This consensus building 
planning effort was adopted in 1990 by the voting 
representatives of one hundred one cities and towns 
that make up the Boston metropolitan area. "Metro- 
Plan 2000" provides guidance for future growth and 
development patterns. It promotes the efficient use of 
public infrastructure while attempting to sustain and 
improve the quality of our air, water, and land resourc- 
es. 

What issues can be addressed better at the 
regional scale? The major ones are: 

Transportation — Automobile traffic in the region 

is growing at more than 2.5% per year, and 80% 

of the expressways are congested during rush 

hours. 

Air Quality — We are currently in violation of 

the Clean Air Act, and predicted increases in 

automobile commuting will increase pollution 
levels. 

Land Use — Since 1950, the metropolitan region 

has lost more than 260,000 acres of open space 

(farms, forest, wetlands) representing 36% of the 

total. 

Water Quality — Over twenty towns in our region 

have lost public water supplies to groundwater 
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contamination. 
Housing — The region’s ratio of housing cost to, 
income is among the highest in the United States. 
Only four of the one hundred one communities” 
of the region provide 10% affordable housing. 
(Lincoln is one of the four!) | 
Economic Development — In the last fifteen years” 
the region has lost one third of its manufacturing 
jobs. | 

In Lincoln, we chose to regionalize our high 
school with a neighboring town because it provided a 
more efficient method to deliver the educational 
mandate. There may be other opportunities for 
improving the delivery or cost of public services that 
are currently restricted by a parochial form of govern-| 
ment. | 

With modern technology, the dispatching of 
emergency fire and police personnel is probably more 
efficient across several towns, rather than having each 
town provide duplicate resources. A similar argument. 
can be made about the inefficiencies of scale in the. 
small town departments such as engineering, public 
works, building inspection, health, personnel, financial, 
etc. Perhaps we can obtain better services at less cost 
by joining with a neighboring town. After all, the 
libraries in the western suburbs have operated success- 
fully in a cooperative environment for several years. 
As much as we love and appreciate our unique town of 
Lincoln, we need to embrace the concept of Lincoln,’ 
the neighborhood community, as an interdependent part 
of the greater region, rather than as an isolated 
independent government entity. 4 
Editor’s Note: The source of the data is the 1994 — | 
USS. census. B 
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liberty interiors 


Custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton — 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


| Civil War Photographs, Books And Objects Of The Period 


Henry Deeks 


dealer historian 


Post Office Box 2260, Acton, Mass. 01720 
Call first: 468 Main Street, Acton 


(508) 263-1861 


NEW PROPERTY 


IOLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 017753 
617 259-1110 


Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Ne aS 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Septic Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 
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NEWTON - Listed in the National Historic Register! Majestic 11 room, 4,800 
sq ft Greek Revival circa 1820 with a wrap around porch, lovely landscaped 
yard and two slate patios. The elegant interior offers 4 fireplaces, 4 
bedrooms with the possibility of an inlaw or artist’s studio, and third 
floor dormered and skylit office or master suite. MLS $450,000 


LINCOLN - A very special contemporary in a very private area nestled in an 
ivy covered setting and featuring a spectacular indoor balcony entrance 


opening to walls of glass and revealing your own pond and sweeping views of 


acres of pastoral Audubon conservation land - Sunsets - wild life - bird 
sanctuary. 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn | Ginny Niles 


Ae COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC 
617-259-9133 
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Concord 
Blanket 


Concord's history and charm, 
her legendary literary and 
revolutionary landmarks are 
captured in our exclusive 
Concord Blanket. 


A generous 50"x 66", the lively 
100% cotton blanket was created | 
exclusively for Cooleys Marco 
Polo of Concord and Wellesley. 
Available in Concord Blue and 


Natural. og 1's ’ j ui : . 2 = 
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2 for $99 E | Fy oy . 
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Concord Blanket features Walden Pond, Thoreau's Cabin, North Bridge, Old Manse, Orchard 
House, Emerson House, The Wayside, The School of Philosophy, First Parish Church, Paul 
Revere, the Minutemen and Red Coats. along with the famous Concord Lantern, Concord Grape 
and a Native American turtle button motif symbolizing the founding of Concord. Scroll border 
and willow motifs taken from rubbings made in Hill and Sleepy Hollow Burying Grounds. 


CONCORD WELLESLEY 

9 Walden Street 84 Central Street 
Concord, MA 01742 Wellesley. MA 02181 
(508)369-3692 (617)237-1210 


Mon.-Sat. 9-5 
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Sun. 1-5 
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BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE ¢ TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY « USED CARS 


259-0332 
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BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING 
FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) LINCOLN 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


* College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 


- Residential Treatment Centers 
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Dear Readers, 


Lincoln is all dressed up for Spring. Driving 
through town is most enjoyable. And for all the garden 
lovers, the local garden club is presenting the town with 
a treat on Thursday, June 15. Six gardens will be open 
for touring. You may contact a club member for details. 

Did you know that Lincoln has three women’s and 
three men’s tennis teams? Matches are held with other 
towns once a week during the spring season. Just thought 
our readers would like to know how active this sport is in 
town. The tennis courts are maintained over the summer 
by volunteers who make it all possible for residents to 
"have a round of tennis." So buy a sticker at the Rec 
Office and enjoy. Peter Watkinson is chair of the town 
tennis committee. 

Summer vacations are upon us. We would like it 
if you would keep a diary and share it with us on return. 

The cover artist is Thomas C. Wang founder of 
Wang Associates International of Lincoln, a landscape 
architecture and land planning firm which specializes in 
concept formulation and development, master planning of 
institutional, commercial, entertainment, and resort 
facilities. He is also an artist and author of five best- 
selling drawing and graphic books. 

Happy summer! 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Summer =" 
IS COMING | // || 
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SP ONELAN'S 


waa SUPERMARKETS ===umm 


For any Occasion, 
We Personalize 
a Decorated Cake 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton THE MA 
and Pepperell piel LL AT LINCOLAI STATION 
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Volunteering in the Emergency Room 


and ran errands all around the hospital. 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


People are always curious to know why I went 
there and what I did as a volunteer in the Emergency 
Room (ER) at Emerson Hospital. One reason I 
wanted to volunteer was that I had been a patient in 
the ER myself a few years ago. A motorcyclist had 
gone through a red light on Route 2 and crashed into 


my car, breaking many of my bones. After I had fully 


recovered, I thought I could truly understand how 


_ patients felt when they came there, and I wanted to 


learn more and help out. 
I was accepted as a volunteer by Elinor White, 


Director of Volunteers, and was supervised by Mary 
| Ann Molaskey, R.N., both very friendly and helpful 


people. Wearing my pink outfit and Reebok sneakers, 
I worked a four-hour shift on Tuesday afternoons from 
1 to 5 p.m. and was usually busy every minute. I did 


_ everything that the doctors and nurses could allow me 
_to do, thus helping to free valuable professional time 
and energy for the highly complicated and skilled work - 


that only they are trained to do. 

First, I performed many simple housekeeping 
chores. I changed linen on beds, made and served 
coffee and snacks, straightened up the waiting room, 
I picked up 
prescriptions at the pharmacy, collected supplies from 
the storeroom, brought blood and urine samples to the 


laboratory, delivered charts and papers, made sure 
there were enough magazines in the waiting room, and 


so on. These activities provided my aerobic exercise 
for the day! 

Secondly, I made direct contact with patients. I 
helped them to dress and undress, get on and off their 
beds, go to and from the bathroom, and be as comfort- 
able as possible while waiting for diagnostic tests or 
one of the doctors or nurses. I brought them pillows 
and warmed-up blankets, and tucked them in. I 
adjusted their beds up and down to angles that were 
comfortable for them. I brought them magazines if 


_ they were well enough to concentrate and read. I went 


copyright 1995 Florence Wallach Freed 


down to the kitchen and brought back trays of lunches 
for patients who were allowed to eat. I brought their 
lunches to their beds and helped some patients to eat 
and drink. I brought the portable telephone to patients 
and helped them call their families or friends. I helped 
transport patients on stretchers all over the hospital to 
various departments such as X-Ray, Coronary Care, 
Intensive Care, Pediatrics, Neurology, Ultrasound, and 
Surgery. I wheeled patients to their cars when they 
were being discharged, being sure they had their 
belongings. 

During these times I spoke to patients, got to 
know them, and tried to reassure them. Some people 
are quiet and stoical in the ER, others are anxious, 
frightened, demanding, or angry. Some have had heart 
attacks and are fearful of dying. Some have been in 
car crashes and are®*in terrible pain. Some have been 
in construction or industrial accidents and are bleeding 
profusely. Some are profoundly depressed and have 
attempted suicide. Some are elderly and have suffered 
a bad fall. Some are in an alcoholic or drug related 
stupor. Some have been assaulted or raped. Some are 
undergoing miscarriages. Some are undergoing a 
psychotic episode and are hostile or paranoid. There 
are babies having trouble breathing, children with 
broken arms, adolescents with skiing accidents, smokers 
with lung cancer, battered women, even prisoners in 
chains from the Concord Reformatory. There are 
people who are OK physically but who are desperate 
for human contact and attention. There are people 
who will die there in the hospital. In addition, there 
are the concerned relatives and friends who also need 
recognition and attention. 

Beyond the routine care, there were times when 
I had more intensive contact with a patient or family 
member. The following examples are all completely 
disguised to ensure patient privacy, but are typical of 
the situations in which I was involved. I remember a 
middle-aged woman whose husband had been brought 
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“MY REPUTATION 


Were so committed to making the finest, freshest bread, SS 
it keeps us up at night. ER 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3 a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in SS 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread : 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 


use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the ee | 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- * CO | 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. pREAD MPANy | 
Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the \ =**\aemacne™ a ! 
difference between ours and other bread is like night and day. me co) 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Saturday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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in with a serious heart attack and was being admitted 


| to one of the wings upstairs. She had been with him 


in the ER while he had been seen by the doctor and 
undergone diagnostic tests. She had held up through 


all that, but once he was safely in his hospital room 


upstairs, she broke down and began crying. I led her 
to a small quiet room and sat with her. She spoke of 


_ her husband’s unhealthy lifestyle and her fears that he 
_ would die, and cried some more. 


I saw she was 
exhausted and in no condition to drive home alone. I 
encouraged her to call her neighbors and have them 
pick her up. They came in their car — one drove her 
home and one drove her car home. The simple acts of 
being listened to and comforted had also helped her to 


_ get home safely. 


Next, I remember a man in his thirties who was 
brought in suffering from a drug overdose. He told me 
he had lost his job during the recession, his wife had 
divorced him and taken custody of the kids, they had 
lost their house, and now he was living with his 
widowed father. It was only after he had been unable 
to find work a year that he had started, in desperation, 
to "do drugs." He needed to repeat his story a few 
times before he felt any sense of relief. Then he felt 
cold and needed blankets and hot coffee, which the 
nurse said I was allowed to bring him. My listening to 
him helped tide him over until he was admitted to the 
psychiatric service. 

I also remember a little boy, about eight years 
old, who had fallen off his bike and probably broken 
his arm. He was in a lot of pain, and as I helped 
transport him to the X-Ray department, he told me 
miserably that the accident was his fault because he 
was a "bad boy." He had hit his little sister the day 
before and thought the broken arm was his punishment. 
I listened and accepted his feelings, but also tried to 
reassure him that accidents happen to people all the 
time and are not punishments. He visibly relaxed and 
went in calmly for his X-Rays. Afterwards, we talked 
some more and then I brought him some children’s 
books to read while he waited for the doctor. I also 
found his mother and sister in the waiting room and 
they came and joined him. I brought his mother some 
coffee and his sister some apple juice. I couldn’t bring 
him anything because he might be having medications 
soon. The boy told his sister he was sorry he had hit 
her. 

‘Another day, a middle-aged prisoner was escorted 
by guards into the ER in chains around his feet. He 
was suffering from bleeding ulcers and was helped by 
his guards onto a bed. A nurse made him as comfort- 
able as possible but then he had to wait for the doctor. 
I brought him a warm blanket and he poured out his 
long story. The theme of it was that he was innocent 
of the crime for which he felt he had been unjustly 


convicted. He also spoke at length of his fears of . 


being sexually assaulted by other prisoners. Later, I 
told the doctor what this desperately lonely prisoner 


had told me. I don’t know if the doctor was able to 
do anything about the stress this prisoner was undergo- 
ing. I have no idea if the prisoner was telling me "the 
truth." All I know is that the look in the prisoner’s 
eyes told me that I may have been the first person who 
had listened to him in a long time. 

Another patient was an elderly woman in her late 
eighties who had fallen in her nursing home and 
probably broken her hip. She was in pain and very 
confused and disoriented. She knew her name but 
thought she was much younger and still lived with her 
children and husband. She kept crying for them to 
come and take her home with them. The nurse called 
the nursing home and began trying to locate the 
woman’s adult children. I sat with the elderly lady, 
called her by name, held her hand, stroked her arm, 
and tried to reassure her. She calmed down and called 
me by her daughter’s name. Soon the doctor came, 


' examined her, and ordered X-Rays. Before transport- 


ing her to the X-Ray department, I folded a cool, wet 
washcloth onto her forehead. She thanked me, again 
calling me by her daughter’s name. 

Another patient was a young man in his twenties 
who had been in a bad car crash. He had to lie flat 
with his head supported. He told me that his car had 
been hit by another speeding car. He said he could 
have avoided being hit if he had swerved to the other 
side, but if he had swerved, he would have hit a child 
on a bicycle. So, he kept repeating to me, "I took the 
hit myself, I took the hit myself." He was rightly proud 
of his sacrifice and I praised him for it. Soon the 
police arrived and took down his story in detail. After 
they left, he asked for a phone. I brought him the 
portable phone and dialed his girlfriend’s work number. 
I reached her at work, told her of the accident, and 
within a half-hour she arrived at the ER. Then he 
repeated the story to her — going over it a few times 
until the doctor arrived. It’s very important for people 
to talk about the traumatic events they have experi- 
enced. And they need to be listened to — to feel that 
other people understand and care. 

Another patient I remember was a beautiful five- 
year-old girl who had fallen out of a third floor 
window. She was in very serious condition and it was 
decided to stabilize her and have an ambulance take 
her down to a Boston hospital. Her mother was 
standing beside her bed, crying, completely heartbroken. 
Her father was wandering around the ER smiling and 
telling everyone, "Oh, she’ll be fine, she’ll probably grow 
up to be president!" Clearly, he was in a state of 
denial. I led him over to his wife and said, "I think 
your wife needs you." He threw his arms around her 
and they cried together. I brought them a box of 
Kleenex and drinks of ice water. Soon the ambulance 
arrived and they left arm in arm, behind their little 
girl’s stretcher. 

Another patient was a sixteen-year-old boy who 
had tried to commit suicide by slashing his wrists. He 
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A Sale Every Other Day For Group/West! 


LINCOLN Local landmark! Sun-filled farmhouse 
& multi-use barn sit atop beautiful knoll! $949,000 


LINCOLN Vintage house impeccably redone! Per- 
iod details & high-end modern amenities! $629,000 


Pe 


LINCOLN 4-5 bdrm Dutch Colonial reproduction! 
Prime cul-de-sac location; fab trail access! $549,000 


LINCOLN Renovated farmhouse on country road! 
New kitchen, bath, septic! 1.5 level acres. $405,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Eleanor Fitzgerald W. Robert Pearmain Lida Armstrong 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


The Professional Choice _ 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, 
yak So REM west 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


12 Sold in 24 Days! Can We Help You, Too? 


AS 


LINCOLN Redone Cape on sought-after street! 
4 bedrooms inc. Ist floor MBR suite! $639,000 


LINCOLN Contemporized antique, most desird 
country lane, abuts conservation land! $525,000 


a 


LINCOLN Pristine Post & Beam Contemporary has 
17’ hi Great Room! Beautiful landscaping! $495,000 


LINCOLN Quiet street has best access; move-in 
condition Contemp Cape is great buy! $539,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY e Professional Choice 


group, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
Wes 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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was furious that he had been found in time and saved. 
Eventually, he accepted some orange juice and graham | 
crackers and began to talk with me. His identical twin | 
brother had been diagnosed with schizophrenia the — 
previous year, and he felt totally unable to help him. — 
His parents were depressed and preoccupied with his 
brother, and he felt alone and emotionally abandoned. — 
He had lost his brother who was also his best friend, — 
and didn’t want to live anymore. He felt little or no — 
separate identity, apart from his brother. In talking | 
with me he alternated between feelings of anger and 
despair. He was communicating his feelings in words, 
however, which is the beginning of the road to recov- 
ery. Soon the psychiatrist arrived and arranged to have 
the boy admitted to the psychiatric department after his — 
wounds were attended to by the surgeon. I told the. 
nurse and doctor what I had learned and the nurse 
helped the parents to be referred to the social service 
department. 
People in all sorts of crises are being helped in | 
the Emergency Room at Emerson Hospital, twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. There is no end to 
the steady stream of humanity which passes through its — 
doors and beds. The doctors, nurses, technicians, office 
workers and support personnel work calmly and steadily 
day and night to heal the diseased, the wounded, the - 
hurting, the miserable, the dying. There is much to be 
done. I only worked a four-hour shift, one afternoon — 
a week, and when I arrived home I was totally exhaust- 
ed. But I was glad I could help out, if only by doing 
the simplest things. 


Country 


Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fulifill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 
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‘The PBS Funding Crisis 
by Toby Frost 


[Amore detailed article on this topic appeared in the Lincoln 
_ Journal (Feb 16, page 13). See also Laurie Dewey’ s letter to the 
editor (same issue, page 7).] 


“Of course, I’m not thrilled that the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting might lose their funding... But I am satisfied that 
_ ifthe decision to cut off funds is made, it has nothing to do with 
| punishing liberal bias and everything to do with saving every 
family inthe country 87 cents a year.” That’s Nicole Hollander’s 
Sylvia speaking. 

| Theunhappy citizens who gathered at Lexington High School 
on a cold February Sunday were anything but satisfied to 
| contemplate the destruction of a national treasure through a 
_ plan to phase out federal funding for the CPB over the next three 
: years. 

| Congressman Ed Markey, WGBH President/General Manager 
| Henry Becton, and Action for Children’s Television (ACT) 
founder Peggy Charren shared the podium to plead the cause 
of public radio and TV. 

| Markey called the crisis a microcosm of a historic debate: 
Who shall have access to information? The Public Broadcasting 
_ System (PBS) knows no ethnic, age, or income level barriers, he 
said. Itreaches every home in the nation, and it’s free. If we pull 
| the plug on PBS, we will widen the gap between the information- 
_tich and information-poor—sowing seeds of social unrest that 
will come back to haunt us for years to come. 

Cable reaches only 63% of households, and not all of those 
can afford the monthly fee. For 33 million of the nation’s 70 
million children without cable, PBS is the only outlet for good 
children’s programming. 

Five hundred channels does not answerevery child’s need for 
access to one good, free channel. Even if such channels as 
Nickelodeon and Discovery were available to all children, it 
would cost several hundred times as much to provide programs 
comparable to PBS. If we wanted to build that, Markey said, 
we’d come back with what we already have. 

During the day, PBS is the children’s network, but in the 
evening, in addition to excellent series and documentaries, it 
provides arts, no matter where you live or what you can pay, and 
helps educate for work in an information-based economy. 

Peggy Charren criticizes commercial network news for its 
shallowness. Democracy depends on an informed citizenry, yet 
the news is only 20 minutes long, including weather and sports, 
“and the ads distract you from what they’re saying.” 

To the charge that PBS is elitist, Charren replies that those 
who want to deregulate cable and destroy public television are 
the elitists. “Washington is about to do away with so much that 
Is of value that many people can’t get any other way,” she says. 
_ Woburn State Representative Carol Donovan warns, “Now 
it’sPBS and the arts (the National Endowments forthe Humanities 

and the Arts, both of which are also threatened). Next it will be 
the libraries.” All the speakers worry about the increasingly 
violent, prurient popular culture reflected in commercial TV. 


Don’t Let the Grinch Steal Sesame Street 


While radio can’t be cable-ized, Henry Becton pointed out 
that 50 radio stations around Boston do the same variations on 
the same commercial formats. He might have asked, ““Where’s 
the beef?” 

PBS is a private/public partnership ($5 of private support for 
every federal $1) that’s working. Although federal funds are only 
one-sixth of the PBS budget, their loss would threaten the “fragile 
coalition” of supporting individuals, foundations, corporations, 
public and private universities. 

Privatizing means raising revenues by increasing licensing, 
peddling ads and toys, in short, becoming another variant of 
commercial TV. Ten years ago, PBS tried privatizing some 15 
stations. They found it would take 10 to 14 commercials an hour 
to make up the lost revenue—and member contributions were 
beginning to drop. 

If federal funding goes away, Ch 2 will be forced to use 
inexpensive studio formats rather than going out into the field. 
A lot of revenues could be raised, Markey said, but “inevitably, 
inexorably, the quality [would] decline... Privatizing PBS would 
be like selling off our parks and turning our libraries into 
bookstores.”’ Many small, rural stations would completely lose 
a treasured, lifelong resource. 

We would save $1.09 per person a year—80¢ for TV and 29¢ 
for radio—or about 2¢ a week. That’s .0003 percent of the 
national budget. Moreover, according to Becton, the upcoming 
FCC auction of the broadcasting spectrum will yield a windfall 
of $10B. Investing half that amount would provide PBS with 
funding for years to come. 

Congress has been getting more mail on public broadcasting 
than even Social Security. However, “we can’t be complacent,” 
Markey warned, “because Republicans say they intend to cut 
funding despite the mail.” 

Imagine life without Nova, Wall $treet Week, Masterpiece 
Theater... or series like The American Experience, The Civil 
War, Baseball... or Marketplace, Morming Edition, All Things 
Considered on WBUR and WGBH... or all that extraordinary 
children’s programming... Then imagine that you live where 
you can’t get cable, either, or can’t afford it... 

Then call or write your legislators. Or call WGBH at 492-9254 
for more information. Do it now! 
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1995 POLAR BEAR SAFARIS 
CHURCHILL, MANITOBA .....CANADA’S ACCESSABLE ARTIC 


EXPLORE THE ARCTIC TUNDRA ALONG THE HUDSON BAY COAST, VENTURE INTO 
THE TREELINE OF THE BOREAL FOREST OF THE CANADIAN SHIELD. JOIN BIG FIVE 
TOURS, TO VIEW POLAR BEARS AT BREATHTAKING CLOSE RANGE, FROM “TUNDRA 
BUGGIES”. YOU’LL ALSO OBSERVE OTHER ARTIC SPECIES INCLUDING CARIBOU, 
GYRFALCON, ARTIC FOX, ARTIC HARE, AND SPECIAL ARTIC BIRDLIFE. THESE 
SAFARIS WILL INCLUDE HELICOPTER TOURS ALONG HUDSON BAY COAST AND CAPE 
CHURCHILL, AS WELL AS A NATURALIST TOUR LEADER. 


THREE DATES ONLY: OCTOBER 12 - 18; OCTOBER 18 - 24;O0CTOBER 29 - NOVEMBER 4 


CALL, OR COME IN FOR A BROCHURE THIS IS FOR THE TRUE ADVENTURE 
TRAVELER. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
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SERVICE AT YOUR DOOR 


BARBETTI TRUCKING, INC. 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 
RECYCLING 
CONTAINER SERVICE 


BILL ORIFICE 


Weston, MA 02193 


Tel. 894-5907 
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‘by Susan _ Shields, 
_Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


Health Educator/Coordinator, 


How many of you can remember taking a health 
class as part of your K-12 experience? If you did, was 
it called health or was it part of gym? Who taught 
that memorable class and what topics were covered? 
As you stroll down memory lane, you may not recall a 
specific class called "Health.". You may remember a 
home economics or gym class that covered "health 


‘topics" but nothing specifically geared to your health 
and wellness. Today, this philosophy is changing. 


As never before, the public is more health 


conscious. We are aware of our cholesterol levels, the 


benefits of exercise, the dangers of tobacco, and the 
importance of stress management. Our families belong 
to health clubs. We eat less red meat and lots of fat- 
free frozen yogurt. Yet, at the same time in this 
health-focused society, the youth in America are facing 
very difficult health-related issues. From HIV/AIDS to 
violence, drug use, and eating disorders, students are 
forced to confront issues that many of us never had to 
face. Lincoln-Sudbury High School recognized this 
paradox and in 1992, a task force comprised of staff, 
students and parents recommended the implementation 
of a K-12 Comprehensive Health Education program. 

A Comprehensive Health Education program is 
a planned, sequential, prekindergarten to grade 12 
curriculum focusing on the knowledge, attitudes, skills 
and practices necessary to maintain and improve health. 
The ten content areas covered are community health, 
consumer health, environmental health, family life, 
growth and development, nutrition, personal health, 
disease prevention and control, injury and violence 
prevention and substance use. 

As Lincoln-Sudbury began to move forward on 
the health education recommendation, the Department 
of Education also started to develop statewide Health 
curriculum frameworks (K-12). These frameworks are 
due out in the spring of 1995. Simultaneously, the 
Department of Education became responsible for 
Overseeing the Comprehensive Health Grants. These 
grants came into existence as a result of Question 1 in 
Which tobacco tax dollars were earmarked for health 
education purposes. As a recipient of this grant, L-S 


What is Health Education, Anyway? 


is required to develop and complement comprehensive 
Health Education programs. 

With the commitment of the school and the 
Health Protection monies, health education is taking on 
a whole new look. Imagine, if you will, spending a 
class utilizing relaxation techniques. The lights are dim. 
Quiet music is playing and your teacher leads you 
through a guided imagery experience. Or, perhaps you 
are role-playing a scenario in which you need to tell 
your partner that you do not want to have sex. Or 
maybe, it is the class in which a police officer is 
demonstrating the breathalizer machine and reviewing 
the drug and alcohol laws. Then, after class, you walk 
down the hallway to the cafeteria where the Wellness 
Fair is going on. You spend time at the American 
Heart Association booth and pick up some information 
on high blood pressure. On your way out of the fair, 
you notice an announcement about a parent workshop 
on eating disorders. This is all part of health educa- 
tion and is going on now at the high school. 

Within the past two years, the physical education 
and health department have been looking at the 
importance of creating a curriculum in which health 
and fitness complement each other. These two ele- 
ments are critical components in the new physical 
education curriculum. Each course will challenge 
students to examine and monitor one’s own health and 
wellness as well as promote an attitude of life-long 
fitness. For example, within a CPR class, students may 
discuss the dangers of excessive drinking as a leading 
cause of accidents. Or in a fitness fundamentals class, 
students may utilize computers to monitor their work- 
outs and diets. 

The potential for this curriculum is also exciting 
when you consider the new fitness facility. Students 
will be exposed to biomechanically correct machines 
and be open to a number of options to maintain their 
fitness level. Add to this, the possibility of creating a 
staff wellness program and community recreational 
classes and you have an exciting approach to wellness 
that targets every school community population. 

So, the next time you think of a health class, 
side-step some of those not-so-fond memories, and 
think about the exciting direction health education is 
moving at L-S. ® 

A 
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McKnight's NUPSEPY inc. )\ 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoin Line 259-8884 


VEGETABLES GERANIUMS SEEDS 
ANNUALS PERENNIALS 


FLOWERING TREES 


Kousa Dogwood Bradford Pear 


Weeping Cherry Japanese Cherry 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Azalea Forsythia Lilac 


Hydrangea Bridal Wreath 


EVERGREENS 


Hemlock Yew Juniper 
Andeomeda 


Rhododendron Mountain Laurel 


LAWN & GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Grass Seed Fertilizer Lime 
Pine & Hemlock Mulch Peat Moss 


259-8884 


OPEN DAI (Sas atelonn: SUNDAYS 9a.m. - 
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This article was written by a junior at Lincoln-Sudbury 
High School for the student newspaper, The Forum 


_ Keeping it covered 


HAS LINCOLN-SUDBURY’S IN-SCHOOL CONDOM 


_ DISTRIBUTION WORKED? 


by Jillian Cohen 


Alarmed by statistics showing an 80% increase 


of teenagers contracting AIDS, the Lincoln-Sudbury 


Regional School Committee took action in April of 


_ 1992. After months of research and debate, the school 


committee decided to recommend that condoms be 


made available to students at L-S. A task force was 
created to determine how to implement the recommen- 
dation. It determined that they could be best distribut- 
ed through the nurse’s office and vending machines in 


the locker rooms. The next fall, after students had 


participated in an informative class on contraceptives 
called Heart-to-Heart, condoms began being distributed 
at L-S. 

Two years later, condoms are still available at 
L-S. Research shows that large numbers of students 
are making use of the service, though not as many as 
in previous years. In 1993, 2,055 condoms were 
distributed to L-S students. To present in 1994, only 
1,227 were given out. When asked, most L-S students 
said that they would feel comfortable receiving condoms 
from both the nurse and the dispensers. 

Joan Gaumnitz, one of the school’s nurses, says 
at the beginning of each year she has to refill the 
basket three to four times a day with individual 
packages of three condoms each. But as the year goes 
on, condom distribution goes down. She attributes this 
decline to the fascination with free condoms dying 
down once the students are used to having them there. 
When asked whether or not most kids would be 
embarrassed to ask the nurse for condoms, Gaumnitz 
replied, "Some people will ask, but some are afraid to 
and will check the bathroom first." 

L-S also has a health program, run by Susan 
Shields, which covers the topics of AIDS and birth 
control. Shields is glad that the distribution program 
is going so well. "I’m not shocked at the numbers,” she 
says. "HIV is an epidemic, especially for the [teen] age 
group. As a school, we have a responsibility to do 
whatever we can to help." 

Condoms can be purchased in the school locker 
rooms for 50 cents for one or three for one dollar. 
They are also available, with an information packet, 
free from the school nurse. 
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INCOLN sTATION 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Now Serving Frozen Yogurt 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 


Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


| NEW PROPERTY | 
. OR : 
IOLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


| ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 

I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 

MAP PLANTINGS. 

RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 

ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 

NO JOB TOO SMALL 


4 


| GARDEN WORKS 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
531 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 
617 259-1110 
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COLDWCLL 
BANKCR O 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An independertty Owned 8nd Operated Member of Cogwes Garner Rencene ARage: “<C 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 


Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVIEWS, 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


HUNNEMAN & 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


LINCOLN - Sparkling three bedroom home with large 
level yard. Hardwood floors, sun-filled rooms, two-car 
garage, and wonderful private yard. Walk to 
conservation trails, train and shops........... v++.4325,000 


LINCOLN - Cambridge in the country! Easy walk to 
trains, stores, and conservation land. 3,200 square foot 
farmhouse on small lot. Shared septic. Potential for 2- 
family home or condo conversion.......... seeeseeeee399,000 


NCOLN - Award winner! Sophisticated 2,900 
uare foot condominium with views of Farrar Pond 
m lovely, light-filled dining and living room with 
iss wall and high ceilings. Custom family and recrea- 
WRI o sc aveeccc ase ocsktavsecessesseeeseeseeeesesee 449,000 


NCOLN - Lovely four bedroom, 2-1/2 bath Saltbox 
lonial reproduction. Fireplaces in family and living 
mms. Tasteful decor inside and out. Just steps to trail 
oles .6s.scscescteccssessessscssaceseosssee-P510,000 


ANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Rare opportunity to buy waterfront 
property on Sandy Pond! This Classic Colonial built in 
1885 and sited on 4.8 acres offers elegant proportions, 
historic detailing, and breath-taking views. Bonus office 
Space in battin eee .$1,650,000 


LINCOLN - Quality constructed 3,500 square foot 
Colonial built in 1991 for the current owners features 2 
master bedroom suites, first floor family room, cherry 
kitchen, central air conditioning and 3 full baths. Sited | 
high on a hill with views of great sunsets!.......$699,000 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company | 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


208-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers’ feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


\ 


flashlights - batteries - 
Chain saws to fertilizers 
- hand and power tools - 
rom nails to solid brass 
and more paint from California 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - 
Sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and sat 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware ¢£ 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Ozilvie's 894-1265 | 


ene . B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. : 
SERVIGIAR Home center, we can help sat 7:20-4:00 ee ‘Ave Westen 
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by Beverly Eckhardt 


Allen Bowles is living proof that nice guys can come in 
first - a real Lincoln success story - proud of his twenty- 
seven years of association with our Fire and Police 
Department. He was completing a staff meeting when I 
came for our interview. Unexpectedly, the first person to 
come out of the meeting was former Chief Jim Arena. 


_ "Thought you'd left this scene months ago," I commented. 


"Have to check in now and then," he answered over his 
shoulder as he left the meeting. 

The new Chief soon appeared, and welcomed me into 
his office to talk about his background and his hopes for 
the future. He said Jim was very helpful to him during 
the early transitional phase, working with him for a week 
and a half just after his appointment, and that they 
continue to maintain occasional phone contact. 

Chief Bowles is the son of Lincoln residents Louise 
and the late Clifford Bowles. His first family home was 
on Lincoln Road and he was educated in the Lincoln 
schools. His high school class was the first to complete 
four years in the consolidated Lincoln-Sudbury system 
(1959-1963). I asked him if he had always intended to 
become a police officer. He said he had not, it just 
started and grew after he become a call fire fighter and 
special police officer in 1968. 

In 1974, then Chief Dan MacInnis, Jr. asked him to fill 
a position as one of two dispatchers who covered the 
desk seven days a week. The shift Bowles accepted went 
from 1 am. to 9 a.m.. After having worked as a dispatch- 
er for thirteen months, he was offered a temporary job as 
police officer, filling in for an officer who took leave to 
work for a law firm in Lowell. The officer returned after 
the specified three months, and Bowles resumed duties as 
a dispatcher. However, in early 1976, the officer resigned 
to join the F.B.I., and Bowles was given the opportunity 
to become a full-time police officer. In 1985, Bowles was 
promoted to police inspector, serving until his selection 
as Chief in January 1995S. 

He says that in his many years in public safety, the only 
job experience he has not had is full-time fire fighter, 
though his years as call fire fighter made him well 
acquainted with those responsibilities. He feels his 
familiarity with the Department has helped him adapt 
rapidly to being Chief, "but there are some things you 
only get to know when you are actually in the position." 
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Chief Bowles now supervises a staff of twenty-four full- 
time employees, including eleven police officers, nine fire 
fighters, three dispatchers, and one secretary. Two 
vacancies exist at the present time; a patrolman position 
to fill the vacancy created when Bob Simone was promot- 
ed to inspector, and a full-time dispatcher to replace an 
employee who has accepted a position in South Portland, 
Maine. The staff shortage is currently being handled by 
use of part-time staff and overtime for current personnel. 
The roster of part-time employees includes call fire 
fighters and special police. Six to eight persons are duty- 
shift qualified fire fighters who serve one to two shifts per 
week to supplement the permanent staff, while four to 
five others respond, as needed, to fire emergencies. 
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Special police fall into three categories; duty-qualified 
personnel who take cruiser shifts, special detail police 
who perform traffic control, and an honorary category. 

I asked about how Emergency Medical Technicians fit 
into staffing. Bowles explained that E.M.T.’s are not in 
a separate job category. Twenty of the staff, including 
full-time and part-time employees, are E.M.T. qualified 
and serve on scheduled shifts. One of Chief Bowles’ 
early efforts is review of staffing to improve efficiency 
and to analyze what implications any changes in staffing 
will have for additional training requirements. 

Does Lincoln have any prevalent law enforcement 
problems? Chief Bowles says that there is no rash of any 
particular problem, but a sprinkling of all the kinds of 
problems that are encountered in any public safety 
operation. That is why, even though there are not many 
cases in any one category because of the small size of our 
town, it is important that personnel be trained to handle 
the gamut of situations that may arise. Some of this 
training may be given in-house, but most of it will be 
provided by the Criminal Justice Training Council, the 
Massachusetts Fire Academy, or by private vendors who 
train on special topics at a per head fee to municipalities. 
Because of mandates and state requirements, it is not 
possible for all personnel to be generalists handling all 
problems. A top priority will be to determine how to 
assign staff and train them in the needed specialties. To 
keep the Selectmen informed on progress in these 
matters, Chief Bowles meets weekly with the Executive 
Secretary. 

Another priority is acquiring personal computers for 
daily office routines. Chief Bowles is drawing up specifi- 
cations for what is needed to handle such things as inter- 
office mail, including the pay rolls and bills that have to 
go to the Town Offices. He hopes that there will be 
assistance from volunteers with the expertise to define 
the needed system to be available for all personnel to 
use. "I'd like to have a nickel for every three-ring binder 
we have purchased over the years," he said pointing to 
the stacks of folders on the tables, desk tops, and shelves. 
"That is where all our data has been kept in the past." It 
wasn’t difficult to imagine what a vast improvement it 
would be to record information on discs. The Chief says 
that Lincoln is the last of the surrounding towns to 
maintain manual recording, with Weston finally automat- 
ing about a year ago. Funding for computers is included 
in the $2.5 million appropriation passed at town meeting. 
Actual implementation will await some of the improve- 
ments anticipated in the new building, especially upgrade 
of the electrical system. 

That topic led directly into a discussion of the plans 
for the new Public Safety Building. Although funding will 
become available at the beginning of the fiscal year on 1 
July, the first action will be preparing final architectural 
plans. If that work proceeds on schedule, there will be 
ground-breaking a year from now. The construction work 
will be done in phases, with the first phase involving the 
movement of the fire apparatus to the back of the 
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building. Whether staff will be removed to trailers during | 
the construction phase is yet to be determined. 

Chief Bowles is very pleased that the town approved 
funding for major improvements in his base of opera- | 
tions. I assured him that many residents recognized that 
the building was outdated and inadequate for present - 
staffing. Moreover, I was sure townspeople have been 
grateful for the assistance his personnel have given in 
response to crises, having in mind three ambulance calls 
to our house over a period of years, and the prompt 
response of fire fighters when we were struck by lightning | 
three years ago. He smiled and commented that resi- _ 
dents are not too pleased when traffic control picks them 
up for speeding, even though that means his department 
is doing its job in responding to requests from other | 
residents for more vigorous enforcement of the speed — 
limits. He noted that there are only two officers on — 
patrol at any time, and that they have to respond to a_ 
variety of situations, so there is a practical limit to the © 
time they can spend exclusively on traffic enforcement. 

Routine property checks are no longer done, but if the 
station is informed when residents will be away for | 
extended vacations, the station will contact them if — 
something unusual has been reported at their property. | 
About 60 residences are currently connected to the 
station by burglar or fire alarms. This service will © 
ultimately be discontinued when alarms are routed to a_ 
central office, as is the practice in most surrounding © 
communities. 

Our conversation continued with a discussion of the 
Departments’ desire to maintain good relations with the _ 
public. Chief Bowles cited D.A.R.E. education in the | 
schools on alcohol and drug abuse, smoking, and dating 
violence as having been exceptionally successful under — 
Kevin Mooney’s direction. Mooney will soon be promot- 
ed, but he predicts the program will continue to flourish 
under new direction in January 1996. 

Bowles is hoping to start a "Know Your Officer" card | 
exchange program for young collectors, patterned after — 
baseball cards, as soon as an angel becomes available to 
pick up the costs of printing. Such programs have been | 
well received in Lexington and Concord where business | 
organizations have agreed to become sponsors. After 
school in those communities, the Police Departments | 
have a steady stream of kids looking for more cards. | 
Also, look for a Public Day in June when people can get 
better acquainted with what goes on at the station, and in ~ 
the future, great events when the new building is complet- _ 
ed. | 

After nearly one hundred days as Chief, Allen Bowles 
continues to be excited about the possibilities of his job. 
He thanks the community for backing him in getting to — 
his present position, for the encouragement they have 
given him personally and to the Fire and Police Depart- ' 
ment in general. He hopes to work hard in the coming 


i 
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decade to accomplish significant improvements in Public 
Safety that he can look back on as having been planned 
when he first was selected. (3 
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HE BACK FORTY 
y Patty Horwitz 


Murray had to retire at seventy — college rules. 
[e urged me to cut back my work so we could travel 
nd do some together things, but I wasn’t ready. I told 
im to set up our retirement plans, check out our 
nancial situation, and then I’d do it. 

- In that first summer of his retirement, Murray 
rdered a large garden machine, called a Trail Blazer, 
nd he started to assemble its hundred or so parts. 
ind, with help of someone with a backhoe, he had a 
urge plot of land cleared out back. Each day home 
‘om my work, I surveyed Murray’s work of the day — 
iles of boulders, pieces of metal, old bottles, shells, 
hards of crockery, remains of old rusty farm tools. 
yur old colonial farmhouse sits on an archaeological 
ile of artifacts. Alas, the treasure trove rode to the 
ump in an old truck. Our ongoing joke was that 
Murray should be careful lest he, grungy and scraggly 
rom the dirt and unshaven, and the truck and its 
ontents might get dumped into the compactor together. 


al 


Over the summer he sowed the whole area with 
trass and wildflowers. One day he took me out back 
o show me the new lush growth and told me his plans. 
[here’d be a ski hill where the grandchildren could 
lide in the winter, although he wasn’t sure how to 
1andle the bottom which ended abruptly in front of two 
rees. "Take a sharp left?" I queried. In an old album 
xt photographs taken by former owners who lived here 
jround the turn of the century, Murray had seen two 
victures of the site — and it was treeless. And soon 


here would be paths winding through the woods past 
‘emains of plantings from what must once have been 
rounds of a formal estate. He even walked me up to 
in uncleared hillock where he postulated we could see 
Valley Pond when the brush was cut back. 
Retirement was beginning to appeal to me. I 
decided right then and there to take out my old trusty 
awn mower and start on the new flat grassy patch of 
the Back Forty. Murray knew I loved to mow — the 
smell, the sound, although I preferred the rhythmic 
licking of the old-fashioned push mower (clearly not 
copyright 1995 Patty Horwitz 


up to the task of two and a half acres). So out I went 
with the power mower, unaware of the rocks still 
hidden in the tall grass. The subsequent clanking made 
me fully aware! Not wanting the badly nicked blades 
hidden in the tall grass. The subsequent clanking made 
me fully aware! Not wanting the badly nicked blades 
to interfere with my unusual enthusiasm for this joint 
project, Murray hurriedly completed the assembly of the 
new machine (guaranteed to ride over stumps and 
boulders and take out small brush and saplings with 
merely a mild crunch). 

On and on in the blistering sun of that August 
day, Murray worked — assembling, tightening screws, 
oiling and adjusting parts so that I could start again 
right then and there. I, in the meantime, had retreated 
to the kitchen for a cold drink. It wasn’t until the 
machine was finally gassed up and proceeded to spew 
gasoline from the air filter that Murray sought refuge 
in the house. By then he had begun to acknowledge 
discomfiting symptoms over and above frustration, 
sweating and extreme fatigue. Undoubtedly, this great 
burst of overexertion in the heat was the final trigger 
to the heart attack. But even on the way to the 
hospital (or maybe it was in his room later, I forget), 
Murray gave me a long list of errands in the following 
order of priority: (1) call the Troy Company in 
Canada who makes the Trail Blazer on how to solve 
the gas-spewing air filter; (2) get another IRS form to 
extend our extension of our income tax filing — this 
being August eleventh; (3) ask the lawyer we’d planned 
to consult on a down-the-road estate plan to put the 
house in my name NOW. 

KRKKKKKKAKKKK 

It’s been three summers since Murray died. I 
walk out back at odd times observing what flowers have 
come up. What you’ve planted is not necessarily 
predictive. The yarrow has taken over and blotted out 
the patches of pink daisies and black-eyed susans and 
an occasional bloom I haven’t found a name for. Tl 
check the stones which have heaved up during the 
previous winter, which Ill remove so as not to dull the 
blades of the normal mower. Then I'll take the 
monster killer machine (the Trail Blazer) out to test its 
advertised capacities, determined to master it. "It won’t 
kill me," I mutter defiantly! True, it loses a bolt or 
two as it shakes its great blade from side to side as it 
crashes through the underbrush.... 

As I guide the machine along, I'll tenderly 
examine each bare spot which I repair with new seeds. 
Or Ill lazily pluck a stubborn poison ivy sprout or 
gather the countless twigs. I find myself dreaming ... 
Would I also clear a ski/sled run downhill that stops 
short of two trees or do I cut them back to make such 
a run possible and safe? Mostly these times in the 
Back Forty — whether it’s to chuck a rock or a twig or 
to survey any evidence of encroaching neighbors who 
(like me) mow a little wide as if to extend the unclear 
boundary lines — I realize it’s just an opportunity to be 
with Murray, to continue what we were last sharing 
when time suddenly and finally stood still for us. 2 
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MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS ; TRL Ae Revoluti { 
Cleaner Water for Better Health Since 1970 Unsung Patriot of the erican a 


Many a tale has been told of the brave men who fought 
for our country’s freedom from British rule, but little is 
known of our female patriots. In Heroine of the Battle 
Road, children’s author Palmer Faran captures the | 
patriotism, bravery and emotions of pivotal events in the; 
life of Mary Flint Hartwell who was a small but very reall 
link in the chain of events that forged a nation. 

Palmer Faran’s one-act play is a captivating yell 
accurate drama which tells the true story of a little-known © 
heroine who found herself involved in the incredible” 
circumstances which led to the American Revolution. 
Included within this small volume are photographs, — 
illustrations and maps, as well as an epilogue and histori- | 
cal overview of the times, prepared with the assistance of 
local historian John C. MacLean. The cover illustration 
MULTI-PURE is by Lincoln artist Sheila Williams. 

This book (60 pages with illustrations) may be ordered 

from The Cottage Press (P.O. Box 6138, Lincoln, MA | 

01773), requested through your local bookstore, or | 

Judith Boynton 259-9607 purchased in the Old Town Halli Exchange gift shop in | 


Jud Reece 259-9463 Lincoln Center. 


» FLORENTINE © 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. ss 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames | 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed | 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


Cy a 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
experience. 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
N teal Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
&: 


Nes meer wasiee Semen 0 ne 
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eflections: Past, Present and Future 
lark K. McQuillan, Superintendent of Schools 


"What a year you've had!" 
"You've certainly had quite a year." 
"Does it ever stop?" 


| Remarks like these are very much a part of what I 
sar as superintendent of schools. Like proverbs, such 
ymments offer useful summaries of what is good and 
ad about my work. They are typically offered as 
xpressions of support, but they are also causes for self- 
‘flection. Part of the business of being a superintendent 
; knowing how to listen to these remarks carefully 
nough to discern their true meaning and appreciate their 
alue. 
In thinking back on all that has taken place since 
eptember, it is most certain that I have had "quite" a 
ear, in both senses of the term. 1994-1995 will be 
2membered as the year we built a new school and 
i0ved Hartwell to Smith. It is the year we sustained the 
ath of Alan Courage in a construction accident, 
wrangled over our mathematics program, worked 
hrough the difficult absences of Robert Budds and 
‘oanne McManus, faced the possibility of Hanscom Air 
jorce Base closing, worried over a new service contract 
vith the Navy, mourned the suicide of a 7th grade 
‘tudent at Hanscom Middle School, and assembled a 
iew administrative team. 
| Despite these difficulties, 1994-1995 will also be 
| 


emembered as the year when we kept to our 
‘onstruction schedule without going over budget, took 
iteps to revitalize our program of studies, hired new 
surriculum leaders, planned an after-school exploration 
rogram, implemented our Diversity Plan, developed a 
systemwide planning calendar, launched an ambitious 
Nitiative for technology instruction, carried our budget at 
Town Meeting, and joined our faculties together in trips 
‘0 Boston, educational conferences, and celebrations of 
2xcellence. 

_ Taken as a whole, the highs and lows of this 
academic year are not unlike other years I have known. 
There are patterns and cycles in the work I do. Yet if 
there is anything that best signifies what this year has 
meant, it is a "Community meeting" recently led by 
students at the Smith Gymnasium on May 1. At this 
meeting, faculty and students from Brooks and Hartwell 
Schools came together to congratulate the participants in 
the weathervane contest, exchange information about our 
moving plans for September, and place items into time 
capsules for students and residents in the year 2020. 

As the first step toward building a new educational 
community, this event was memorable and important. It 
was the first time in many years that both buildings were 
working as one, the first time that our middle school 
teachers met the students they would teach within a 
decade, and the first time our faculty and students could 
see how our system knits together as a whole. 

The letter I wrote to commemorate this event and 
describe the time capsules sent to future generations iS 


offered below. It offers the best "summing up" I can 
imagine of all that I have come to know about Lincoln 
since my arrival in September. 


An Open Letter to the Citizens of Lincoln and 
Boston in the Year 2020: 


As you read these words, I ask that you 
picture in your mind a gymnasium filled with 
students, their teachers, teaching assistants, 
parents, and administrators. Imagine 
kindergartners and teenagers seated on a 
hardwood floor. Imagine them holding 
community meeting, celebrating the participants 
of a weathervane contest, and sending 
messages to you for your 25th anniversary. 
This is what we are doing now, as I read this 
letter aloud to 550 students in the Smith 
Gymnasium on May 1, 1995. The time is 
10:00 AM. 

The objects in the time capsules you will 
open are intended to tell you a great deal about 
who we are. These objects speak to what we 
think is important, what we enjoy doing with 
our free time, what we have studied, and what 
we value. They also offer you a glimpse of 
who we were, how we dressed, and how we 
lived. You will see pictures of our teachers and 
students, snapshots of our principals and our 
parents, and videotapes of daily classroom 
activities. If you look hard enough, I suspect, 
you will see all of who we are and what we 
were. 

Many of the students at this community 
meeting, I know, will be present in 2020 when 
you celebrate the 25th Anniversary of the 
Lincoln's new elementary campus. Some of 
our students, I know, will be married and have 
children of their own, and like today's 
children, they will be curious about what a past 
generation of students had to say. For my part, 
I suspect that by the year 2020, I will have 
retired from education and returned to my home 
in California to do the things I love best: hiking 
in the Sierras, browsing through book shops in 
Berkeley, and doing crossword puzzles on the 
patio. 

If there is any hope I have as 
Superintendent of Schools it is that future 
generations will look upon these objects as a 
reflection of all that we want to be. I hope you 
will see us as a community trying very hard to 
work together, to respect one another, to value 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 
Yoga is a process of becoming aware 


of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Where can you find things 
for outdoor summer living ? 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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morning and afternoon classes for young people anc 


the diverse opinions and ideas of what we 
should stand for as a community, as a country. 
In the past month we have witnessed 
exceptional tragedies, such as the terrorist 
bombing in Oklahoma City, and the death of a 
Hanscom student. But we have also seen 
exceptional triumphs as our system celebrated 
the 29th year of the METCO program; 
produced a remarkable Gilbert and Sullivan 


play, The Gondoliers; won accolades for our | 
| 
| 


work on inclusion; planned new curricula; and 
outfitted our classrooms with the technology 
students will need to be knowledgeable citizens 
of the world. 
The objects we send you tell you about 
Hartwell and Brooks, Hanscom Air Force 
Base, the Boston community, and more. They 
tell you about life in Lincoln, the power of 
tradition, and the commonalities of all people. 
They tell you about what it means to be an | 
American at a moment in time when the past, 
present, and future, all came together ina \ 
gesture of communication and friendship. 
On behalf of all the children, parents, 
faculty and professional staff of the Lincoln 
Public Schools, I congratulate you on your 
25th Anniversary and extend my best wishes to 
each of you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mark K. McQuillan, Ed.D. | 
Superintendent of Schools € 


Minuteman Tech’s regional summer school offers 


adults in computers, enrichment and make-up academics’ 
practical skills, the arts and sports from July 10 to Augus! 
4. The school is air conditioned, and breakfast and lunch 
are available in the cafeteria. The swimming pool will be 
open to the public afternoons from 1:00 to 4:30 p.m.. Fo! 
information and a brochure call the Minuteman Teck 
Summer School office at 861-7150. Minuteman Tech 4 
located in Lexington just west of the intersection 0: 
Routes 2A and 128 on the MBTA Hanscom Field bu: 


line. 


LINCOLN REVIEW May isa 
Subscription rate for the remaining : 
three issues this year is $4.50 
Name H 
Address _ 
City,State,Zip ! 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, __ 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 6245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773-6245 
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THE FOOD PROJEC 

EE 7 Be =e 
‘he Food Project was an idea introduced to Drumlin Farm 
1 Massachusetts Audubon Society (MAS) in January 1991 
‘ Allen Callahan and Ward Cheney. They had been 
»rking together on farming as community service with 
yith, parents, food organizations, churches and adult 
y unteers for over three years. Allen, an Associate Minister 
jhe Union United Methodist Church in Boston, ran a food 
yitry that provided a limited but necessary service to an 
> r-increasing number of people. His interest was in food 
;| farming as a means of developing people as producers 
j1 not just consumers. This interest led him to Ward 
j 


eney, a Lincoln resident, who was at that time manager of 

2enpower Farm in Weston. The Food Project submitted a 

ject description in the summer of 1991 and officially 

‘ran as a self-funded pilot program of MAS in October of 

11. 

Ward and a staff of three, Pat Gray, Cammy MacKenzie, 
1 Greg Gale, plus a number of consultants, brought to life 

‘program of youth development based on growing 

\zetables for soup kitchens, farmers’ markets and low 

ome neighborhoods. This program allows youth to make 

‘onections with the land, each other, the city and the 

intry. They learn about responsibility through the work of 
ming, productivity through setting and realizing goals, and 

“vice through feeding the hungry. In 1993 this program 

is one of fifteen Youth Service Corps in the nation to 

ceive a grant from the Commission on National and 

i 

| 


mmunity Service. As part of that recognition Ward 
jeney and Claudette Thyme, a crew worker from 
wrehester, attended a Presidential Forum in Maryland. 
During the growing season, April through November, the 
oject provides opportunities for community service, 
iming and paid work. In the spring and fall of the first 
tee years hundreds of middle school, high school, college 
adents and individuals helped plant and harvest over 
10,000 pounds of organic vegetables. Many individuals, 
outs, and middle school students from Lincoln have 
orked with us both spring and fall, while others have held 
‘id positions with us in the summers. 

In our first three years we hired 95 youth from Boston and 
burbs for eight weeks in the summer to farm, set up and 
n farmers’ markets, work at shelters in Boston and help run 
i "Farm to Family Program". (The Farm to Family 
Ogram invites individuals in Boston and in Lincoln to buy 

a a share of "organic" vegetables throughout the 
ason. 

The fall of 1994 marked the end of our pilot phase with 
assachusetts Audubon Society and Drumlin Farm. Those 
*afs were exciting and challenging as we created an 
tegrated program of paid work, service and education. We 
@ now in the process of becoming an independent non- 
‘ofit organization located in Lincoln. This presents new 
tallenges of setting up our first board of trustees, stabilizing 
it funding, integrating ourselves into Lincoln, and planning 
ir next steps of program development. 

We will need the help of many people in order to achieve 
It goals and hope that Lincoln residents and friends will 
el free to drop in and help out. There are many ways you 


can involve yourself, from advising us in areas such as 
fundraising and communication, to rolling up your sleeves 
and helping with a fundraising event, working in the fields or 
Setting up a house party where we could make a presentation. 
Also, call if you are interested in a summer job for a teen. 
As this goes to print we will still have a few spots available. 


Our new office is located at 10 Lewis Street and our 
telephone number is 259-8621. Please call and ask for Pat 
Gray for information about the program, volunteer, or paid 
Opportunities. 


* KKK KK 


IVS TIME 


We've all heard the prediction from traffic engineers: 
Congestion on the new depressed central artery will be the same 
when completed as it is now. It was the federal highway 
program that funded that initial urban blight and now funds its 
destruction and replacement with the more costly automobile 
subway. The "Big Dig" is the most expensive construction 
project in the western hemisphere. 

When will this madness stop? The highway building 
program, or automobile subsidy, began in earnest following 
World War II and gave the big three car manufacturers an 
expanded network infrastructure for their product. When 
Detroit’s manufacturers became complacent, the Japanese took 
advantage of our investment and created the export/import 
balance of payment disaster. That economic problem is made 
worse by the dependence of the internal combustion engine on 
the lubricant oil, which is also mostly imported. And, the 
byproduct is carbon dioxide pollution. It’s time we demand a 
more balanced approach to our need for mobility. 

Rush hour traffic, whether through Lincoln Center, on the 
turnpike, or Route 128, consists almost entirely of single- 
occupant vehicles. Such inefficiency should not be tolerated, 
especially since it pollutes our air, harms the economy, and 
contributes to urban sprawl and roadway congestion. 

What is the solution? It’s simple: Provide a free and 
expanded public transportation. Pay for it with a substantial tax 
on all gasoline sold within the Route 495 perimeter. Stop the 
Massachusetts Bay Transit Authority (MBTA) assessment on 
cities and towns. This burdens the property tax. Fund the 
MBTA entirely from a regional gasoline tax. Give the gas 
guzzlers some incentive to change established habits. 

Frequent, convenient bus and rail service could begin to 
provide a more balanced transportation network and relieve the 
current commuter hour congestion. Commuter rail service could 
be expanded west and north to Route 495 with free parking 
facilities at the terminals. Regular train service to Cape Cod 
could be re-instituted. Bus service along Route 128 could 
become a reality from "Park and Ride" lots at strategic locations. 
Long-range plans for "Mag-Lev" rail service along the Route 128 
corridor could become an alternative to the double deck highway 
now on the drawing boards. 

Compared to Europe, gasoline in this country is cheap. We 
should be paying more to improve our environment and long- 
term growth patterns. Congress will not act on this for the 
country as a whole. The Massachusetts legislature will not act 
on this if applied state-wide. But, it makes sense for a 
metropolitan region. Let’s heat up the discussion and get on 
with it in greater Boston! It should reap dividends for us here 
in Lincoln as well. 

Carpooling can be fun. Bicycling will be good exercise. Less 
congestion means safer roads, and clean air is healthier. We are 
ripe for this opportunity. copyright 1995 Crawley Cooper F 
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hotographs of Children 


Lee Weaver 617-259-0749 
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POETRY 


"An Old Man’s Verses of the Garden" 


(With apologies to "A Child’s Garden of Verses") 


by J. R. Clarke, Jr. 


| Old gardener knew the time had come 


To lay the rake and shovel down, 
To rest his bones, his work well done, 
To sit and watch the setting sun. 


At rest he well recalled the zest 

Of heavy toil to turn the sod, 

Shake out the wiry witchgrass pest, 
Breakdown to loam each heavy clod, 

Rake sticks and stones and smooth the bed, 
Stretch lines and hoe each furrow right, 
Space out the seeds, put them to bed, 

Turn o’er the rake, and tuck’em in tight. 


Musing, he saw the sun go down, 


_ Old gardener knew his time had come, 
_ The garden in, his work well done, 


He knew God’s turn had now begun. 
Popoem 8/11/93 
copyright 1993 J. R. Clarke, Jr. 
Dozer 
J. R. Clarke, Jr. 
A bulldozer sat 


by the side of the road 
and past it the traffic 


endlessly flowed. 


A yellow monster 

in quiet reposing, 

it wasn’t bulling 

it must have been dozing. 
Popoem 2/25/94 


These poems were written by the late 
J. R. Clarke, Jr. and printed here with 
the permission of his daughter, 

Edith Clarke Wolf. 


copyright 1994 J. R. Clarke, Jr. 


THE "IZE" HAVE TOO MUCH OF IT 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Why do I object with such fervor (passion?) to 
words like "prioritize" and "customize" (and object a bit 
to words like "moisturize," "privatize" and "editorialize") 
when many of the "ize" words are not unacceptable 
(use of double negative). To "ize" a word is usually to 
make a verb out of a noun. And to balance the 
columns below, I am trying to think of verbs ending in 
"fy," which makes verbs out of adjectives. The "fy" 
(according to my guess) comes from faire (French), 
facio (Latin), to make. Apologies are due for the gaps. 
Let the reader fill in, but don’t send entries to me! 
(Note: * = negative, o = positive.) 


A analyze amplify 
B__brutalize a beautify o 
C canonize clarify re) 
D demonize * deify fe) 
E emphasize edify 

F fantasize fructify ) 
G __ generalize glorify 0) 
H harmonize horrify 

I industrialize identify 

J justify 

K 

L __lionize liquefy 

M maximize magnify 

N nationalize nullify 

O 

P __proselytize purify 

Q 

R rationalize rarify 

S sensitize sanctify fe) 
T  traumatize * terrify 

U __ unionize 

V_svandalize ‘* verify ) 
W,X,Y,Z 


copyright 1995 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED THE INTERNET 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Did Texas millionaire Hogg really name his 
daughters Ima and Ura? [Ima, yes; Ura, no.] Does 
the New Orleans accent actually sound like Brooklyn- 
ese? [Surprisingly, yes.] Where can I find corporate 
annual reports, Supreme Court decisions, lyrics to 
Beatles songs, a list of Newbery Medal winners, or the 
status of a bill in Congress? This, and much, much 
more, is on the Internet. Not everything, though, is on 
the ’Net; full text of magazine articles, for example, is 
not to be found without paying fees (have your credit 
card handy) or opening accounts. 

Through membership in the Minuteman Library 
Network, the Lincoln Public Library has hitched a ride 
on the Internet. Most people have heard of the 
Internet, a hodgepodge of computer systems and 
personal computers around the world, connected by 
telephone lines. 

It allows people at Point A (say, Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.) to use data stored in a computer at 
Point B (say, The University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor). The data’s location was discovered by using 
yet another computer’s index-type file at Point C (say, 
Bergen, Norway or Cologne, Germany). Data, in this 
case, could be a government report, the location of a 
book in a library collection (perhaps at Point D, say, 
the British Museum), a discussion of current political 
hot topics, a compendium of lawyer jokes, recipes, or 
a weather forecast for Point E (say, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico). 

Calling the ’Net the "information highway" isn’t 
far off the mark, and its effect on libraries is the 
subject of much interest and debate. Some computer 
enthusiasts believe that the ’Net will replace libraries, 
that people wanting to read a book will just log on and 
bring it up on the screen. No waiting to get to the top 
of the reserve list for best sellers. No rushing to the 
library a few minutes before it closes to get information 
for a school report; the ’Net is open twenty-four hours 
a day, three hundred sixty-five days a year. 

Others, less fond of computers, question that 
scenario. They wonder who will train the public to use 
the computers (the post office has been suggested), and 
what will happen to lower income people without home 
computers. They fear that entire segments of the 
population will be "information have-nots," an under- 
class of the underserved. 

The truth probably lies somewhere between the 
two extremes. The Lincoln Public Library is not 
threatened by the Internet. On the other hand, I 
expect the ’Net to enhance our service to our patrons. 

That, in fact, is already happening. We have 
found an obscure periodical in Michigan, verified its 
location via electronic mail, and ordered it for a 
gentleman who was prepared to phone England for it. 

copyright 1995 Jeanne Bracken 
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Through a commercial service, we can search fc 
citations to articles in various daily newspapers and i 
many subject-oriented publications; after that, we sti 
have to find the articles in libraries, which may t 
challenging. 

We can keep up with the public library fiel 
through electronic bulletin boards and discussi 
groups. On those occasions when we are unable 
answer obscure reference questions through our r¢ 
sources or those of our colleagues, we can post ther 
on "Stumpers" and get responses from all over th 
country. 

But the value of the ’Net goes way beyond th 
As the library’s "resident expert" on mysteries, I enjo 
a discussion list called "Dorothy L" (after classic authc 
Sayers, creator of Lord Peter Wimsey), for tips on wh 
to recommend to our mystery lovers. (And also, whe 
to avoid.) Each month I print out a periodical calle 
"Murder on the Internet," with information on upcom 
ing books, interviews, and book signings. (Ask for th’ 
"Mystery" file from the reference desk-top drawer.) | 

Those are things that the library staff can do 0 
your behalf. While there will be increasing opportun’ 
ties for direct patron Internet use at the library, we d 
not expect that full "Net access (including e-mai 
unlimited time on-line and the like) will be availabl 
any time soon. | 

Information drawn from the Internet may also 
suspect. Who entered it? Is it up to date? Is / 
reliable? Could it contain a virus that will wipe ov 
data on your system? Are there copyright issues? 

On the other hand, patrons can already sit dow: 
at our terminals and, over the ’Net, search for materi 
als at nearly a hundred other Massachusetts librarie: 


including Boston, Newton, Lexington and Middlese 
Community College. 
No, the Internet will not put us out of busines: 
It will help us build from a good public library with 
good reference department to a research library wit 
much broader resources. | 
To illustrate, there is a current advertisement 0 
television for an on-line service that connects (for 
fee, to be sure) home computers with the Interne 
Two men have tickets to go to a ballgame but on¢ 
dejected, says he has to take his kid to the librar 
instead, to get information on dinosaurs. The othe 
’Net-savvy guy, instead pulls down all kinds of dinosau 
information, complete with video and sound effects; th 
report is done without having to go to the dreadei 
library, and it’s "take me out to the ballgame" time. 
I saw this advertisement as I was resting my fee 
after a wild Saturday at the Lincoln Public Library, ani 
my response was: Hah! Maybe the Internet will g 
you how a dinosaur lived, but will it tell you who thi 
first black woman millionaire was? 
I rest my case. 


{ 


INCOLN RECREATION 
IARTWELL POD 


The Lincoln Recreation Department and Recre- 
ion Committee approached the School Committee and 
e Board of Selectmen to express an interest in using 
¢ Hartwell Pod, now occupied by the library, as a 
xcreation Center. The proposal suggested that the 
id would be scheduled and managed by the Recre- 
jon Department, although the building would still be 
der the jurisdiction of the School Committee. The 
al is to provide a greater variety and number of 
creation programs for all ages and to assist town 
pups such as the scouts and language arts programs. 
hy This Space? 

The main advantage is the safe and convenient 
sation for after-school access. John Adams, Recre- 
on Committee Chairman, says, "Children and parents 
2 familiar with the building and feel comfortable 
owing that they are within the safety net of the 
1001 complex." The size and configuration of the 
oms are ideal for both active and passive programs. 
ie pod is a self-contained structure that interferes 
th no other activities and is available for use by pre- 
ioolers and adults during school hours. 

_ Bemis Hall has been available for some adults’ 
d children’s programs, although some have questioned 
2 appropriateness of some recreational uses such as 
mnastics. The Council on Aging, the Recreation 
partment, the Grange, The Lincoln Players, Line 
icing Group and Friends of the Library are current 
gular users of Bemis Hall and there are other groups 
(0 reserve it sporadically. These conflicting uses of 
2 hall negatively impact its availability and limit 
eation Department offerings. 
nefits to the Town 

Kathleen Coleman of the Recreation Committee 
tes "The entire town will benefit from the Recreation 
mter in many diverse ways." Having multi-purpose 
ace available during all hours is key to effectively 
ving elderly users, other adults who are at home 
ring the day, and preschool children. Having this 
1eduling flexibility expands the amounts and types of 
ciplines that can be offered. Examples are adult 
ucation, after-school enrichment programs, adult 
arcise and middle school evening programs. The 
ra would be supervised by Recreation Department 
| 


iff which would have a satellite office there. The 
ntralized location is convenient and provides safer 
cess to children who attend after-school programs or 
le bikes to participate. 

_ Since the Recreation Department programs are 
lf-supporting, there would be little if any cost to the 
wn. Most neighboring towns have their own Recre- 
(on Centers which attract people of all ages to the 
silities. It is no secret that recreation facilities draw 
pple to buy homes, thereby increasing property 
ues. 


DEPARTMENT TO USE 


This article was submitted by the Recreation Department. 


The Lincoln Summer Day Camp, which is the 
major revenue-producing element of the Department's 
budget would have a permanent home in the pod. 
There is ample space for the Junior Camp, Middle 
Camp and Senior Camp, the health unit, and arts and 
crafts. The pick-up and drop-off procedure would be 
more convenient and safer. 

Department Administration 

Proximity to LEAP, the swimming pool, athletic 
fields and other youth programs makes this pod an 
ideal location from an administrative perspective. 
Oversight of facilities and programs would be stream- 
lined. 

Debra Haiduven, the Director of Recreation, feels 
that the Recreation Department is the most logical 
choice for occupying .the Hartwell pod. "All the 
systems are already in place for scheduling, administer- 
ing, managing, advertising and working cooperatively 
with other groups. My feeling is that there is no risk 
to the Town if the Recreation Department is selected 
to manage and occupy the pod. The Recreation 
Committee agrees that it is a situation where everybody 
wins." 

The preliminary plans for the pod include 
removing the bookcases in the library and creating one 
large room for activities such as gymnastics, aerobics, 
variety sports and middle school dances. The two 
rooms on either end can be used for more passive 
pursuits such as language programs, crafts, magic, small 
group discussions, meetings or scouting activities. The 
entire area would be utilized by the Lincoln Summer 
Day. Also, Lincoln Youth Soccer has requested space 
for a telephone and computer that would be used as a 
twenty-four hour information service for youth sports 
and other town programs. This could also be accom- 
modated in one of the offices in the pod. The main 
office for the Recreation Department would remain in 
Bemis Hall. 

Discussions are currently underway with the 
School Committee, Recreation Department/Committee 
and Selectmen to iron out details regarding the lease 
agreement, maintenance and moving dates. If the 
school building construction continues on schedule, the 
1995 Summer Day Camp will have its home base in the 
pod. "The spirit of cooperation among the various 
boards involved is the secret to making this proposal 
work," Debra Haiduven notes. "The School Committee 
has been very open minded and supportive while 
considering the various needs of the community." 
Kathleen Coleman concludes, "We are very enthusiastic 
about this potential enhancement of our recreation 
programs and services." 
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Classic Pamting & Contracimg 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS | 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS | 


A OE 


D&S CONTRACTING 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 


© Roofing 

« Plastering 
« Sun Decks 
Carpentry 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln | 


| 
| 
Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable : 

"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." | 
Trucking Excavating Sepuc System. 
Asphalt Paving Foundations — Equipment Rent: 


617-259-8717 


: 
: 


{i 
) 
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Variety is 
na THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton an * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
| * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection = | * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


: at a 
: Spice & Grain : * GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 


Natural Fiber 3 * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashios for © * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Maina 9 * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children} | : 5 

comeonr «= W Concord Spice & Grain 
BEAUTY * COLOR © : Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreau St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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A MESSAGE FROM 
THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


and Its Plans for Neighborhood Meetings 


Early last winter, the Selectmen and the Planning 
Board created a committee specifically to look at all 
he issues in town that result from traffic. The charge 
yas a broad one and included questions such as, safety, 
joise, and the impact on the rural character of Lincoln, 
which we all treasure. 

Our goal is to make recommendations to the 
selectmen and the Planning Board on what can be 
lone, if anything, to assure that we manage traffic 
attern changes in the town in a manner that preserves, 
ind hopefully enhances, those things we all value in the 
own. We also want to be sure at the same time that 
ll neighborhoods are treated with fairness . . . that is 
0 say that no one part of town gets disproportionate 
enefits at the expense of other parts of town as a 
esult of implementing any recommendation. 

With this in mind, the Traffic Committee, whose 
nembers are listed below, decided on a process for 
etting about its task. First and foremost, we decided 
hat we needed to listen to each neighborhood in order 
) elicit from them not only the general worries that all 
eighborhoods have, and, by the way, we want to hear 
lose, but also the particular concerns of each neigh- 
orhood because of where it lies in relation to the rest 
f town, a particular highway or byway, and its proximi- 
j to any neighboring town. 

In order to start this process rolling, we have set 
Pp four neighborhood meetings that will be held in the 
lonth of June, as follows: 

June 1, 1995, Thursday, at Battle Road Farm at 

7:30 p.m. We hope that all people in North 

Lincoln will attend this meeting. 

June 6, 1995, Tuesday, at Bemis at 9:30 a.m. We 

hope everyone in the center of town plus all 

persons who cannot or do not like to go to 
evening meetings will come to this one. 

June 12, 1995, Monday, at St. Anne’s Church at 

7:30 p.m. We hope that all the people who live 

at this end of town will find it a convenient 

location. 

June 13, 1995, Tuesday, at Drumlin Farm at 7:30 

p.m. This location should attract persons from 

the eastern section of town. 


\ 
If the timing of a meeting in your particular 
neighborhood is inconvenient, we stress that all meet- 
ings are open to all people. It is most important to 
hear all the voices we can before moving forward. 

These meetings will last two hours. Bill Lytle, a 
Lincoln resident who is a professional facilitator, has 
agreed to run some of these meetings for us. Others 
will be run by committee members with similar exper- 
tise. This assumes us that your input to our process 
will be "captured." 

Please come to one of the above meetings. We 
look forward to meeting you and hearing what you 
have to say. 


Your Traffic Committee 


Jane Ward, Chairman 

Marilyn Brandt 

John Caswell 

Eleanor Fitzgerald 

Michael Frazier 

John Tylko 

Bob Wolf 2) 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Call for more information (508) 369-9763 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


"IS MAIN STREET STILL IN THE SAME PLACE?": 
CONCORD AT THE END OF WORLD WAR II 
Examines the war and its conclusion on this small farming community through 
oral histories, objects, photographs and an ongoing schedule of programs 
generously sponsored by Cambridge Trust Company. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 2 » AJUNE GARDEN TOUR « 9:00 - 4:00 
10 Concord-area gardens on a self-guided, rain or shine tour 
$15 per person/$8 Pre-reserved Box Lunch 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17 * STRIKE UP THE BAND! 
A FREE OUTDOOR CONCERT 
The Concord Museum presents the Concord Band in a program of American Music 
At Middlesex School * Loweil Road * Concord 
Grounds Open 4:00 * Concert Begins 5:00 + Bring a Picnic * Refreshments Sold 


The Concord Museum Shop « Americana in many forms 
CDs and Tapes * Books « Children's Toys * Jewelry 


Concord Museum « 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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Complete and 


confidential 


assistance with 
your next book 


project. Reserve 


your space in our 


HERITAGE production 
He@ lth Sik schedule. 
PUBLISH FE. R S 

eden PE A 01773 Mary Ann Hales 
rns WEP TILA Publisher 


Ask for a free estimate and consultation on 
your project, either before or after you begin. 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


617-259-8034 


BayBank 
convenience 
is right around 
the corner. 
Lincoln office 


Lincoln Road 


Call 1-800-BAY-FAST® or visit 
the BayBank office nearest you. 


BayBank: 


Member FDIC 
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Historic Concord Center _ . ; | 


New Offering! A Picture perfect expanded sunny 7 room Cape. - | 
Par excellence. This delightful home offers 3 bedrooms, | ae | 
front-to-back living room with fireplace, family room with | 
fireplace, bay window, slider doors to deck. “Sit 6@qaaaes 


gorgeous 1/2 acre, open lot offering privacy, further  — _ 
enhanced by a "Walk to Center" location, trains, shops, j 
Riprarye 


Offered at $340,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS INC 


Bonnie Rich © Joanne Whitman 


Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer_ | 


Joan Montryn = 617-259-9133 . Ginny Niles “a 

| 
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Send an invitation. 
Wrap a gift. 
Throw a party. 


The best way to make sure your party 
goes off with a bang is to begin at 
Ccoleys Marco Polo. You can’t miss 
Concord’s best selection of 

beautiful wrapping papers, 

ribbons and bows, paper 
plates and napkins. 

| Colorful cards for all 
occasions and Colonial 
Candles to set the mood. 


Welcome your guests with a 
sturdy doormat customized 
with your name and one of 
our selected patterns. And 
please their eyes with our 
wastebaskets and umbrella 
stands. 


Cooleys 
< Marco 


wrote Colonial Candle of Cape oe 
sess! O 
WELLESLEY Cee CONCORD 
Mon.-Sat 9:30-5:30, Thurs. ‘til7 RE Mon.-Sat. 9-5, Thurs. ‘til 8 
en 84 Central St. F E PARKING Sun. 12-5 
AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER. COOLEYS CHARGE 9 Walden St. 
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& Courteous Qua 
Full Service Auto Care 


Gas & diesel Service 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


* College Counseling 
- Private School Admissions 
- Residential Treatment Centers 


Member:IECA 617/899-5759 
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Dear Readers, 


This issue might be called our "touring" issue. 
You can travel from England to Spain to Africa. Then 
return to the U. S. and visit Sanibel and finally Farrar 
Pond. 

Florence Freed and Nancy Eilbert have written 
children’s stories either to be read to children or by 
children. Both would appeal to children around eight 
years old. And for history buffs, we recommend the 
memoir of World War II by Mark Masterson. 

Recently the Venier house on Route 2 was sold. 
Our readers who took the Pickle Tour last Fall will 
remember stopping there. The cover sketch of the Hobbs 
Brook barn on the Venier property is by local artist Peter 
Sugar. 

Happy summer to our readers. 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. om: 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


experience. | J 
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AGe perfect frame for your artwork. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
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The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
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‘by Suze Craig 
If this summer’s roller coaster weather will provide 
‘them, I’ll put up a couple of bushels of tomatoes again 
this year. And of course you ask, why do that when what 
you buy is cheaper and requires far less effort and far less 


Admittedly, the reasons I still can tomatoes—having 
| Gamppletely abandoned previous years’ pickle and jam 
and jelly marathons—are not obviously defensible. 
Certainly much less effort to buy than to can. Plunk 
your $1.39 down in Donelan’s and walk out the automat- 
ie door with a 28 ounce canful of Contadina whole 
tomatoes—but they’ll be accompanied by tomato juice, 
: salt, calcium chloride, and citric acid. 

_ And certainly much more time is required to can than 
to buy. To produce a sterilized 32 ounce mason jar 
containing merely tomatoes and one teaspoon salt I start 
in March when I plant several varieties indoors; the 
beginning point I reckon is the seed catalog perusal. The 
actual canning takes time, but time which can be spent 
enjoyably, usefully, with other like-minded souls (bring 
your ripe bushelfuls to Lincoln, Jill, and we’ll set up an 
agreeable assembly line) instead of alone in the car driv- 
ing to the supermarket to buy a can of Hunt’s California’s 
best. 

The process itself is very straightforward. First grow 
and pick your flavorful tomato. Plunge it into boiling 
water for a few seconds, then dunk it in a cold bath so it 
doesn’t burn your fingers as you core it and slip off the 
now easily removable skin. Plop it and as many others as 
will fit into a sterilized mason jar, top with a teaspoon of 
salt, whisk on the lids, then process in a boiling water bath 
for 45 minutes and there you are, eight quarts a canner 
load. No need for extraneous “tomato juice, ...firming 
agent, calcium chloride [in addition to salt] and/or cal- 
cium sulfate, citric acid” which is what you’ll find in a 
can of Pine Cone Whole Tomatoes. 

Certainly keeps you out of stores and catalogs and 
other expensive devilment for a while, observes Russ. 

True. And gives me an inordinate measure of satisfac- 
tion to grow and preserve at least one part of dinner. It 
used to be commonplace, squirreling up for winter, suc- 
cumbing to those September attacks of acquisition and 
preservation that only three long rows of tipsy tomato 
lowers, dripping with ripe fruit, can incite. Way down at 
cell level, in my chromosome twist, I suspect, coil threads 
of cavewoman preservation, atavism spanning the all 
those millennia, from the Depression on back to life on 
the savannahs. 

Years ago one late summer something went haywire 
in that spiral; I put over 300 jars of pickles and tomatoes 
and tomato sauce and caponata and peaches and apple 
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Apologia for Mason Jars in the Basement 


jelly and I forget what else. Must have been because I was 
pregnant with Lindsay and the “putting by” instinct over- 
whelmed mere reason. 

Whenever I mention tomato canning Lindsay’s four- 
teen-year-old eyes light up. Ah, he breathes, huevos a la 
cubana. 

Eggs Cuban Style. Achievable only with home-canned 
tomatoes. I’ve tried with commercial varieties; nope, he 
shrugs, doesn’t taste the same. I have to agree; perhaps 
the canning factory’s addition of citric acid changes the 
ultimate flavor, masking the trace of sweetness charac- 
teristic of home canned fruit. 

The preparation is easy, the results satisfying, and are 
best categorized as the kind of food that was your absolute 
favorite when you were growing up wherever. In Lind- 
say’s (and also in son Ole’s case) huevos a la cubana is 
the ninety-five percent predictable answer to any what- 
do-you-want-for-dinner question. 


Huevos a la cubana/Eggs Cuban Style 


Otherwise known as eggs and tomato sauce and garlic 
rice. 

In a heavy non-metallic saucepan heat 3 to 4 table- 
spoons of olive oil. Add one quart home canned toma- 
toes—and nothing else. Cook, stirring frequently, until 
the tomatoes, reduced to a puree/paste, separate from the 
oil. Remove from heat. That’s the sauce. 

Sauté 2 to 4 minced cloves of garlic and one large 
minced onion in olive oil until translucent. Add one 
teaspoon of salt and one cup of raw rice. Stir to coat rice, 
then add one cup of water (another quarter cup if you like 
your rice on the soft side). Cover; simmer for 17 minutes. 
Remove from heat. 

On a large plate mound some garlic rice, beside it a 
dollop of the tomato (called sofrito in Spain), and to 
complete the trinity, a perfectly fried egg, Spanish style, 
which means sunny side up in olive oil, the oil hot enough 
to make encajes (laces as found on bull fighters’ cos- 
tumes) to encircle the still golden, liquid yolk. 


Absurdly simple, absurdly satisfying. 


Guess what we can’t have for dinner tonight because 
the tomatoes got used up last April. ® 
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Summer is sizzling... 


THERE’S NO RELAXING IN REAL ESTATE THIS SUMMER! 
At this writing in late July the expected "quiet time" has just not 
arrived yet (which interestingly is what local merchants are saying, 
too!). We don’t mind getting a little less sun this summer, but we 
ARE a little frustrated because once again we’ve dipped below a 
healthy level of residential listings!! 


There are some wonderful properties on the market in Lincoln right 
now, but we need MORE to show buyers-- more price points, more 
styles, more locations. We're not taking the summer off, and you 
shouldn't either if you’d like to sell and want the benefits of your 
property standing out in a small crowd!! 


After being short of inventory for some years, a fair number of 
people finally started moving out of or elsewhere within Lincoln 
this spring and put their properties on the market. Group/West 
promptly did what you would want-- WE SOLD THEM (including 
12 in one 24 day period!). Group/West has been involved in exactly 
1/2 of all the closed and pending sales to date, once again way 
more than any other area office!! 


So think about how beautiful your property would look to a buyer 


on a sunny day, and call one of the real estate professionals listed 
below (don’t worry-- it’s ok if we hear WAVES in the background!) 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Eleanor Fitzgerald W. Robert Pearmain Lida Armstrong 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 
Jana Mullin 
Exclusive Affiliate 
SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


The Professional Choice. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group/ est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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and it’s not just the food on the grill! 


LINCOLN & WESTON Depend on G/W’s new 
construction expertise! Now 2 @ $755K & $799K 


LINCOLN, CONCORD, SUDBURY & ACTON 
Depend on G/W’s house expertise! $339K-$695K 


ee, 


ss i : 
LINCOLN Depend on G/W’s expertise with all 
6 Lincoln condos! Now 5 @ $243,500 - $275,000 


Exciusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


LINCOLN, WESTON, ACTON Depend on G/W’s 
land/lot expertise! Now 9 from $235,000 - $460,000 


ges 
LOM) 


LINCOLN Depend on G/W’s expertise in area’s 
condo options (detached, high-end, etc)! $335,000 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
west 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 61773 
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MULTI-PURE DRINKING WATER SYSTEMS 
Cleaner Water for Better Health Since 1970 


MULTI-PURE 


Judith Boynton 259-9607 
Jud Reece 259-9463 


Classtc Bamttng & Contracting 
The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
= Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters 

= Roofing 

= Plastering 

= Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
'T'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 
Just Ask Your Neighbors." 


617-259-8717 
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UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nes ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems : 
Asphalt Paving Foundations = Equipment Rental 


Sine coffees & teas... baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Now Serving Frozen Yogurt 
and Iced Coffees 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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Susan J. Hoben 


| 
| Guinea, April 1995. This is a country where 
women, they tell me, are second-class citizens. Under the 
unquestioned control of their fathers as children and 
essential to their mothers as household helpers, at 
marriage they pass to their husband’s authority and must 
have his approval for any activity they undertake outside 
their home. In the countryside, women’s life is demand- 
ing. In addition to household tasks, there is water to be 
got, often from a spring or stream some distance off, and 
a garden and field to tend if the family is to eat. A little 
petty trade, in produce, food snacks or drinks, puts 
necessary cash into a woman’s pocket — her husband can 
supply only part of what’s needed. Not to mention the 
daily cooking and child care. So women are busy and 
must start relying on their daughters’ help at an early age. 
Girls’ schooling is a luxury, often out of reach. 

What happens, then, to a woman intellectual born 
to such a life? You have to visit the Koranic school in 
Marella, I’m told: it’s run and taught by a woman - most 
unusual and remarkable, for virtually all karamoko 
(Koranic school teachers) are men. 

She sits on a small stool beside me in the dwin- 
dling shade a wall affords from the heat of mid-day sun, 
a small, spare person with finely chiselled features, 
dressed in her best, a full damask robe, pale green and 
yellow, with a silver pendant on her chest. Her glance 
meets mine, keen and intelligent. 

We watch her fifty-odd pupils, seated in a stone- 
trimmed ring in an open courtyard around a mound of 
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| Karamoko 


charred wood and ash, remains of the nightly bonfire that 
lights their evening study sessions. At a word, all pick up 
their wooden planks covered with the Arabic suras 
(verses) from the Koran that each one has reached in his 
or her studies - nearly half are girls. Cacophony - they 
all recite at once, each saying something different, all 
loudly and clearly. "Fine, fine," we say, "you can let them 
stop now and move out of the sun, we don’t want to give 
them sunstroke. Tell us how you happen to be teaching 
a Koranic school." 

With the help of a translator from Maninka to 
French, this is what she tells us: 

I come from a family of Koranic scholars. My 
father was an imam and a well-known teacher who taught 
all of his children. I was his only daughter, so he taught 
me, too. I loved to study and was quick and apt, so he 
didn’t stop teaching me when Id learned to read the 
Koran but let me advance as far as I wanted. After he 
died, one of my older brothers, who was also a scholar, 
helped me to pursue my studies. 

When I got married and had a daughter, I started 
teaching her at home. Soon, a few neighbors came to ask 
me if I would teach their children along with mine, and 
I agreed to do it. That’s how it started. Gradually more 
and more children joined. When I found myself teaching 
a class of thirty, I finally went to the elders at the mosque 
and said, "We really need to open this as a regular 
Koranic school." They agreed, and we held the tradition- 
al ceremony of opening a school. 
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What do you need for 

summer — Beach Toys, Tools 

Camping Supplies, and ... 
where can you find it? 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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So this is how it is, now. The children come early — 
in the morning, at daybreak, to study the Koran. Those | 
who go to public school leave after an hour and a quarter 
to go there, the others stay until about 9:00 before going 
home to their daily chores. Then, in the late afternoon, ; 
after school and work - their chores, my ordinary duties — 
- have ended, we meet again. The girls go home at dusk, 
but the boys bring faggots. We light the bonfire and they _ 
study, sometimes up to 10:00 o’clock, tilting their writing- | 
boards to catch its light. i 

Of course, it’s more difficult during the rainy 

season — you can’t expect children to sit out in 

the rain, so we meet in the room of a house, but — 
it’s dark and crowded. I would really like to have \ 

a proper classroom and lanterns for the school. © 

Up to now, I teach without pay; it’s my way of — 

using the gifts God gave me to serve those 

around me. 


| 
Should these children go to public school as well? — 
Of course! Both kinds of school advance a child’s ‘ 
intellectual growth. Doing both expands a child’s |” 
horizons. It’s rare to find a child who doesn’t, at 
one time or another, go to both. | 


{| 


Our group includes a number of local community ~ 
dignitaries: the school principal, various village notables, | 
the resident Peace Corps Volunteer. A tall man in 
embroidered navy robe detaches himself from the knot of 
people and stands before us: "I am the husband of this | 
woman," he explains. "When first we were married, I — 
called her to me and asked her, ’What is your ambition — 
in life?’ She replied, To continue to learn and to teach.’ ~ 
I found that a worthy aim and told her I approved." He ~ 
left unsaid but clear his pride in her accomplishment. | 
Finally he handed me a folded piece of paper. ~ 
On it, in careful French, someone had written for her: 
her name, the date and place of her birth and name and _ 
profession of her parents (mother’s profession: house- 
wife), the number of her students (62), the name and 
date of birth of her husband (profession: farmer). And 
then, her priorities for her school. Some she had men- 
tioned already: a proper classroom or school building, — 
the hurricane lamps. There were others, as well: 
Koranic textbooks for the students; a monthly stipend for — 
herself. She would particularly like to get a copy of a 


L 


textbook that teaches a set of modified Arabic letters — 
suitable for writing in Maninka, her native language. 
Lastly, she would like to conduct a local survey of adults 
who could use instruction and to encourage them to 
enroll. 

To continue to learn, and to teach. A worthy — 
ambition. I had come empty-handed and left enriched. 
I wonder what a hurricane lantern costs in Conakry, or — 
where I could find a copy of that text of modified Arabic. — 
Or how I could possibly get either to her. 


By Betty Smith 


fave you ever wondered what it is like to be part of an 
xchange program? 


| Eight Lincoln families have just placed their own 
‘hild and a Spanish son or daughter on Swiss Air to 
pend two weeks in Matadepera together. 

| Before you go scrambling to your atlas, let me tell 
‘ou that this town is twenty miles or so outside Barcelona 
ind is where these teenagers will be for the rest of July. 
| Let’s go back to the beginning. Several years ago 
Matadepera was looking for a sister city in America (they 
\lready had one in Austria). They were looking for one 
jutside a big city, a bit cultural in outlook and all in all a 
dlace that they felt compatible with. John Caswell and 
‘ohn Quelch had a lot to do in getting this off the 
round. Next John Caswell visited Matadepera where he 
vas wined and dined. And this was the beginning. 

| The program has been small and a little rocky 
intil two years ago when the Lincoln school system 
icquired a Spanish teacher, Dianne Romano, interested 
n helping with an exchange of teenagers. First, the town 
‘ommittee talked with her and then she started a pen pal 
rogram. Finally a month’s program was designed via 
axes and it is now in it’s second summer. Roughly two 
weeks here and two weeks there for the same children. 
/f your child participates, you are automatically a host 
‘amily - it’s part of the deal. But like all programs, we 
needed backups and that is where the Millers, the 
Lipseys, the Salems, and the Banks saved the day in 1995. 

Note that I have not said that this is a cultural 
exchange -- just an exchange of teenagers who do what 
‘eenagers do best - socialize. They talk and talk and talk 
;ome more - in English, Spanish, Catalan. They listen to 
music, they dive into pools, they eat pizza, they go to 
Canobie Lake Park --. The parents drive and well, they 
iry to organize some events. The duck tour (translator 
Suze Craig) made a big splash, a visit to the rain forest 
(almost cultural) at the Franklin Park Zoo arranged by 
METCO moms, a visit to Harvard’s museum (we learned 
that it’s rough to understand Guatamalian Spanish). In 
Harvard Square the Spanish students went to the Coop 
and bought Levis 503 or maybe it was 603 but the Lincoln 
parents figured all this out in advance along with lunch at 
Bertucci’s - pizza, of course. 

The Exchange - about thirty including the Moms 
and Dads - had a dinner out at The Willow Pond Kitch- 
en. (The Kitchen does serve frog legs.) It started about 
5:00 - served about 6:15 and then a dash to the Select- 
men’s Meeting for an introduction to town government 
and yes, coke and cookies served. A blue ribbon was also 


Lincoln’s (Cultural) Exchange 


awarded the group at the meeting for their participation 
in the Fourth of July parade. The group carried their 
freshly painted signs for all of Lincoln to see. On the 
night before the Fourth, Mickey Rice opened up her car 
port for sign preparation and fed everyone barbecued 
hamburgers and chicken. 

At the Farewell Party the Lincoln parents were, 
well, happily fatigued and asking questions about Spain - 
where do we change money - who keeps the passports - 
what will they eat (answer lot of fish in Spain but, yes, 
there is a MacDonalds), how will they do their laundry 
(answer - bring 14 pairs of underwear just in case - 
editor’s note: bring dental floss in case you need a 
clothesline) and you know the rest, I think. In Spain our 
children will swim at the Matadepera Pool, visit Barcelo- 
na, talk, eat pizza, call home... 

There will be an evaluation done at a later date. 
Parents in Lincoln have gotten to know each other a little 
better and have enjoyed opening up their homes - this 
could be called enrichment perhaps. 

We do know that our teenagers and participating 
families are better for this experience. ) 
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The Whistlestop Gourmet 


by Betty Smith 

When I walked though the Mall around noontime 
this summer, the tables outside the cafe are mostly full. 
Curiosity drew me in and I asked manager Steve Flood 
if we could talk about his business. "We are pretty busy 
this week. It will have to be 4:00 when we are cleaning 
up. Perhaps a Friday." 

The time was October 1992. Dana Management 
had just taken over the Mall and they were recruiting 
businesses. Steve came and took a look. "Just too small," 
ran through his mind. It didn’t look or feel right. But 
there was another side. Steve wanted to be on his own. 
He had worked at Wasik’s Cheese Shop in Wellesley and 
before that at Au Bon Pain. He decided it was time to 
make the move. 

Three years later, the business is prospering 
beyond his fondest dreams. As I drank lemonade and ate 
a lemon poppyseed muffin, Steve was close to closing. 
Customers were dropping by for a last cup of coffee or 
"whatever was left of his baked goods." This gave me 
time to read the sandwich menu which keeps the train 
theme going - Orient Express, Station Master, Runaway 
Train. I noticed the Colombo yogurt machine in one 
corner and the coffee beans waiting to be ground on top 
of the bakery case. "This is the third summer we have 
had frozen yogurt - just a few flavors." 

"What’s the favorite sandwich in Lincoln?" Steve 
replied that the Chattanooga (chicken salad) over and 
above. Next comes roast beef and turkey with Boursin." 
I mentioned that I liked the Orient Express which has 
chutney. Steve said "I go once a week to Wellesley to 
Wasik’s Cheese Shop to get the chutney. One of my old 
bosses makes it and sells it around the country." Empha- 
sis was placed on materials used. Meat and frozen bread 
are delivered twice weekly in order to preserve freshness. 
"We use Boar’s Head meats which are only available in 
small places and we bake our bread on premises." The 


cheeses they offer are Havarati, Boursin, Swiss and 
Cheddar. Steve feels this is the secret to a good sand- 
wich. 

We talked about the quantity of sandwiches they 
make. Take-out is seventy percent. "We make everything 
to order. It’s tough keeping up with telephone orders 
which are twenty percent of our business because we take 
the store customer first." He mentioned that it is helpful 
if phone orders are called in early, particularly with large 
quantities. Catering is difficult but Steve does like to do 
it. Personalized cakes are available with advanced notice. 
We talked about a fax machine for orders and he is 
considering this. 

Poking her head out from the back room was 
Ann, the shop manager. She was listening to our conver- 
sation which was now on coffee. Yes, hazelnut is a 
favorite. Most people get the Whistlestop blend, which 
is a Costa Rican, French, and Columbian blend. Steve 
said salesmen come by asking us to try their beans and 
we do. We currently buy it by the pound from New York 
City. I inquired about the stained-glass sign in the 
window and was told it was made by a customer and 
friend of Steve’s, Denny Walker. . 

"When are your busiest times?" I expected 
Sunday but was told that’s a slow day. People do come 
by after church for a sandwich and yogurt. Through the 
week they are open from 7-4, Saturdays 8-4 and Sunday 
9-2. Linden Tree Service made a patio in order to put 
tables and chairs outside the cafe and customers happily 
sit there - even in November! 

Steve is now living in Waltham and said when he 
gets home he does not head for the kitchen to cook. He 
likes to travel and he is still in awe of how well his 
business is doing. Steve was graduated from Dover- 
Sherborn High school and University of Massachusetts 
where he majored in psychology. 
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Ah! Sweet Iiystety Tou Bf Life! 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Working in libraries for the past...dare I say 
it?...thirty-one years has exposed me to more literature 
than many people see in three lifetimes. And I’ve read 
lit all. Okay, well, a lot of it. A little general fiction, a 
few westerns, thousands of periodicals from People 
Weekly to the British tour magazine Real. Romances, 
both modern and Gothic/Regency/Pick your favorite 
‘century. Family sagas. A very occasional classic (A Tale 
‘of Two Cities every decade or so.) Nonfiction, too: 
gossip, medical stories, animal life, humor, Washington 
hijinks, true crime, "gonzo" travel (like rafting South 
American rivers with the piranhas or hiking the Kindo 
Kush), now and then a tell-all Royal bio. Cookbooks, 
history, oddities that catch my attention like Tree- 
houses. 


I have enjoyed pretty much every genre of 
literature for as long as I can remember, with the excep- 
tion of science fiction -- much to the disgust of my 
Trekkie family. For reasons unfathomable to me (but 
/perhaps genetic) they would rather watch "Star Trek" 
than "Wheel of Fortune" and "Jeopardy", setting up family 
discussions’ now and then. 

| But I have to say, in a half lifetime of voracious 
\reading, that my favorite books are mysteries. I read 
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about mysteries, and I ’chat’ about mysteries on an 
Internet discussion group named after legendary mystery 
writer Dorothy L. Sayers. 

At the moment I am working my way through a 
taped version of P. D. James’ An Unsuitable Job for a 
Woman. I read this quite a long time ago, but I am 
enjoying it again because I am one of those Lincoln- 
connected people planning to actually meet Ms. James in 
London this fall! I will be joining the Friends of the 
Lincoln Public Library mystery tour of southern England 
in October, and there are still seats on the bus. 

Meeting mystery maven P.D. James, creator also 
of Adam Dalgliesh of the CIT will certainly be a high 
point of the trip, which will take place from October 10 
to 18. We will visit homes or haunts of Agatha Christie 
near Exeter in Oxford, King Arthur in Glastonbury, and 
we may even spot the ghost at Wilton House in Wiltshire. 
Old Bailey is on our route as well as Bath with its Roman 
ruins. Avebury with its standing stone circle surrounding 
the village will be another stop. The climax is an evening 
walk in London with an expert on Jack the Ripper’s 
famous unsolved crimes. 

Time is short. Now is the time to sign on with a 
congenial group of neighbors for thrills, chills, and just 
plain fun. ® 
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Natasha and Elizabeth in England 


This piece was written by Nancy Eilbert for her eight-year 
old daughter. Last Spring they vacationed in England 
and Nancy wanted her daughter to have a "feel" of 
England. Unable to find literature that was appropriate, 
Nancy researched the subject herself and this is a short- 
ened version of the story she wrote. 


NATASHA AND ELIZABETH IN ENGLAND 
by Nancy Eilbert 


Natasha,Elizabeth,King Henry VIII,the Queen, Woolsey, 
and Meg at Wells and Glastonbury 


As Natasha walked the three blocks with her 
parents, from the Bed and Breakfast, past The Fountain 
Inn, she turned left. And as she did, a high tower faded 
from her view for the moment -- only to reappear. 

She stopped abruptly. Before her a gracious 
castle stood. She had never seen 4a real castle but she 
had been told stories about castles. 

She looked over at her parents and said, "Mom, 
that Castle is big." 

"Yes, darling it is. See those two lions way up near 
the gold clock?" 

"Why are the lions holding the swords, Mom?" 

"To signify strength.” 

"What does signify mean, Mom?" 


They had come to England from America for a 
vacation. 


Natasha came to the entrance of the walking path 
that goes around the moat and passed two sprawling old 
oak trees. She ran on the footpath, past the side of the 
castle, past an apple tree with its white blossoms floating 
on the moat. 

And then she noticed the two multi-colored ducks 
in the moat were magically changed to white swans... 

She stopped, bent over and handed them two 
crackers. They snatched them greedily but the swan’s 
Mom and Dad suddenly had flown away. A tiger had 
begun hanging out along the path by the water. Suddenly 
Natasha knew how the swans felt. She was alone. Her 
mom and dad were gone! They, too, were scared by the 
tiger and had run down the castle path. 

The swans missed their mother, father, and sisters 
and brothers, and so did Natasha. They all began to cry. 

On the castle lawn, Natasha met the Queen’s 


_ daughter, Elizabeth, who lived in the castle. Elizabeth 


copyrig oger Gordy 


was ten years old. She said, "Don’t cry now. I shall take 
you to your mom and dad." But first I must stop in the 
ruins at Glastonbury and dance the Dance of the Angels." 

And so, Natasha, and Elizabeth drove in Eliza- 
beth’s buggy up and down the Tor (a hill) to the next 
town of Glastonbury. Elizabeth let Natasha hold the 
reins for the horse and this pleased Natasha. 

They went straight to the ruins and found a 
peaceful spot under a flowering cherry tree. 

They danced the dance. Elizabeth’s mother, 
Queen Anne, wrapped the white satin cloth around her 
daughter, and then around Natasha. In the background 
Natasha could hear music sweetly played by small 
children. Once more, Natasha and Elizabeth danced the 
Dance of the Angels. 

"One more stop I must make before we reach 
your mother and your father, sister, brothers, cousins, and 
aunts and uncles," Elizabeth said. "We must go to Bath to 
visit the Roman baths. Bathe in the hot steam and drink 
only one teaspoon of its clear, green waters." 

And so they dreamed as they played and frolicked 
in the baths. Natasha noticed the coins and daggers that 
lay on the bottom. She brought a handful of them up to 
show Elizabeth. Elizabeth and Natasha began to make 
up a story about those coins and the daggers and why 
they were there at the bottom of the pools. The one they 
liked the best was how the Roman soldiers used to throw 
the coins into the pools for "luck" or for "wishing." They 
were all so very far from home, and all of them missed 
their family ... and in their country, the fountains and 
pools were all filled with coins. The daggers were left by 
the Roman soldiers when they were ready to go back to 
their country. They wanted to show that they were 
leaving in peace. 
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The Queen Mother interrupted their play, and 

reminded them it was time for tea and crumpets. 
| Natasha liked tea, and was very hungry but she had never 
| eaten a crumpet. The servants arrived. The first carried 
tea, the next a big bowl of whipping cream, and the third 
a silver server with strawberry preserve and crumpets. 
| The servants left the room and left Natasha and Eliza- 
| beth alone. 
As they ate, Natasha looked around the huge 
| room. In a corner, sitting quietly was a little girl. She 
| appeared to be Natasha’s age, eight or so. She was 
dressed in a simple gray dress covered with a coarse 
white apron. She was listening intently to Natasha and 
| Elizabeth talking. When she saw Natasha looking at her, 
| she hung her head. Natasha asked Elizabeth if this girl 
could sit at the table with them and share their food but 
Elizabeth replied, not unkindly "Oh we could not do that. 
Meg is not one of us, you see. Her job is to watch the 
| great fire, and make certain it does not run low. 

At that moment the Queen Mother came into the 
room, and asked Elizabeth to come into the garden with 
_ her. They asked Natasha to wait for a moment and they 
would return. Natasha took the opportunity to run over 
| to Meg, and said "Hello. My name is Natasha. I am 
| going to go home to my mom and dad, sisters, brothers, 
_ cousins, and aunts and uncles -- as soon as Elizabeth 
_ learns a way how. So I’m not sad any more. Why are you 
so sad? Are you hungry? See, I have food -- put some 
in your pocket... please.” 

Meg looked shyly at Natasha, and whispered, "No, 
my lady. I am not hungry but thank you for the thought. 
| We do eat. In the morning, early, before the rooster 
crows, we have food. The cooks are always putting aside 
_ bits for us, and at the day’s end, we have more. No, lady, 
I am sad, because, I, too, want to go home to my mother 
| and father, sisters, brothers, cousins, and aunts and 
uncles. I have not seen them for so very long now. But 
| I cannot leave." 

Natasha did not understand. "Why can’t you 
leave? Is your home very far away? How long have you 
_ been here?" Meg sighed. "Lady, I am a servant. I am 
_ lower placed than the lowest servant in the kitchens. My 
job is to make sure the great fire is never out. I sleep 
only after the king and the queen have left the great 
room, and the knights and their ladies are no longer here. 
_I must be up before the lowest servant rises. My family 
lives in the village not five miles hence. My mother was 
Lady Gwyneth, a Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. One 
night there was a great feast and the Queen wore a silk 
gown crusted with pearls. My mother accompanied her 
to the feast and there she was distracted. While the 
Queen was standing close to the great fire, a spark flew 
and burned a hole in her beautiful gown. The Queen 
blamed my mother for this and decreed that my mother’s 
first daughter (me) would have to come to Court to live 
and tend the great fire, and make sure no one else’s gown 
would get burned. So, here I am my lady. I have been 
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here since my sixth birthday, and I must stay until the 
Queen gives me leave to return to my home." 

Natasha asked Meg if the Queen and Elizabeth 
and the others treated her unkindly? "No, my lady. They 
scarcely notice me at all, and sometimes that is worse 
than if they were unkind. It is as if I am not alive." 
Natasha was very sad about this. She wanted Meg to go 
home to her mother, father, sisters, brothers, cousins, and 
aunts and uncles. Natasha did not know what to do. She 
thought and she thought. 

When Elizabeth and the Queen mother returned, 
Natasha was once more sitting alone at the huge table, 
Sipping the last of her tea and eating the crumpet. 
"Come Natasha. We are going to start on your journey 
home." Before they could leave two gentlemen arrived. 
One of them was a very old man with a long white beard. 
The other (who was the biggest man Natasha had ever 
seen) said in a voice much like a lion’s roar "Woolsey, we 
can talk more about this after my meal." Woolsey 
replied, "Your Majesty. We must talk now." King Henry 
stood his two feet wide apart, his hands resting on his 
enormous stomach, and he ROARED, "Woolsey, when I 
have supped, and not before, we will discuss the war!" 
Woolsey bowed and said "yes, my Lord." 

The Queen rushed to her husband "Sit, Henry, 
and stop bellowing so! You'll frighten the child. "What 
child?" asked King Henry, and rightfully so, for he knew 
that Elizabeth was never, never frightened by her father’s 
roaring. She was likely the only person in England who 
was not afraid of him. Then, King Henry noticed 
Natasha sitting at the table. He noticed her different 
manner of dress, her different manner of speech, and her 
look of terror at his loud voice, and he said quietly (for 
he was indeed kind to children) "And, who are you?" "I 
am Natasha," she replied. "I come from America and 
Elizabeth is going to get me back to see my mother, my 
father, my sisters, my brothers, my cousins, and my aunts, 
and my uncles. My parents were frightened by the tiger 
at the moat, and they ran away." 

King Henry seemed not at all surprised by this 
information. He believed that Elizabeth could do 
anything she wanted to do, and if she said she was going 
to find Natasha’s family, then she would do it. He wished 
them God’s speed and sat down at the table. The Queen 
Mother pulled the bell cord to summon the servants, and 
soon a long line of servants appeared, each bearing a 
platter for King Henry I. They did not bring his food on 
the Queen mother’s best china, for it was well-known that 
after the King finished each dish, he would fling the dish 
across the room, and the Queen had decreed that he was 
to have only pottery or pewter. King Henry appeared to 
eat more for his supper than the whole family (of mother, 
father, 3 sisters, 4 brothers, 6 cousins, 2 aunts and 2 
uncles) ate in a week!!!! 

While the King ate, and the Queen ordered the 
servants about, and Elizabeth finished her tea and 
crumpets, Natasha thought some more about little Meg, 
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Come Try Our Multi-Grain Waffles - Sundays Only 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 
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Saturday 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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| the fire girl, and how she and Elizabeth could get her 
home. 


Finally, she thought she might have a way. She 
told Elizabeth that she was worried that she would not go 
all the way to America with her and confided that she 


| was frighten to make the trip by herself. "Could another 
| little girl go with me and keep me company?" Elizabeth 


thought that was a FINE idea, and she snapped her 


| fingers at Meg. "You! Go have the cook wash your face 


and prepare you for a journey." Meg scuttled away, not 


! daring to look at either Elizabeth or Natasha. 


"Elizabeth," asked Natasha, "How are you going to 


| get me home?" Elizabeth replied, "’'ve been thinking 


about it, and it is very simple," "WE are going to go to 
the Roman baths." Why are we doing that?" Natasha 
asked. "The enchanted coins are there... that is why!" 
"It is well known that when the Romans left 
England, they left coins at the bottom of the baths. What 
is not well known is that among all those coins is one that 
is enchanted. The same spirit who turns the ducks into 
swans, and made your family think there was a tiger by 
the moat, has power over the coins. If we can find the 
enchanted coin, and make the proper wish, you will be 


| soon be at home again!" Natasha asked Elizabeth if she 
| knew the proper wish. "Not yet, Elizabeth replied. "But 


we are going to stop at a grove on our way to the baths, 


| and leave offerings to the spirit, and dance a special 


| Dance of the Angels and if we dance well enough, they 
| will reveal the proper wish to us, I hope." 


Then she whispered to Meg and Natasha, "Meg 
please do not worry about finding your family again. I 
will take you to your house myself. Natasha does not 
need company to go home. If the coin will work, she will 


| simply be there and wont’ be afraid! I will tell no one 


| where you have gone. 


They will think you are with 


| Natasha, and will not look for you." 


Meg could not believe her ears, and she did not 


| understand why Elizabeth was being so kind. It was 


because Elizabeth knew how she would feel if she were 


| Separated from the King and Queen. 


Off they set. They went in Elizabeth’s buggy, and 
this time, Elizabeth and Natasha let Meg handle the 


_horse’s reins. They were at Meg’s house before very 
long, and Elizabeth and Natasha went into the small 


cottage with her. It was hard to say who was happiest: 
the former Lady Gwyneth, her hard working husband 


Tom, all of Meg’s sister, brothers, cousins, aunts and 


uncles, Meg, Elizabeth or Natasha. Elizabeth explained 
to the family that Meg was well and truly home, and they 
heed not worry that she would be taken away again. 


| Elizabeth would talk to the Queen mother once she saw 
| Natasha safely on her journey. Gwyneth curtsied low to 


| 


| 
| 


the Princess, for indeed that is what Elizabeth was, and 
Kissed her hand. Before Elizabeth and Natasha left, 
Gwyneth placed a small bundle of bread, cheese, and 
apples into their hands. 


The next stop that Elizabeth and Natasha made 
was to a peaceful spot, where they saw a small group of 
musicians. They asked if the musicians would play for 
them so that could dance the Dance of the Angels. The 
musicians were happy to do so. They did not know that 
they were playing for Elizabeth the daughter of the King 
and Queen. They only knew that the great Gods had 
commanded that musicians should always play for anyone 
dancing the Dance of the Angels. The girls danced their 
dance, once, twice and then twice more. Getting back in 
to the buggy, they arrived at the Roman baths. 

By now it was growing late, and the sun was 
setting. The Roman baths were lit only by candles. It 
would be nearly impossible to find the enchanted coins. 
Elizabeth and Natasha agreed that they would sleep the 
night in the buggy. They each made a prayer to the 
spirits to keep them safe, and after wrapping themselves 
in their cloaks, they soon fell asleep. 

The next morning, they woke to sunshine. They 
ate a breakfast of the bread, cheese and apples that 
Gwyneth had given them, and drank some cold water 
from the little brook that meandered through the grove. 
They looked up into the trees, and talked to the spirit. 
Natasha had never spoken with spirits before, but she did 
not hesitate to do so now. They explained their problem, 
and explained that they did not know the proper wish but 
they wanted so very much for Natasha to be able to go 
home. Would the spirit guide them to the enchanted 
coin and help them know the proper wish? They bowed 
very low, and went to the waters. Looking into the 
bottom of they pool, they could not believe their eyes. 
There were no coins, no daggers. No nothing! What 
could have happened? They looked at each other with 
tears shining in their eyes. 

Then....both of them heard it at once...."Elizabeth, 
Natasha. You have been heard. Look again to the pool." 
They looked. They saw the faces of Natasha’s mother, 
father, sister, brothers, cousins, aunts and uncles! The 
voice said, "You do not need an enchanted coin. You 
have performed at act of kindness that will be repaid. 
Meg is home with her family, thanks to your kindness. 
Take each other’s hand and step into the pool. Do not 
be afraid." 

Elizabeth and Natasha took each other’s hand, 
and stepped down into the pool. They stood together, 
and bid each other good-bye. The next thing they knew, 
Elizabeth was back in the great hall of the castle where 
King Henry was eating his supper and the Queen mother 
was ordering the servants around. The only difference 
was that in the corner, by the great fire, sat a little boy. 
Elizabeth asked where Meg had gone. "No one knows," 
said the Queen Mother. "She has not been seen. We 
won’t bother looking for her." 

As for Natasha, after she let go of Elizabeth’s 
hand she was immediately transported back to her family 
in America. ® 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


yogis 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


((PONELAN'S | 


SUPERMARKETS 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


The Crop Is In ! 
Native Corn, 


Tomatoes, Fresh Herbs Monday Evening 


6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


; For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 


and Pepperell 
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by Mark Masterson 
July 4, 1995 


| Cigar smoke; it was the smell of the cigar 
smoke that reminded me. Its been four decades; I 

_ think they were called ‘Muriels’. Dad only smoked 
_ cigars golfing or on our hunting and fishing trips ~ 
mother never let him smoke in the house. We never 
_ heard him talk about the war. Gramma once showed 
“me a picture of his being decorated by Admiral 

| somebody. One time I found a box of medals in the 
_ back of his top bureau drawer. Only once, after a 
long cold day of hunting rabbits, when the veterans 
_ thought I was asleep with the exhausted beagles in 
the back seat of the old Plymouth, did I ever hear 

- him talk about the war: 


“Our assignment was on the flight board: 
Leyte Gulf: Provide shade for the boys on the beach. 


“Three days had gone by supporting the 
invasion forces in securing a foothold on the 

| Philippines without a sign of enemy air resistance; 
our hopes of getting hero ribbons looked pretty slim. 
_ Although an essential part of any invasion was the 

| constant strafing and bombardment of enemy shore 

| installations by our carrier planes, it didn’t carry the 

| prestige or the excitement of air-to-air combat. 


“The Santee turned into the wind and Lt. 
Harold Thompson began to roll down the flight 
deck. His wingman moved into the vacated takeoff 
| Spot, Thayer moved in behind and I followed on his 
| tail. Seconds later I was rolling down the deck, 
kicking hard right rudder to offset the torque of the 
_ big Hamilton prop. My Hellcat was airborne. I 
veered to the right to clear the rolling deck of my slip 
Stream. As I leveled out, I heard a tremendous roar 
directly behind me. I kicked the fighter hard left and 
Saw the entire flight deck enveloped in flame -- the 
carier’s bridge was sticking out of the inferno much 
like the oil derricks extending above low clouds on 
runway #18 back at Long Beach. Men were either 
jumping or being blown off the deck by the dozens. 
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Multiple explosions, one after another, ripped the 
innards of my mortally wounded ship. 


“Swinging back towards the carrier with the 
waves licking my fighter’s fuselage, I could see the 
overwhelming fire-power of the fleet anti-aircraft 
batteries throwing all they had up into the heavy 
cumulus clouds hanging at 10,000 feet. Dozens of 
Japanese planes were winging out of the skies, 
making steep, perpendicular, suicide runs on the 
fleet. I released my belly tank and charged the 
Hellcat’s six, fifty-calibre guns. The first plane to 
draw a short burst from my guns ignored me 


‘completely, headed toward a destroyer 2000 yards to 


the port of the carrier, and dove into the broadside of 
the unfortunate sitting duck. Before the smoke and 
flames cleared, the ship split, each half sliding into 
the brine much like ships in the old Popeye cartoons. 


“I couldn’t do much at sea level so I gunned 
my engine and climbed. Maybe I could locate 
somebody I knew upstairs. I was witnessing a 
nightmare from which I could not awaken. Under 
my left wing, 4,000 feet below, the grim holocaust 
was all too visible. My home away from home was 
turning in a tight circle, canting to port with flames 
covering the afterdeck. My radio was a continuous 
prattle of excited movie dialogue: “There’s one 
Tommy, to your right; get the son-of-a-bitch! Join 
up! Join up!” Hello Red Dog, this is fox two -- 
Look out, Phil; He’s on your tail. Turn in! Turn In! 
Jesus Christ, I’m hit ... I’m going to bail out!” 


“Suddenly two tony fighters, with rising 
suns on their wings, shot across my sights. My 
Hellcat nosed over automatically and started in 
pursuit as if some third person was handling the 
controls. As the distance between us decreased I 
thought of that poster I had seen back in Syracuse: 
“Farn you Navy wings of gold, apply at a the fourth 
floor of the Yates Hotel.” My first burst caught the 
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nearest tony flush and she burst into flame before my 
finger released the trigger. I was so close I could 
make out the pilot turning in the cockpit to see who 
did him in. The second plane made a sharp dive to 
the right and I followed. No sooner would I get him 
in my sights than he would veer in the opposite 
direction. My guns spoke again. I’m not sure that I 
hit him, but he rolled over on his back and crashed 
into the ocean. I pulled up and noticed that the chase 
had brought me to the mouth of Leyte Gulf. More of 
the same devastation could be seen. LCIs and LSTs 
by the dozens were jammed into that bay like chess 
men on a board, burning and smoking. 


“What the hell do I do now?, I thought. 
There had been no training procedure for this 
situation. Come on, Robert, so your carrier’s out of 
commission. You’ve got two hours of fuel. What 
did they say back in training?: When in doubt, 
climb! If you’re still in doubt, climb some more! 


“At 15,000 feet, with a thin layer of clouds 
well below me, I felt reasonably certain that I would 
not be jumped by enemy fighters. Not knowing 
whether I could land aboard or ashore, I decided to 
call the air-ground coordinator (designated ‘Pepsi 
Cola’ that day). I had no trouble contacting Pepsi 
and proceeded to cry on his shoulder. He must have 
been a psychiatrist in civilian life. He managed to 
take my mind completely off where I was going to 
park my buggy by vectoring me due west at 12,000 
feet to intercept bogies on his radar. Apparently they 
were converging on a landing party over on the west 
side of Leyte, Ormac Beach. Ormac, I recalled from 
an earlier briefing, was a large Japanese munitions 
depot nesting neatly at the foot of the mountains 
forming a natural barrier between East and West 
Leyte. Strict radio silence had been the order of the 
high command, but the radio chatter told me our 
pilots were still in the thick of it. 


“I made a very lonesome dash across Leyte 
Gulf and in a few minutes got a brief glimpse of 
Ormac Bay below the partial cloud layer at 10,000 
feet. I rolled over and dove through the first good 
clearing directly over Ormac Beach. As I leveled off 
above the treetops I felt a blunt thud; I lost radio 
contact. I had flown in range of the Japanese ground 
guns so 1 moved out over the island and climbed to 
5,000 feet. Then I saw the tremendous losses we 
had received at the hands of the Kamikazes. Below 
me, in the Gulf, I could see countless landing ships 
and barges that had taken the brunt of the attack 
drifting aimlessly in the harbor. Apparently the 
J apanese planes had managed to sneak through in 

orce. 
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“Without any radio and believing my carrier _ 
had sunk, or was so badly crippled that I could not ~ 
land, I decided to chance landing on the Japanese 
strip at the northeast end of the island, Tacloban. _ 
(Intelligence told us it had been neutralized three day 
ago.) My spirits rose appreciably as I noticed 
another carrier plane, a TBF Avenger, about a half _ 
mile ahead and heading for the same strip. I nosed ~ 
over to pick up speed, thinking I could ride in on his: 
wing without radio communications. As I closed 
into a 1,000 yards from him, he had just reached the 
comer of the air strip. Then something happened 
that I have never forgotten: he took a direct hit from _ 
the shore AA installations. His plane just blew up, _ 
completely obliterated; it just wasn't there anymore. _ 
I dove to the deck again and headed east along the 
northern shore of Leyte. I knew full well that I 
couldn’t go out over the bay because I was 
reasonably certain that the terrifying experience of 
our LCTs and LSTs would cause them to shoot at _ 
anything that flew. My best course of action was to_ 
head out to sea in the direction of the task forces and 
possibly bail out, or pancake near one of our fleet 
destroyers. They weren’t more than fifty miles due 
west of the island; I felt pretty sure I could locate 
them. With better than three-quarters of an hour of — 
fuel remaining, I again climbed to 5,000 feet and 
proceeded due west. 


“Minutes later I spotted the destroyer screen 
around our task force. Much to my surprise, a short 
distance beyond, I recognized the Snafu Maru (as 
the Santee was affectionately known to her crew) 
moving along at a surprising clip. I had difficulty 
contaimng my joy! Since I had no way of identifying 
myself and I wasn’t sure my IFT was transmitting, I 
had to approach the carrier with the utmost caution. I 
let my wheels down, hoping they would realize thatI 
was a crippled pigeon, not anenemy bomb. AsI | 
flew 1,000 yards parallel to the ship’s course at 
minimum speed I could see every gun pointing 
directly at me! Much to my relief, however, the 
camrier turned slowly into the wind preparing to take — 
me aboard. I did notice the strange shining metal 
area on the left afterdeck of the ship; but the signal — 
officer waved me in. I landed without difficulty, 
hitting the third wire and drawing to a very abrupt, 
but very welcome landing. When I stepped out of 
the plane, the crews were shouting excitedly, | 
congratulating me for avoiding the huge gap opened — 
up in the rear end of the flight deck. Since it had | 
been covered with sheet metal, I had no inkling of 
the danger involved in my landing! 

“I was immediately summoned down to the 
pilots’ ready room and debriefed by the intelligence — 


officers to determine the extent of our injuries. My 
‘carrier had not only received the Kamikaze (to which 
Thad been a tardy witness); but shortly thereafter we 
shad taken a torpedo between the boiler room and the 
oil tanks --consequently the carrier’s listing to port. 
The D.R.s were continuously caring for the 
/wounded personnel. The pilots’ quarters were given 
/over to the wounded sailors, many of whom were 
burned by flash flames from the Kamikaze ripping 
‘through the flight deck. Most of our pilots had not 
returned; our best hope was that they found other 
\carriers or controlled landing strips on Leyte. The 
‘only good news was the premature arrival of our 
Christmas present: given the condition of the ship, 
|we were ordered to return immediately to Pearl. 


| “The smooth symmetry of this once fair lady 
/was scared terribly from stem to stern. Her innards 
were exposed on the port side by a gaping slash 
jextending from below the water line to almost 30 feet 
jabove. She listed perilously to port, creaking from 
the trailing metal which created a separate wake, not 
‘unlike a bleeding animal. Her crew, decimated in the 
battle, blended into a spiritual communion with the 
mother ship. Individual expressions lost their 
/identity in a mass emanation of exhaustion, despair, 
and defeat. As we rounded the southern tip of Hilo, 
the familiar ship sounds muted; children from one of 
the island schools were singing. Reaction to that 
‘melodious chorus was felt throughout the ship. 
) Gliding past the honor guard of stately palms even 
|the ship itself seemed to raise its prow just a little 
higher as the children’s voices sang: “Oh say, does 
ithat star spangled banner yet wave over the land of 
jthe free and the home of the brave...” 
i 


On his fireplace mantle in Cazenovia, N.Y., where he is 
enjoying retirement,is a model of an F6F Hellcat made by 
his granddaughter.Lt. RobertJohn Masterson received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross for bravery in action in the 
Pacific. His children do not know why; he has never 
discussed the war. 
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The Saga of Farrar Pond 
and the Condo Villages 


Special for The Lincoln Review by Marianne Withersby 
and friends June 1995 


It’s only a pond by the side of the road, but what 
a history! Before the American Revolution, Farrar 
Pond was just a slow stream meandering to the Sud- 
bury River through a grassy meadow owned by Deacon 
Samuel Farrar, son of George Farrar who built the old 
homestead on Concord Road in 1692. This fine old 
house, located near the present Winchell Pickman 
driveway, was owned by six generations of Farrars until 
it was, alas, torn down about fifty years ago. 

When the men of Lincoln marked to Concord on 
that fateful April day in 1775, the women and children 
of the Farrar family were left at home, unprotected. 
With the turnaround of the Red Coats at the North 
Bridge in Concord, rumors quickly spread that they 
might retreat through South Lincoln, killing and burning 
on the way. As told by her grandson, Mrs. Farrar "... 
took her babe in her arms, the large family Bible, a 
loaf of bread and a looking glass, with what little silver 
she had, and bade farewell to the old dwelling, never 
expecting to gather her family about her again beneath 
that ancestral roof." She and other took refuge in 
"Oakey Bottom," a wooded swamp about a half mile 
behind the house down in the flats. But the home was 
not endangered and none in Lincoln were torched 
during the retreat. 

During the 1880’s the meadow was called "Broad 
Meadow" and marsh hay was harvested from it. Since 
it was impossible to bring heavy wagons into the marsh, 
the hay was loaded onto parallel poles, Indian fashion, 
and dragged by horses up beside the stream. The 
stream was therefore called "Pole Brook" rather than 
the "Halfway Brook" it had been named by the Sudbury 
Minutemen for its location on their way to Concord. 

The wooded hills to the south of the marsh were 
of great value. All through the following centuries, the 
cities and towns of a growing nation had an insatiable 
demand for firewood for heating and cooking and 
charcoal for the blacksmith’s forge, and for lumber for 
houses, furniture and wagons. Many of the forests of 
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New England were denuded by the late 1800’s. The 
Farrars had logged their hills twice, first for the 
hardwood and then for the new grown softwood. The 
bare hills were replanted with red pine, a non-native 
species, and these now mature seedlings can be seen 
below the ridge of Farrar Pond Village. 

In 1900 Edward Farrar, the last of the owners of 
the homestead and farm, built Farrar Pond by damming 
the meadow at its west end ("The Gut") and allowing 
both Pole Brook and Beaver Brook to flood the 
meadow. He constructed a wooden spillway to drain 
the pond into the Sudbury River just above Lee’s 
Bridge and controlled is level with broad planks. 

In 1925 Guilbert Winchell (the elder) of Belmont 
bought the acreage on the south shore extending from 
Concord Road to the river, and built the Winchell 
family homestead, "Pineloch," above the east end of the 
pond. The present owner, Will Winchell, son of Dr. 
Gordon Winchell, is the third generation to own the 
home. 

In 1969 the land was owned by Guilbert’s four 
children who met with Lincoln’s Planning Board to 
determine the best way to develop the land and still 
preserve its unique character. Bob Allen, the chairman, 
responded in a letter. "We started with the pond and 
said that, although this was in some sense a Town 
resource, it should remain in private ownership. We 
would hold open for joyful trespass the shoreline of the 
property and sense that some detailed plan of owner- 
ship needs to be developed to protect the Pond and its 
wildlife and to maintain the paths." 

The board proposed a unique form of cluster 
zoning to preserve seventy percent of the property in 
open space with dwellings in the remaining thirty 
percent. After much discussion this "R3 Open Space 
Residential Developing Zoning" was approved by the 
Lincoln Town Meeting in 1971. In 1972, again after 
much study and discussion, the town approved a 
proposal for Farrar Pond Village, a development of 
eighty condominium units on a ninety-five acre parcel 
off Kettlehole Drive. 

The Farrar Pond Associates, an organization of 
abutters and landowners around the Pond established 
the Farrar Pond Conservation Trust to manage the 
pond and the open space along its shore with represen- 
tation from the town and Farrar Pond Village. 

The project was begun, but, after completing 
Chestnut and Aspen Circle, the initial development 
partnership "went busted" in the recession of 1973. 
The bank found itself in the building business and 
completed Hemlock Circle. 

In 1978 the Town approved a similar R3 plan for 
Spaulding & Slye to develop the remaining parcel of 
Winchell land on the southwest end of the pond, into 
the Lincoln Ridge Condominium Community on 
Birchwood Lane. The plan included a well site for the 
town, and a portion of the pond along with a large 
strip of shoreline were donated to the Farrar Pond 
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Conservation Trust, which then assumed responsibility 
for the dam. Townspeople were granted access to the 
pond for canoeing, walking, skiing and skating — but no 
bikes, please. Motor boats, non-resident canoes and 
other boats are not allowed, swimming is restricted, and 
fishing is reserved for property owners. Each condo- 
minium association has established conservation trusts 
to manage the open spaces in their communities. The 
results appear to have been successful. 

Thus, over a ten-year span, and not without some 
controversy along the way, Lincoln developed a new 
zoning mechanism both to preserve open space and the 
natural beauty of a scenic and historic area and to 
provide housing for Lincoln residents. In the words of 
one Farrar Pond Village resident, "We now have one 
of the handsomest (and best managed) communities in 
the state!" 


IPSWICH (508) 356-7958 FAX (508) 356-1499 


STANLEY ROOFING COMPANY INC. 
MEMBRANE ROOFING 
COPPER WORK 
TAR & GRAVEL ROOFING 
SLATE 


DEAN E. SMITH 
Chief Estimator 


37 MAGNOLIA AVENUE 
MAGNOLIA, MA 01930 


NEW PROPERTY 


IOLD UNFAMILIAR] 
GARDEN? 


|} ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 

I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 

MAP PLANTINGS. 

RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 
PROCEDURES. 

DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 

ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 

NO JOB TOO SMALL 


Beer et) Wee) 


1 GARDEN WORKS 


ROBiN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN. MA 017753 
617 259-1110 


Whe Shells 


of Sanibel - A Children’s Story 


_ by Florence Wallach Freed 


A little girl named Molly lived with her Mom in 


the beautiful town of Lincoln, Massachusetts. Molly’s 
favorite color was blue. She loved pale, misty blue, 
bright royal blue, and dark navy blue. Her room was 


| painted blue, most of her clothes were blue, and she 
_ tied a blue bow around her kitten’s neck. One freezing 


February evening, Molly’s Mom announced, "I have a 
surprise for your eighth birthday, Molly — airplane 


tickets and cottage reservations for a vacation on 


Sanibel Island, land of seashells!" Molly jumped for 
joy, her blue eyes sparkling. They packed their suitcas- 
es, including Molly’s blue bathing suit with a ruffled 
skirt. The next morning, they flew to Florida, rented 


a convertible, and drove over the bridge to their 
_ cottage on Sanibel Island. Oh! 


It was paradise — 
sunshine, palm trees, coconuts, red hibiscus, juicy 


_ Oranges, soaring sea gulls! 


Molly and her Mom put on their bathing suits 
and went out onto the beach. The sand was smooth 


and huge mounds of shells were constantly being 


washed up by the waves. They ambled along the shore, 
canvas bags on their arms, feeling cool water rippling 
around their feet. Molly’s Mom began picking up 


Shells of every size, shape and color, but Molly pro- 
claimed, "I’m only going to choose blue shells." Molly’s 


Mom said, "Oh, you should collect all kinds. Look at 
this pink conch I found!" But Molly twirled around, 


_ her skirt swirling in the breeze, and asserted stubbornly, 
_ "No, I will only take blue shells. Blue is my favorite 
_ color and nothing else will do!" 


| 


Suddenly, a boy and his father came along. 
"Hello!" called the boy. "Have you found any good 
shells?" "Yes," answered Molly, "I have found three 
pale blue clam shells." "Oh," said the boy, whose name 
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was Danny, "those are good ones — not chipped or 
broken." "Yes," agreed Molly, "when I get home I’m 
going to glue them around my mirror. Aren’t they a 
lovely shade of blue?" Danny flinched and looked 
away. Then he said, "I’m color-blind and can’t see any 
colors. I only see shades from white to gray to black." 
Molly’s stomach did a flip-flop and she blurted out, 
"You can’t see any colors? Not even blue?" "That’s 
right," said Danny’s father. He can see shapes and 
shades very clearly, but not colors. Danny was born 
that way." 

After filling their bags, they all built marvelous 
sandcastles which they decorated with shells. Dolphins 
swam by, pelicans dove for fish, egrets and ibis flitted 
nearby. Next, Molly, her Mom, Danny and his Dad 
rode the waves in the salty ocean and swam laps in the 
pool near their cottages. Afterwards, Molly and Danny 
carefully washed their shells and spread them out on 
their wooden porches to dry. Later, all four had clam 
chowder, salad, and broiled scallops at a small restau- 
rant nearby. To Molly’s surprise, the waitress brought 
a key lime pie with eight candles and everyone sang 
"Happy Birthday" Molly exclaimed, " I have never 
tasted anything as scrumptious as key lime pie!" As 
the sun set, Molly and her Mom, Danny and his Dad 
returned to their cottages and said, "Goodnight!" Molly 
put on her blue pajamas and her Mom gave her a 
birthday gift wrapped in blue paper. 

Molly unwrapped it and found a book about sea- 
shells. She curled up on her bed and looked at the 
pictures while her Mom read aloud. They learned that 
the shells belong to living creatures called mollusks. 
Some mollusks have one shell and are called univalves. 
Others have two shells hinged together and are called 
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bivalves. All the shells have small animal creatures 
inside them who actually make the shells by secreting 
a limey substance around themselves. The hard shells 
are like miniature houses protecting the soft mollusk 
creatures inside. 

Completely exhausted, Molly stretched out 
comfortably to sleep. Her Mom covered her with a 
light blanket and turned off the lamp. The last thing 
Molly heard was the ocean pounding against the shore. 
As she slept, Molly had a long, vivid dream. The blue 
clam shells rolled around the beach screeching, "We are 
superior shells because we’re blue." And they boasted, 
"Didn’t you have clam chowder for supper? That 
proves we're the best!" The big clams rolled around, 
showing off in the moonlight. 

Next, pink queen conches rumbled around the 
sand, insisting they were best. "Just look at our lovely 
pink insides! We’re so gorgeous that people carve us 
into cameos and other jewelry." Then the purple 
cowrie shells came tumbling through the seaweed 
claiming to be the grandest since purple is the royal 
color. "In fact," they exulted, "artists carve beautiful 
scenes on us and people buy us. They hold us up to 
their ears, listen carefully, and hear the sound of the 
ocean captured within us." Then the speckled cockle 
shells got into the act, announcing that they were not 
merely decorative but useful as well. "The Indians used 
us as digging tools and cups from which they drank." 

The scallops laughed and bragged, "We come in 
many colors and are the most delicious. There’s 
nothing more healthy or tasty than a broiled scallop 
dinner." And the scallops skittered wildly around the 
beach. Soon the gnarled oysters shouted, "People 
prefer raw oysters to scallops, and besides," gloated the 
oysters, "we produce genuine pearls for necklaces, 
bracelets, and rings." The oysters laughed uproariously 
in the wind. Then the pure white delicate angel’s 
wings sang out sweetly that expensive things were not 
important. "What really counts," they asserted serenely, 
"is being spiritual and heavenly. Since we look like 
angel’s wings, people cherish us and hang us on their 
Christmas trees." 

Well," chimed in the ark shells, "we were named 
after Noah’s Ark, which saved the people and animals 
during the flood. Nothing could be more Biblical than 
that!" "Oh, who cares about that?" taunted the long 
stemmed whelks,. "We are the most graceful shells 
since we look like ballerinas spinning around!" And 
the whelks danced gracefully under the stars. "But look 
at us," raved the smooth tulip shells. "There’s nothing 
more beautiful than a tulip blooming in spring!" 
"That’s what you think," shrieked the cone shells. 
"There’s nothing more delicious than an ice cream cone 
on a hot summer’s day!" The timid bonnet shells took 
courage and proclaimed, "We look exactly like the 
ladies’ hats in the Easter Parade, and we’re extremely 
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rare, so we're the most valuable." "Is that so?" 
screamed the long, pointed augers. 
sharpest and most dangerous. 
cut holes into you, and that will be the end of you!" 


And the shells started fighting to prove they were - 


best. They smashed and crashed each other and 
started breaking into smithereens. 


you. 
and washed away!" 
bed asking, "What is the matter, Molly? 
pened?" 
strangest dream!" 


What hap- 


After breakfast, Molly and her Mom went out on 


| 
| 
" 
| 
q 


"We are the 
We'll come after you, | 


Molly woke up_ 
shouting, "Please, beautiful shells, stop fighting! Don’t — 
break each other because then no one will ever collect — 
You'll be turned into billions of grains of sand 
Molly’s Mom rushed over to her 


"Oh," murmured Molly, "I just had the 


the beach again. They found Danny and his Dad and 


they walked the beach collecting more shells. 


Today, | 


Molly picked up shells of all different colors and 


shapes. 


She even found an unbroken angel’s wing. 


"You know," she exclaimed joyfully to her new friend, 


Danny, "each shell is special." 
and remember how lucky you are to be able to see all 
the colors!" "That’s true," sad Molly thoughtfully, "and 


we are all lucky to be together on Sanibel Island, land — 


of seashells!" 


The End a 
| 


Take a little bit of - 
DeCordova home with you. 


The Store @ DeCordova. 


THE Store for: © Fine contemporary crafts 
© High quality art supplies 
© Creative toys for children 


Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
Or when the mood strikes. 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
New England's Contemporary Art Museum 


51 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
617-259-8692 


"Yes," agreed Danny, 


ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
Want to retire, 


ri: retirement is a time to make new 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've 
got the place for you. It’s Newbury 

Court, where you'll 

enjoy an indepen- 

dent lifestyle, an 

on-site health and 

sports center, and an 


exciting community of active peo- 


ple—all on 35 magnificent acres overlooking the 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since 


' NEWBURY COURT 

1 100 NEWBURY COURT 
| CONCORD, MA 01742 

| 508 - 369 - 5155 


Newbury Court was created by the New England 
Deaconess Association, vou can be sure you'll also 
eet the best health care if you ever 

need it. 

Only a handful 

of our 

suites are still 

availabless Sov call 


(508) 369-5155 today. And find 


out why at Newbury Court. vou're never too young - 


to retire. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord.- in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
with superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


() Send me your full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement community of Newbury Court! 


( ) Call me benveen 


NAME 


am. and P.M. 10 arrange my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


ADDRESS 


| CITY/TOWN 


ZPICODE 


| TELEPLHONE_( 


Newbun Court. Concord. Massachusetts 01742 
(off af Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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Cooley’s Famous October 
Dinnerware 
Sale 


Save on Dinnerware 


and accessories For any purchase 
over $200 at sale prices, 


0 take an additional 5% off. 
-40% | 


off the list price of these 
prestigious manufacturers’ 
patterns on display in our store: 
All Wedgwood, Royal Doulton, 
Royal Worcester, Villeroy 
& Boch, Lenox. Spode, 
Portmeirion, 
and many others. 
Save on place settings, 
open stock, and accessories, too! 


Fine china 
- and 
casualware 


Our sale includes 
Special Orders 


If a sale pattern is not in stock you 
may order any item or combination of 
items at 20% off manufacturers’ list 
price. _Deposit is 
required. Discounts apply only to orders 

placed at the time of sale. 


4 All orders must be placed in person. 
Z No phone orders, please. Cooley S 
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Dear Readers, 


The children are back in school, Codman Fair has 
come and gone, the geese are honking and the fall tennis 
tournament is in progress. Then there is soccer. Parents, 
players, and spectators alike appreciate the coffee and 
donuts being sold at Saturday morning practices. And 
’ coming up in October are the Annual Ski and Skate sale 
and Halloween! 


<> magazine and has recorded each issue on tape for as long 
Saye back as we can recall. We will remember him fondly. 
| ie The opening article is a conversation Beverly 
wie Eckhardt had with Joey Cotoni down at the Mobil 
cut Station. The Cotoni family is an important part of 
ERY Lincoln. Joey’s son, Brian, recently opened a store, B.C. 
Ni Sports above the 3 S Pharmacy. Drop by and visit. 

Our cover is created by Lincoln’s graphic artist 
Mickey Rice. She was graduated from the Rhode Island 
School of Design. This is the magazine’s first "computer- 
generated" cover. 


ince 
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Car Talk with Joey 


‘by Beverly Eckhardt 


Let’s suppose you get out of the house on a 
‘chilly morning, and nothing you do makes the engine 
‘turn over. Or you’re driving to Concord and the hum 
you had been noticing has turned into a rumbling 
‘noise. It is getting worse and that can only mean 
| there’s big trouble with the exhaust system. Or a funny 
whistle under the hood keeps happening whenever it 
rains, or there’s klonk by the right front tire every time 
| you hit a groove in the pavement. Or it’s May 31, and 
‘the inspection sticker goes void on the first of June. 
_Or the kid tells you at breakfast on Saturday that her 
_car hasn’t had an oil change since December, and here 
it is July and she’s taking this big trip tomorrow, and 
_she’s working all day and can’t get any time off, but 
| she can leave the car. What do you think of first? In 
our family, after thinking !*!*!*! about the problem, we 
| say, "Gotta call Joey!" 

Joey is, of course, Joey Cotoni of Joey’s Auto 
| “Repair, the bustling business on Lincoln Road, just up 
from the Lincoln Mall. It was a pleasure to talk to 
him at Todd’s Table on a sunny August morning. 
| Joey grew up on Mill Street in Lincoln and 
| attended the Lincoln schools, graduating from Lincoln- 
Sudbury High School in 1960. As a teenager ready for 
his first job, Joey got part-time work in Bill’s garage in 
| 1959. After L-S, he trained at Franklin Institute in 

Boston, and began full-time employment with Bill 
| following his graduation from the Institute in 1962. 
Joey’s Auto Repair grew out of a business 
begun by Bill Doherty on Lewis Street. The present 
garage building on Lincoln Road was constructed in 
1971. The property has three parts: the auto repair 
shop, the filling station, and the luncheonette. Bill 
Doherty owns the three parts, and leases each. Joey 
took over the auto repair business from Bill in 1978, 
_ while Bill continued to operate the filling station. Joey 
leased the gas business in 1993, and although it was 
successful, he dropped the lease this May because it 
Was taking too much time from him and the repair 
business. 


By way of general information, Joey says the 
gasoline supplier (currently Mobil Oil) stipulates the 
price per gallon, and the seller generally marks up 
twelve to fifteen cents per gallon to cover overhead. 
On the first of January 1995, Massachusetts, alone 
among the New England states, required a change in 
the additives in gasoline that would be better for the 
environment, with an attendant increase of six cents in 
the price per gallon. The composition of diesel fuel 
has remained unchanged, and the current price at the 
station is very competitive in the area. At this time, 
Maine is considering requiring the new standard for 
gasoline. The subject there is controversial because of 
competition from the suppliers in New Hampshire who 
are not changing and thus will not be increasing their 
fuel prices. 

If you want a role model with the work ethic, 
Joey is your man. Every day but Sunday, all year long, 
Joey opens the station at 5:30 a.m., turns the gas 
pumps on, and "gives a fill" until the repair station 
opens at 7:00 a.m. on weekdays, and 8:00 a.m. on 
Saturdays. The workday ends at 4:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and 11:00 a.m. Saturday. Joey gives 
road service on a twenty-four hour basis from the 
garage or his home for his customers, but would not 
want anyone to think that this is in competition with 
Tracey’s broad-based service. He is no longer affiliated 
with AAA. 

Joey’s Auto Repair performs the gamut of 
routine repairs — head gaskets, brakes, cooling systems, 
tune-ups, but not heavy jobs like engine rebuilds. He 
employs two full-time workers: Joe Hayward, who has 
been with him for thirteen years, and his son Keith, a 
graduate of East Coast Aero, employed for five years. 
His State inspection service handles between one 
hundred and one hundred twenty customers a month. 
He estimates that about ten percent of vehicles tested 
do not meet inspection requirements, and some of his 
business comes from customers who want him to do 
what is necessary to qualify for the sticker. At this 
time, the main inspection test is for exhaust emissions 
on cars built from 1980-81 to the present, except for 
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DRUMLIN FARM rN 
HARVEST DAYS Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Saturday, October 7 Sunday, October 8 Monday, October 9 
10:00am-4:00pm 


Celebrate our 40th Birthday with Storyteller, Davis Bates in a program of stories and 
songs to celebrate the season. 

Dale Perkins with Ginger and Gypsy, the magical Belgian horses from Minnesota. 
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LINICOLN ROAD. LINCOLN. MA- 
(GI) 259 - Cae 
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se with diesel engines. Joey anticipates that in 1996 
le Registry of Motor Vehicles will specify an addition- 
_ type of testing equipment to evaluate the safety of 
f aking systems, with a computer system that will 
' itomatically provide stickers for vehicles passing the 
_st. The estimated cost of the new test equipment will 
+: about $25,000, and each employee running the 
_juipment will need to be licensed at a cost of $200 
_a person. Joey will soon have to make the decision 
yout the investment, realizing that if he does not sign 
1, he will be out of the inspection business. Right 
ow, Joey is leaning in favor of getting the new brake 
"st equipment. Some time in the future, possibly 1997, 
e State will specify new emissions testing. 

| Joey says that most of his customers come 
om Lincoln, Sudbury, and Wayland. He finds the 
‘(BTA link a great plus for his business, because 
“istomers can drop their cars off in the morning, take 
‘ie train to their work, and come back to Lincoln to 
lick up a repaired vehicle. He estimates that ten or 
‘velve customers a day use the commuter line. 

| And what changes in the business have 
appened over all these years? For one thing, he and 
‘ill Doherty used to be volunteer firemen, so when the 
larm went off, they dropped their tools and took off 
‘nthe fire truck to put down a blaze. After twenty- 
ve years of volunteering, Joey retired, but his brother 
nd both his sons maintain the firefighting tradition. 
creasing environmental awareness has also brought 
hanges — tires no longer go to the dump, but cost one 
collar per tire to be shipped to Fall River for disposal. 
‘ld engine oil costs twenty-five cents per gallon to be 
‘ucked out. 

Remembering that Joey’s work is real impor- 
int to him (and who can remember a day when the 
arage was open that he wasn’t there?), I wondered if 
e ever took a little time off. The answer is "Yes, 


ee 


nostly long weekends." The next one coming up will 
‘e during the Columbus Day celebration in October, 
then Joey and his wife are planning to cruise down the 
Aississippi River. They have a time-share condo in 
Atlantic City that they get to from time to time for a 
‘ew days. Joey confided that on September 3, he and 
lis wife, the financial officer of the business, will have 
een married for twenty-five years. They are both now 
\ctive members of the Lincoln Grange. 

Joey couldn’t think of any down side to his 
vork, except that he hates, really hates, hot weather — 
ilenty of those days this summer! For him, the up 
ide has always been making people happy. Some of 
he happy people have been kids from nursery school 
ind kindergarten classes who come in for an open 
touse on what car repair is all about. Our family has 
seen happy that Joey has been available to make our 
‘ars happy. We hope that situation goes on for a long, 
ong time! 


Pitlow Portraits 
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“MY REPUTATION 
CSOESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MIORNING 

lel SAM. ; Big Sky Bread Co. 


it keeps us up at night. 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3 a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in “Ss 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Come Try Our Multi-Grain Waffles - Sundays Only 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Friday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
Sunday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Youth looks ahead, age back. When one gets 
to what Daniel Levinson in The Seasons of a Man’s 
Life calls “old, old" — over eighty — one has more 
‘stories than interactions with one’s peers, many of 
‘whom are under the sod. 

The stories of the aged are infinitely boring, 
especially with one’s repetition, as one’s wife is not 
backward about reminding one. But there is some 
Merit in getting them on the record. The jokes of the 
1920’s begin — some of them begin to sound fresh 
“again. The idiosyncratic foibles, endearing charms of 
the old, may usefully be recorded for the archives. I 
_set down a limited selection: 


Ke) Sumner Smith was a careful man with a 
dollar, but not when it came to disposing of 
the abundant produce of his orchard and 
| garden. He wheel-barrowed the stuff to his 
i stone wall on Sandy Pond Road, and invited 
; the world to help itself. 


0 Kaggie Wells watered her martinis, not for the 
guests, to be sure, but for her own consump- 
tion. Shocking! 

0 Dick Eston was a self-acknowledged bird lover, 


though he murdered trespassing English spar- 
rows. He bought bird seed by the barrel — 
another close generous man, but delighted 
when it turned rancid in the barrel as the 
| birds would not eat it so fast. 
fe) Charlie Jenney, at a party I missed — away on 
sabbatical, I judge — scored the most devastat- 
| ing putdown in my knowledge. The mother of 
a Lincoln youth rendered more than once the 
account of going to visit Ken Webb’s camp in 
Vermont — Timberlake — Webb was well in 
advance of his contemporaries in modern 
spelling and nudism — and on one occasion 
| found herself talking to her son’s counsellor, 
| suddenly realizing with a start that he was 
| naked. Having heard the story on earlier 
occasions, Jenney, hearing it once again at a 
party at his own house, came out of the 
pantry with the second round of drinks, "stark- 
ers.” 
) Ken Webb not only ran two camps, where 
) Lincoln children went in the good old days, 
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Thoughts on Arriving Too Early for a 
Fairbanks’ Granddaughter’s Wedding 


but lived for a time in the Scripture house off 
Bedford Road. He and his family were 
Quakers, and presumably believed in prayer. 
It was said that his mother, being driven to 
Concord for shopping, would begin to pray for 
a convenient parking place as they rolled down 
Route 2 to Crosby’s corner. 

0 Rolly Fairbanks, Episcopalian theologian, who 
ultimately was pressured by the Episcopalian 
Divinity School in Cambridge to move to the 
campus, was celebrated for his gift of gab. 
Among his, more striking tropes were refer- 
ences to "my first wife" and "my present wife," 
when they were one and the same — this in 
her presence. Though I live in a retirement 
place where many one-time widowed or wid- 
owered, later remarried, persons dwell, I have 
borrowed this bit of rhetoric, not without a 
warning to be careful, and perhaps better by 
being being told to shut up, from my present 
wife. More Fairbankians: 

At your house, for drinks or dinner, he 
would sometimes break out in a broad grin 
and say "Aren’t you glad you came." 

On occasion, asked what was the bever- 
age of his choice came the reply "What are 
you pushing?". 

When Phyllis seemed slow in leaving a 
party and he was itchy, he would say "You 
stay here and vestibule some more, and I'll go 
out and blow the horn." To encourage, he 
was wont to say "What doesn’t kill, streng- 
thens.". A moment’s reflection by a paraplegic 
casts doubt on his neologism. 

Some expressions were intensely graph- 
ic. In describing a mother with four children, 
he said ’Four times cleft by the axe of child- 
birth.’ 


At the wedding, a daughter-in-law told me that 
Fairbanks was a man of little courage when he was 
confronted with a new baby. He took refuge in an 
incontrovertible truism: "My, that’s a baby." In my 
case I use a metaphor from fishing, "That looks like a 
keeper." 
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In the FALL we SOAR! 


SEPTEMBER LISTING! 


LINCOLN Reminiscent of farmhouse of yore & 
yet 3,725 finished SF all 1990’s house! $699,000 


LINCOLN In middle of private three acres lies 
fabulous 10+ rm water-view Contemp! $639,000 


LINCOLN Rare amenities in this huge "1" level 
like central courtyard and indoor pool! $895,000 


LINCOLN Beautifully redone & quite unique, 
"Cape" abuts large cons land & trails! $495,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Proprietor Jeannine Taylor Betty Kimnach Marion Donnell 
Eleanor Fitzgerald Bob Pearmain Jana Mullin 
Avrial Young Mikki Lipsey Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, 
west 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


In the FALL we SOAR! 


LINCOLN Fabulous new construction with high 
views-- even from MBR balcony porch! $799,000 


SOLD IN 5 DAYS! 


LINCOLN Charming country retreat completely 
remodeled! Whole floor Master suite! $339,000 


LINCOLN Greenridge and all the pluses of an 
end-unit! Space, balcony, two patios... $249,000 


LINCOLN Sought-after Lincoln Ridge end-unit! 
2,435 SF in private setting, pretty views! $399,000 


LINCOLN Farrar Pond townhouse! 3 bedrooms 
2 1/2 baths & a wonderful community! $278,000 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, 
west 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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NEW PROPERTY 


IOLD UNFAMILIAR 
GARDEN? 


1} ALLOW ME TO ACQUAINT YOU. 
I CAN IDENTIFY PLANTS. 
MAP PLANTINGS. 
RECOMMEND MAINTENANCE 

PROCEDURES. 
DESIGN NEW GARDENS. 
ADVISE ON TREE & SHRUB 
SELECTION. 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


| GARDEN WORKS | 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
31 OLD WINTER STREET 
LINCOLN. MA 01773 
617 259-1110 


Come to 


()ONELAN'S 


wea SUPERMARKETS Secu 


for Fall Harvest 
Pumpkins Squash 
Apples 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 
and Pepperell 
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Home Decoratin enter 
The no at res On 


Ape n a RG Melts Phan 


BODY SHOP & MACHINE SHOP 
ROAD SERVICE * TOWING SERVICE 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO REPAIR: 
COMPUTERIZED DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY « USED CARS 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 117) LINCOLN 


FRAN’S | 


BODY & FRAME SPECIALISTS 
EXPERT FOREIGN & DOMESTIC AUTO PAINTING | 


FRAME STRAIGHTENING 
FREE PICK UP & DELIVERY 


259-0332 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD (RT 177) LINCOLN 


by Matthew King, Superintendent/Principal 


| Four years ago this fall, when the Lincoln-Sudbury 
School Committee invited Lester Thurow (from Lincoln 
and M.LT.) and Ted Sizer (from Brown University) to 
share their thoughts about schooling for the next century 
‘at a well-attended, spirited evening meeting in our library, 
we were committed to using their exchange of views as 
the springboard for a long range planning process that 
‘came to be called LS-21. Although we entered the 
process respectful of the school’s traditions and practices 
that have served students well over many years, we 
believed then, as we do now, that every vital, forward- 
looking school needs to periodically look both inwardly 
and outwardly in order to thoughtfully reconsider if there 
are even more effective ways of serving students. 

| Since that stimulating evening four years ago, we 
have devoted endless hours to this effort. That first year 
a study group of faculty, parents, community and school 
committee members picked up on the themes they heard 
‘expressed by our guests and issued a report calling for 
the formation of seven new study groups that met 
through the next school year. After completing their 
work, these groups issued reports with recommendations 
that the school committee and I have been reviewing. 
Since those reports were released, we have had an annual 
goal of continuing with the next phase of LS 21, our long- 
range planning effort to strengthen the school by consid- 
ering what we want students to know, to demonstrate, 
and to experience as we look ahead to the next century. 
) The major accomplishment this past year was in 
reaching a decision regarding a new schedule. After 
extensive discussions with the faculty, students and with 


parents we are moving ahead with a schedule that is the - 


product of two years’ work. The central feature of this 
schedule will be longer blocks of time (seventy-five 
minutes rather than fifty), which should enable teachers 
to add greater variety to their instructional strategies. 
We also envision students having a less fragmented day 
as they will move through five periods a day rather than 
seven. Since the decision was made to adopt this sched- 
ule, we have directed our energies toward preparing for 
the transition. Our teachers have visited schools that 
have made this change; we have hosted visits by teachers 
from these schools to L-S; and we have provided our 
teachers with time over the summer to work together 
with colleagues on this transition. 

Amidst all the time and energy devoted to the 
schedule proposal, we don’t want to overlook the impor- 
fance of other changes in the school that are direct 
outcomes from LS-21. In the Language Department the 
new "immersion" pedagogy (meaning that all foreign 
languages with the exception of Latin are taught exclu- 
Sively in the target language) is enjoying a second very 
Successful year. Our new journalism course has helped 
revitalize our school newspaper which has, in turn, helped 
to enhance school-wide communication and strengthen 
Our sense of community. The Physical Education propos- 
al was also approved and we are well on our way to 


Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School 


reshaping that curriculum around the themes of health 
and fitness. To support this massive curricula change we 
have constructed a state-of-the-art fitness center, made 
possible by a generous grant from the Sudbury Founda- 
tion. Next year will also mark the first year of a Commu- 
nity Service requirement beginning with the class of 1999. 
And although we still have work to do on proposals to 


strengthen school governance, the student senate has 


been infused with a new sense of purpose as a result of 
the involvement of faculty through LS-21. 

Though there was no LS-21 study group on 
technology, we continue to emphasize the importance of 
technology by sharing and enhancing our knowledge of 
computers for curricular and personal use. Largely due 
to generous donations from the Sudbury Foundation, our 
school has well-equipped, fully functioning MacIntosh labs 
for the Mathematics and Science Departments and a new 
state-of-the-art technology center for the Language 
Department that will be available this fall. This new lab 
will harness CD ROM technology to the most advanced 
computers, giving our students and teachers unparalleled 
opportunities to interact in the target language. 

We are offering "L-S in the Information Age" for 
the second year. This new course doubles as a staff 
development model that offers teachers the opportunity 
to spend a week during the summer designing a three- 
week unit that integrates technology into their curriculum 
and area of expertise. In the first semester of the next 
school year, these teachers become co-teachers of the 
introductory computer course offered primarily to ninth 
and tenth graders. 

We have also increased access to our First Class 
bulletin board and e-mail program to enable all teachers 
and growing number of students to use the system for 
administrative and educational purposes. We are posting 
daily attendance, field trip forms, and important informa- 
tion for teachers in Teacher News, our weekly internal 
newsletter. Teachers are posting homework assignments 
and messages for computer classes and any other classes 
that meet regularly in the computer lab. This coming 
year, with the addition of a full-time technology techni- 
cian to support the over one hundred and sixty computers 
now in use, we will continue to integrate these tools into 
instructions and look for ways to use technology to 
enhance the way we conduct business. 

As we continue to consider the many proposals 
that have evolved from LS-21 and to implement those 
initiatives approved by the school committee, we are 
committed to offering our students challenging learning 
experiences that push them past the boundaries of their 
abilities. To realize this vision, we hope to build on the 
school’s great strength of treating students as individuals 
by seeking out ever more powerful ways of personalizing 
teaching and learning. We have accomplished a great 
deal since we began this effort four years ago and look 
forward to the challenges that await us this new school 
year. 
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ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
want to retire. 


we think retirement is a time to make new 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've 
got the place for you. It's Newbury 


Court, where you'll 


enjoy an indepen 


dent lifestyle, an 

on-site health and 

sports center, and an 

exciting community of active peo- 

ple—all on 35 magnificent acres overlooking the 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since 


' NEWBURY COURT 
| 100 NEWBURY COURT 
1 CONCORD. MA 01742 
| 508 - 369 - 5155 

' 

‘ 


( ) Call me benveen 


| NAME 


Newbury Court was created by the New England 
Deaconess Association, you can be sure you'll also 
get the best health care if you ever 

need it. 

Only a handful 

of our 

suites are still 

available. So call 

(508) 369-5155 today. And find 

out why at Newbury Court, you're never too young 


to retire. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
with superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 
( ) Send me your full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement community of Newbury Court! 


a.m. and p.m. to arrange my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


' ADDRESS 
{ CITY/TOWN 


ZPICODE 


| TELEPLHONE 


Newbun Court. Concord. Massachusetts (1742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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Elegy for a Passport ' 
@ i) 


Susan J. Hoben )) AA” 
usan J. 


Say 


pio’ ys 


The good news is: the trip’s set for Saturday. The bad 
ews is: we’ve lost your passport!" 

fy passport! Not good old HO98575! A riffle through 
nportant papers, frantic calls wandering through the 
aenus of voice-mail choices offered by the State De- 
jartment at the Federal Building ("If you are traveling 
vithin a week: Press Two: Now...") a morning delivering 
1€ requisite expired passports downtown and killing two 
ours until the new one was ready - promised at noon, 
Iriving at 12:05. A mere two hours to get a whole new 
assport — impressively efficient! 

So here I am with a virgin passport, good for 
nother decade, and five old ones. But HO98575 is not 
mong them. And it was, indeed, the jewel in the chain. 


My first passport starts out modestly in 1956. 
hhere’s my photo, an eager college student, ready to 
pread my wings. France for a year, side trips to Italy, 
\ustria, Denmark, and England. That was the dream 
amed reality; I returned polished by travel, I thought. 
jut it still had blank pages left when it expired. 

1960. This one takes me farther afield and 
ther along. It starts in England, and documents my 
vaversing France, Switzerland for a quick alpine visit, 
‘aly, exiting at Brindisi by boat for Piraeus; another ship 
om Greece to Alexandria; through Egypt - via paddle- 
‘heel steamer down the Nile past Abu Simbal in its 
ficient site; into Sudan, the passport stamped in a wood- 
ieled train crossing desert blue with night; and finally 
te flight from Khartoum into Ethiopia. It contains the 
ddendum, a baby picture passing for passport photo. 
lso stamps for Kenya and Uganda on the cusp of 
dependence. And home, not completely filled up, at 
te end of 1962. 

| A hiatus, then 1968. A flight broken in Greece 
‘here two jet-lagged little daughters could stretch their 
‘gs on the marbles of the Parthenon, then on to Ethiopia 
gain for another year and a half. A stop in pre-war-torn 
ebanon — Beirut a little Paris after our sojourn, and a 
tief glimpse of Istanbul, Turkey, before I’m borne home 
1 time for Christmas 1969. And it, too, expires, its back 
ages still clean. 

1977. Barely touched. A trip to Paris. And a few 
| €eks in Sri Lanka, a very small mark for an exotic 
jjourn. 

1982. It, at last, is quite full. It is the passport of 
ountries now in ruins: two lengthy trips to Somalia, and 
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an even longer one to Rwanda — I’m beginning to work 
as a consultant. Also visas for Kenya, for Egypt and for 
Ethiopia. 

Which brings us up to HO98575. It started out 
modestly. I was the daughter designated to accompany 
my nearly eighty-year-old mother to visit the Japanese 
"daughter" who had lived with her during one of the later, 
quiescent years of passport number one. I applied for it 
in February 1987. It was one of the new, ten-year types 
— I’ve written its issue and expiration dates so often 
they’re still etched in memory. And expensive: the old 
ones had been $10; this, I think, was $35 at the time. I 
thought that was a lot. 

In March we went to Japan, HO98575 and I, for 
two weeks of Japan with an insider’s look at life there. 
The following year saw us in Malawi. Was it stamped for 
Saint Lucia at the beginning of 1989 and Bonaire at the 
end of that year, or did immigration merely wave us 
through? The record’s lost. It then attested a whirlwind 
consultant tour: Guinea, Zaire, Tanzania, and Kenya, 
each visa occupying a full page, with stamps for each and 
Belgium, as well, en route. 

1990 brought us to England, stamped at Heath- 
row. HO98575 came with me to Paris and Rome at 
Christmastime but, now, had no stamps to show for the 
trip. Bored immigration officers whisked through train 
cars, brushing us off with "European Community, Euro- 
pean Community..." supremely indifferent to contradic- 
tory evidence waved under their eyes. We barely pre- 
vailed upon immigration at Dover to affix, reluctantly, the 
stamp proving we had not outstayed our tax-free time in 
the UK. 

1991. In January we were off to Kenya, diving 
along the Indian Ocean as the Gulf war picked up steam. 
The beginning of February brought us to Ethiopia in the 
last months of a crumbling regime. There HO98575 
finally ran out of space. The US Embassy sewed in a 
new set of official pages to provide room for Ethiopian 
immigration to approve our continued stay through April 
21. And back, via Kenya to England, to a cold, wet 
excuse for spring. 

1993. After a year’s hiatus HO98575 bears a visa 
for Chad, eight weeks in another age-old part of Africa, 
new to me — a country of square-ruled mud-walled towns, 
savannah herders and travellers, and civil unrest. And 
later, another return to Ethiopia, full of the hopes, 
changes, and doubts attendant on a fledgling regime. The 
following year had the visa and stamps of three weeks in 
Ghana. 

So HO98575 had attained a maturity and ripeness 
beyond any of its predecessors when it made its final 
journey by post to Washington for this trip’s visa. But it 
was by no means past its prime; it still had two good 
years to go. The extra pages still had space for travel. I 
was looking forward to using them well, then treasuring 
it as a valued companion and reminder of places, people, 
and times past. I suppose, now, it’s gone for good. The 
new one, shiny and blank, will serve, but not as well. I 
don’t know its number yet, though I certainly remember 
its date of issue. 

HO98575, vale and farewell. ® 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 

Donna Burt 

Penny Cotoni 

Helen Cole Green 

Kim Kassner 

Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 

Faith Russ 

Diana Smith 

Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVIEWS, 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN - Secluded retreat for couple or singl 
Charming country home with two baths and garag 
Glorious gardens and wildlife. Separate rental cottag 
Excellent commuter location...........:ceeceeees $360,00 


a 
LINCOLN - Best buy in Lincoln! Charming secon 
floor, two-bedroom condominium in renovate 


farmhouse. Freshly painted living room wil 
cathedral ceiling and wood stove...............000 $159,00 
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Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
| 259-1100 or 259-9220 


COLN - Lovely four bedroom Saltbox Colonial 
joduction. Fireplaces in family and living rooms. 


eful decor inside and out. Ten steps to trail 
2m. Find peace-of-mind in this superbly-kept 
ees. 8 ose -eecnsses:es 0510,000 


INCOLN - Gracious ten room brick-front Colonial. 
Sperb cul-de-sac location. Amenities include in- 
found heated pool, sprinkler, security and central air. 
Sylit family room with bricked grill and recessed 


oo co sas csdnaensoesscessssesseecesnseee, $099,000 
| 


LINCOLN - Now offered with 3.85 acres, this 
quality constructed 3,500 square foot Colonial built in 
1991 features a cherry kitchen, first floor family room 
off the eat-in-kitchen, security system and central air 
conditioning. Great sunsets! ........................ $779,000 


LINCOLN - Ginger & Fred could have danced in this 
living room designed as a concert hall! 1939 
Contemporary on 9 acres boasts 7,100 square feet of 
living space filled with style & light. Prime location. 
Pool and tennis COUTtS..............:scceeesereeses 91,800,000 


OPPORTUNITY 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our new location 


Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's bur commitment to the community 
and our “May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 

Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie's © * 2S veins. Siete, Paneer 1288 
“F7:30500  _ B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help —sat 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 
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LINCOLN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Bedford Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


COMMUNITY CALENDAR EVENT FORM 


Oréganization: 

Contact: Telephone: 

Event: 

Speaker: 

Description: 

Date of the Event: 

Day: Time: 

Location: 

Fee: Attendance Limited to: 

Pre-registration: Yes __ Noi Se 3 Telephone: 

Audience (please check): Preschool ____ High School = Family __ 
Grade School _____ Adult 
Middle School ______ Senior 

This form completed by: = C—C—“‘“‘(CNCCCCO#W ate: 


The completion and entering of Community Calendar Event forms is the responsibility of the 
organization sponsoring the event. Both the Community Calendar Notebook and Event Forms 
are available at the Reference Desk of the Lincoln Public Library. No Event Form information 
will be taken over the telephone. 


Are you planning an event? 


Come in to the Lincoln Library and fill out a form. An 
effort is being made to establish a master calendar of 
events which will help organizations with scheduling. 
This calendar notebook is being kept in the Reference 
Room. 
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Get Ready for Fall 

Rakes and Leaf Bags 
Start Thinking about 
Goblins and Witches 


Meet the Author of 
SNOW JOB 


Barbara Graham 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Sun., October 22 
3:00 - 5:00 p.m. 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 


Variety is 
me THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton : * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 


f * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 
Collection 


* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS ° 


Fe ae 
; Spice & Grain § 


Natural Fiber 


Jashions for 
Men, Women 
and Children 


COMFORT 


BEAUTY + COLOR & 
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* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS * 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS * 

* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


Excerpts from Judith Pierce Rosenberg’s new book, 
A Question of Balance: Artists and Writers on 


Motherhood 


Judith Pierce Rosenberg is the author of the new 
book, A Question of Balance: Artists and Writers 
on Motherhood, published by Papier-Mache Press 
this fall. She was raised in Kansas and Nevada and 

graduated from the University of Californa, 
Berkeley with a degree in Middle Eastern Studies. 
Six years ago, she left California and moved to 
Lincoln together with her computer scientist 
husband and their two school-age children. A 
freelance journalist, she has contributed regularly 
to both The Lincoln Review and The Lincoln 
Journal. 


Linda Hogan 


...Hogan is the author of a novel, Mean Spirit 
(1993), which received the Oklahoma Book Award 
for fiction and was a Pulitzer finalist; several 
books of poetry: Seeing Through the Sun (1985); 
Savings (1988) and The Book of Medicines 
(1993); a collection of short fiction: Red Clay: 
Poems and Stories (1983); and co-editor of The 
Stories We Hold Secret... 

..wShe is the divorced mother of two adopted 
children of the Oglala Lakota tribe: 19-year-old 
Tanya and 25-year-old Marie. 


...The same year as her first book was 
published, Hogan became a mother when she and 
her husband adopted 10-year-old Marie and 5- 
year-old Tanya, two half-sisters who shared the 
same birth mother. 

For Hogan, the decision to adopt was both 
personal and political. The poet was working for 
an Indian rights group, Denver Native Americans 
United, when the Indian Child Welfare Act passed. 
That law emphasized that Native American 
children in the foster care and adoption system be 
placed if at all possible in Indian families, 
preferably from their own tribe. “Before that, 
Indian families were not seen as families that were 
desirable for adoptive placement, in the eyes of 
social service employees,” Hogan says. “Up to 
that time, almost all the native children who were 


taken away or relinquished voluntarily were 
children who were lost to their own 
communities.”... 


“I felt like adopting was both an important 
and urgent thing to do in order that children from 
Indian families not grow up away from their own 
community. Most of us who are tribal believe that 
having children assimilated into the white world or 
growing up in a family where they don’t know 
who and what they are is a travesty. 

“We were in severe crisis from the time the 
girls came,” Hogan says. “The children were both 
abused in foster care and their records were ‘lost,’ 
according to Denver County social services, yet the 
family that had them continued to receive 
money.... 

Hogan sees the abuse her daughters suffered 
in foster care, in a larger context, as “tribal 
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Judith Pierce Rosenberg 
- wounds” inflicted not only by individuals but by 


a historical legacy of evil and hatred, of greed. 
In my writing, I am trying to make the 
connection between how our tribes, our people, 
were abused and broken and how what has 
happened historically moves into the present; it 
shows up in our lives now, in the Dresents 2 


Perri Klass 


Writer and physician Perri Klass, 34, bridges the 
divide between art and science in her work and in 
her life. A central theme in much of her fiction and 
reportage is the very human dilemmas facing 
doctors and scientists who work on the cutting 
edge of technology. Klass is the author of two 
novels: Recombinations (1985) and Other 
Women’s Children (1990); a short story 
collection: 1 Am Having An Adventure (1986); 
and two non-fiction memoirs: A Not Entirely 
Benign Procedure: Four Years as a Medical 
Student (1987) and Baby Doctor: A Pediatrician’s 
Training (1992). 

... Klass lives in Cambridge, Massachusetts with 
her companion of 17 years, Larry Wolff, author 
and associate professor of European history at 
Boston College, and their two children, 9-year-old 
Benjamin Orlando and 3-year-old Josephine. 


...Fiction also allows her to write the happy 
endings which don’t always happen in real life. 
She explains this idea in her book, Baby Doctor: 
“In fiction, finally I am in control....So when I 
turn away from the amoral workings of hospital 
stories, from the good who die young and the 
undeserving who flourish, I can allow myself the 
luxury of rewarding and punishing as I see fit. I 
can kill for the sake of pathos, or, greatest luxury 
of all, I can tell a story without a dying child in it, 
think for a while about a world in which there are 
other exigencies than fevers, labored breathing, 
and all the rest.” 

Klass finished the revisions to Other Women’s 
Children just before her second child, Josephine, 
was born in 1989. “I had this joke with my editor 
that whichever came first, the baby or the 
manuscript, she would get it.” 

What she remembers about that summer, Klass 
says, “is that it was physically extremely difficult 
to sit still and write. It was difficult, first of all, 
because sitting was no longer comfortable, 
especially sitting hunched forward a little bit. 
Josephine was incredibly active— she did nothing 
but rhythmic kicking. And second of all, I 
couldn’t sit as close to the computer as I wanted 
because I just didn’t fit in between the chair and 
the computer anymore. It was July, and then 
August and it was just horrible. We had this large 
armchair with carved arms that come up and I put 
an ironing board across the arms of the armchair 
and put the keyboard on the ironing board.... 
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TRAVEL 


AFFORDABLE ZIMBABWE 


WONDERING WHAT TO DO FOR SCHOOL VACATION? TREAT YOUR FAMILY TO 
AN ADVENTURE OF A LIFETIME.....12 EXTRAORDINARY DAYS IN SOUTH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


EXPLORE THE WONDER OF VICTORIA FALLS, CRUISE THE ZAMBEZI RIVER, 
AND BEST OF ALL - GAME DRIVES IN OPEN SAFARI VEHICLES THROUGH 
HWANGE NATIONAL PARK, ZIMBABWE’S LARGEST NATIONAL PARK. 


THIS IS ONE OF SEVERAL EXCITING SAFARIS OFFERED BY LINCOLN TRAVEL 
AND BRITISH AIRWAYS “AFFORDABLE AFRICA”. FROM $2809.00 PER PERSON, 
AIR INCLUSIVE FROM BOSTON. 


LINCOLN TRAVEL CORP. LINCOLN MALL LINCOLN, MA. 01773 (617) 259-3100 


MCKnight’S NUPSEPY.. 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincolin Line 259-8884 


FALL IS FOR PLANTING 


LARGE SELECTION OF FALL BULBS AND HARDY MUMS 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
Azalea _ Forsythia Burning Bush 


EVERGREENS 
Hemlock Yew Juniper Andromeda Rhododendron 


LAWN & GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Grass Seed _ Fertilizer Lime Pine Bark Mulch 


OPEN WEEKDAYS _8a.m. - 6p.m. 
SATURDAY 8a.m. - 5p.m. 


SUNDAYS Q9a.m. - 5p.m. 
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CHES 


: by Jeanne Bracken 


Recent visitors to the Lincoln Public Library 
are surely aware that we have been removing books 
from our collection. The Friends book sale runneth 
over and the excess has been placed on a table in our 
foyer for your (exceedingly inexpensive) purchase and 
enjoyment. In library parlance, this is called "weeding," 
ut unlike pulling dandelions from among the tomatoes, 
we are often thinning the tomato plants themselves, 
‘ossing the ones with fewest fruits on them. Unlike 
archival libraries such as Widener at Harvard or the 
Massachusetts State Library, we can only stock books 
hat, in retail parlance, "move." 

To continue the retail analogy, grocery stores 
ave the luxury of placing goods they want to sell, 
ncluding those pricey canned asparagus spears and 
mported "biscuits," at eye level where shoppers are 
nost likely to come across them by chance. Libraries, 
‘or good or ill, are forced to display our goods in a 
nore organized system. Although it would be helpful, 
‘ometimes, to be able to put all the red books together 
ind group those of similar size, it would be pretty 
‘ough to find them afterward. So we have the Dewey 
Jecimal system or the Library of Congress classification 
jystem, and a few others rarely seen in the United 
jtates. And for fiction, we have the good old alphabet, 
though we can cheat a little and put the mysteries or 
he science fiction together. 

The result is a finely arranged collection that 
laces some books, alas, down along the bottom shelf 
there those of us with aging knees and bifocals are far 
ess likely to discover them without lying down on the 
loor and pressing one cheek against the carpet. We 
‘re generally loathe to perform such gyrations except in 
he privacy of our own homes, in the company of 
\obody more public than our personal trainers. So the 
ooks at ankle height tend to sit there, unnoticed and 
nborrowed, until our Designated Weeder, usually 
‘ssistant director Ellen Sisco, roots them out. As a 
esult, perfectly good books, including former bestsellers 
ad volumes that many of us might enjoy if we spotted 
‘1em, are forced to take early retirement. 

This is likely more a phenomenon of fiction 
1an nonfiction. Who among us, seeking a book on 
0g training that is on a bottom shelf, will settle for an 
e-level horse racing treatise? No, it’s more the 
ction that suffers from the Bottom Shelf Syndrome. 
Ve at the library would urge you to expand your 
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horizons and pull up a stool to check out what’s on the 


nether shelves. I can’t swear that these are on the 
fiction that suffers from the Bottom Shelf Syndrome. 
We at the library would urge you to expand your 
horizons and pull up a stool to check out what’s on the 
nether shelves. I can’t swear that these are on the 
bottom shelf, but perhaps you'll find authors such as 
Beth Gutcheon or Mazo de la Roche. MacKinlay 
Kantor or Nevil Shute. Louis L’Amour, Ben Ames 
Williams, Caryl Rivers. Lee Smith. Robert Nathan, 
author of Jennie. Judith Terry’s Version and Diversion 
(Mansfield Park from the servants’ point of view!). 
Joan Aiken’s Jane Fairfax (Jane was Emma’s nemesis). 
Barbara Ker Wilson’s Antipodes Jane (Jane Austen in 
Australia). Regardless of their accessibility, they and 
others of their type are still worth reading after all 
these years. 

What you find might be bottom shelf, but it’s 
still top drawer. ® 


Panel Discussion on Education 


As we go to press, the Republican Town Committee 
is planning a panel discussion on education in Lincoln on 
Friday, September 29. The Committee is organizing this as a 
non-partisan service to the community in an effort to start an 
ongoing dialogue about education and learning. 

The panel participants are State Senator Cile Hicks, 
who was a high school science and math teacher before 
entering politics; Dr. Robert Wood, former Lincoln resident 
who was president of UMass and a professor at Wesleyan 
College; and Mr. Bill Glavin, the former Vice Chairman of 
Xerox Corporation. 

The theme of the discussion is: How should we revise 
the different elements of our educational system so that 21st 
century graduates can be best prepared to work and meet the 
needs of the times while simultaneously developing lifelong 
adaptive learning skills that enable our personal and 
community aspirations? 

The organizers of this event are Tom Heller (chair), 
John Caswell, and Guido Perera. They anticipate that this will 
be the first of a series of discussions to on higher education in 
Massachusetts and the country. eB 
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New from Heritage 
House this Fall: 


Tramp Abroad (1942-1945) by David Lloyd Garrison. 
(Extensive selections from the author's field 
hospital journals during W W II) 

The Glass Lady by Jean Rogers Smith. Edited by 
Clinton Rogers. (Unusual and intriguing 
short stories from New England & Florida.) 

The Suttle Family of Walker County, Georgia 


Tp AI TIT BIA. Tp INI; compiled by Frank Shaw and Mary Ann 
OOOO OOD CODOGK Little Hales. (A brief family history). 


Contact the authors for information regarding availabiliry. 


OOO OOOO 
SOOO 


SOROS 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


EXOR 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET ; 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 ) HERITAGE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS is an imprint of - 


The Cottage Press, Box 6135, Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
508-371-0180 mahales@world.std.com 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 (617) 259-8771 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoin 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000... 617-259°82g8 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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The Mythical Chestnut 


by 
Ruth Hapgood 


We love trees, and we love to go walking in the 
_ woods. We wonder about what grows here now and why, 
and what the woods will look like in twenty years. And 
_ once we start looking for them -- in Lincoln -- we see the 
young sprouts of the American Chestnut rising up yet 
| again around the dead center column of the previous 
sprout, and marvel at this determined struggle for survival 
that has been going on for maybe a hundred years (since 
1904 to be exact). Then we wonder whether natural 
| selection will ever breed the chestnut back as one of the 


_ kings of the forest. 


So you can imagine what it was like to go walking 
| last fall and find a chestnut tree with nuts on it. Could it 
really be a chestnut? Chestnuts don’t have nuts anymore, 
| do they? Would the nuts really grow anything? Has 
_ Lincoln created a scientific breakthrough on its own? 

q This spring I found two trees actually in bloom. 
_ There they stood in their bright spring green, and high on 


_. the tree some golden fingers reaching into the brilliant 


| spring sky. (The tree has catkin-like staminate flowers 
_ that shed the pollen, and separate pistillate flowers that 
_make the nuts.) By midsummer, the tree tops were 
covered with little green-gold starbursts, chestnuts in their 
burrs. And let me tell you, those spiny protections are 
q sharper than anything you ever got mixed up with -- wear 
| gloves! 

With staminate and pistillate flowers on the same 
tree, you’d think the successful tree could pollinate itself 
and make its own fertile nuts. But not in chestnuts. The 
tree is programmed to outcross, and will only develop 
| fertile nuts if pollinated from another American chestnut 
| tree. As a result, one of the programs of the American 
Chestnut Foundation reaches out to pollinate hopeful 
nut-bearing trees by providing good strong pollen of an 
appropriate strain, and letting the tree’s "helpers" do the 
pollinating by hand. 

I hadn’t realized how much work has been going 
on since 1904. People wouldn’t give up on the American 
Chestnut. As soon as the seriousness of the chestnut 
_ blight became clear, experts started trying to crossbreed 
with European or Asiatic chestnuts to create a resistant 
tree. These breeding programs are proceeding apace, 

and are now close to creating a new chestnut that is 


copyright 1995 Ruth Hapgood 


almost entirely the American Chestnut, Castanea dentata 


plus borrowed resistant genes. 

The organism causing the blight was soon identi- 
fied: a fungus Cryophonectria parasitica (formerly called 
Endothia parasitica). This lurks harmlessly in many trees 
(not in soil because soil bacteria kill it), but when it 
jumps to the chestnut it slowly destroys the bark and 
strangles the tree. Some European chestnuts that seemed 
resistant were being protected because a virus attacking 
the fungus was making it less deadly. 

And now, in the age of genetic engineering, the 
possibility of changing the very genes of the tree or the 
fungus has become possible. Two different kinds of trees 
are now aimed at. One is intended chiefly for making 
nuts; it is small like a commercial apple, easy to care for, 
giving a great crop of nuts with the old delicious flavor. 
The other is the tall, stalwart, straight-stemmed timber 
tree that used to rule the forest around here and keep 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. - 
*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames : 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


4 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


A experience 
2 Come in and visit us. We have the 
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aa 


perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 


Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 emi 
AO lp 


SS - —— e  - .e 


RESIDENTIAL Ge COMMERCIAL 


BARBETTI TRUCKING, INC. 


RUBBISH REMOVAL 
RECYCLING 
CONTAINER SERVICE 


BILL ORIFICE 


Weston, MA 02193 Tel. 894-5907 
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the red oak in check. (Nothing now keeps the red oak 
naturally pruned, and as a result its big branches and 
wide-sweeping growing style mean it is not as good a 
timber tree as it used to be.) 

Now we can begin to remember how the chestnut 


gave wood that was strong and smooth-grained, lighter 


than oak, resistant to rot like redwood. No wonder we 


find old tables, wide-boarded old floors, old fancy furni- 


ture made of chestnut wood, indeed everything from 
musical instruments to railroad ties and framing timbers. 
And it may soon be our own home-grown nuts we will see 
roasting in the pushcarts in the fall. 

Various agricultural research centers have been 
working on the problem for many years, and now with 


__ good hope of success, notably the Connecticut Agricultur- 


al Experiment Station in New Haven. 

The American Chestnut Foundation was created 
in 1983 with just one goal, to further the return of our 
own Castanea _dentata. They are located at 469 Main 
Street, P.O. Box 4044, Bennington, VT 05201-4044, phone 
802-447-0110. The Executive Director is John H. Her- 


| rington. The ACF has a research farm, opened in 1989, 
_ in Virginia near the Cumberland Gap. The vexatious 
_ scramble for public money has neither helped nor harmed 


them -- all their work is funded privately by people who 


care. 


A tree that can make viable well-developed nuts 


| in the wild is a rarity. If you find any, it is worth telling 


the American Chestnut Foundation about it. They can 


"check leaves or nuts and tell you if the strain is worth 
_ working with to breed for the future. They can tell you 
_ how to extend the life of an individual tree by "mudpack- 


ing" its infected spots with dirt, wrapped so the soil stays 


| in contact with the bark to do its useful work. 


Horse Chestnuts, Aesculus hippocastanum, are 


casually called chestnuts, and make nuts with burrs on 


| them. They belong to the buckeyes and are not true 
chestnuts. 


They have those gorgeous candelabras of 
flowers later in the summer, and fan-shaped groups of 


| leaves, while the American Chestnut blooms in early 


Summer with more delicate blossoms and the single 


| leaves are extra long, quite toothy, and grow not in fans, 


but are alternate along the stem. Closer relatives of the 


| chestnut are the chinquapins, Castanea pumila, the 


eastern chinquapin, and Castanea ozarkensis, the Ozark 
chinquapin, but compared to the chestnut, they are slim 
little tree/shrubs (bigger relatives on the West Coast). 
Where will you find chestnuts (all sizes) in 
Lincoln? The top and east side of Lincoln Hill has a lot 
of them, and they are found all along the north and west 
borders of the cemetery. The west side (the cliff side) of 
Page Road has chestnuts. The Mass. Audubon woods 
have chestnuts, but no healthier or longer-lived than the 


Test, and Drumlin Farm Director Dan Hart doesn’t know 
_ Of a bearing tree on that property. The Conservation 
_ Commission rangers are keeping an eye out but adminis- 


trator Geoff McGean doesn’t know of a bearing tree on 
our conservation land -- yet. 


Tune your eye. What might you find? &) 


The Belmont Woman’s Club proudly announces The 
World of Winslow Homer, a Designers Showhouse, to 
take place Sunday, October 1 through Sunday October 22 


, at the William Flagg Homer House, 661 Pleasant Street 
- In Belmont. 


The Showhouse will feature 21 areas 
decorated by more than 20 of Boston’s top designers. 
The 1853 William Flagg Homer House is the home of the 
Belmont Woman’s Club. The House will be transformed 
by the designers to transport visitors back in time to the 
days of Winslow Homer (1836-1910), one of America’s 
best-known and more celebrated illustrators and painters, 
and the nephew of William Flagg Homer. 


Winslow Homer created many of his famous works at his 


' Uncle’s house. At the time he painted there, the area in 


which the house is located was an art colony. At least 


_ seven of Winslow Homer’s masterpiece paintings includes 


scenes in the house or on the grounds. One illustration 
by Homer depicting women sewing uniforms for the 
soldiers in the Civil War in the front parlor of the 
William Flagg Homer House appeared on the cover of 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Tours of the house will take place from Sunday, Octo- 
ber 1 through Sunday, October 22. The hours are Tues- 
day-Thursday, 10:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 6:00-8:00 p.m.; 
Friday and Saturday, 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.; Sunday 1:00- 
5:00 p.m. Closed Mondays. Children under eight not 
admitted. Tickets are $10.00 in advance/$12.00 at the 
door. For tickets and further information, call (617) 422- 
1944. 


"Is it Jazz or is it Classical?" 


This is the catchy title of the next program 
sponsored by the Classic Jazz at the Lincoln Library. 
The organizer of this program is Lincoln musician Evelyn 
B. Harris. 

Intrigued by the title, I talked with Evelyn and 
gleaned that the program will explore the cross over in 
music - the bridge - between classical music and jazz. As 
an example, she told me about Benny Goodman who was 
classically trained on the clarinet. Goodman was com- 
fortable playing in both worlds and music was commis- 
sioned for him by composers Stravinsky, Bela Bartok, and 
Aaron Copeland. Evelyn continued "I will talk about a 
lot more but I don’t want to spoil it for you." She did say 
that there will be some live music in the first half in 
which Jerry Welts will play trombone, Ethel Farney the 
flute, and she will play the piano. 

The second half of this program will feature a 
work by Claude Boling which was written for flute, guitar, 
piano, bass, and percussion. The piece is a combination 
of classical and jazz and will feature flutists Elizabeth 
White and Ivy Risser, guitarist Bob Lasher, pianist Evelyn 
Harris, bass Caleb Farney, and on percussion Missy 
Risser. 

Come early to the Lincoln Library on October 11. 
This first-ever live performance at a regular meeting is 
scheduled to start at 7:30. A reception for the artists will 


’ follow. B® 
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Classic Painting & Contracting 


The Season is Here!! 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


® Interior/Exterior Painting 
* Replacement Windows 
© Pressure Washing 

= New Gutters. 

* Roofing 

© Plastering 

# Sun Decks 

© Carpentry 


_ 
ee 


QY/ 


fine coffees & teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
"I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction - 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 


Just Ask Your Neighbors." 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
617-259-8717 
7 EXCAVATING , 
THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 
UNDERGROUND 
Available at the Town FUEL TANKS 


Library 
REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Not EB 


| D&S CONTRACTING 

LINCOLN REVIEW Sept. issue | 
Subscription rate for the next seven issues 617-899-9302 Waltham | 
through next year is $10.50 617-259-9176 Lincoln | 

j 


Name 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 6245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773-6245 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 
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Letter to the Parents of an August House Guest 


I hardly had to prime the Lindsay pump, so intriguing 


| Crai : 
| By Suze Craig pees 


= 


Dear Juan and Teresa: 
| It all worked out in ways we never could have seen, or 
even hoped. When first we hatched this plan (last fall was 
it? I disremember—I recall only that Juan was passing 
through Cambridge and came out here) I thought perhaps 
Alfons at 17 would find Lindsay’s mere 14 years tire- 
| some. In actual fact they didn’t have a moment to even 
consider the matter, so full was life. 

__ Even if staid Lincoln is violently different from swing- 
ing Barcelona, Alfons didn’t seem to mind too much. We 
tented him a bike the first full day he was here and the 
day after that, off they went to work at Codman Farm. I 
Say we volunteered them; Lindsay says I commandeered 
them. Whatever—life Monday through Thursday ap- 
peared to be varied and—perhaps in that classic Chinese 
| turn of phrase—interesting.... 

Tuesday was their first full day at the Farm, and 
Jonathan from down the hill (age 13, at loose ends, and 
enthusiastic) appeared for a 6:45 breakfast. At ees 
lunches crammed into Alfons’ backpack, down the lane 
they pedaled. 

__ Iwasin the garden weeding when they returned around 
4:30, Lindsay in the lead. 

“So how was it?” I leaned on the hoe, waiting for 
illumination. 

_ He stopped the bicycle in the lane, peeled off his 
helmet. “Well, it was, uh, interesting.” 

Prolonged conversation with Lindsay tends to be not a 
dialogue but rather an extraction process. “Interesting in 
What way?” 

“Well, we did chores and then we spent most of the 
Test of the day trying to get a 2000 pound horse out of the 
mud. He was in up to his shoulders.” 

I dropped the hoe. “You mean one of the big Belgians? 
Jack or Dan? Holy mackerel! How and where...how...?” 

The saga rolled out. Someone had gone out to the 
Wetland pasture where the two horses had been put to 
gtaze and had found resigned Dan mired up to his withers 
in a mudhole, and younger, skittish Jack racing around 
“razily, upset that his buddy seemed to be having some 
trouble. In retrospect the event seems macabre; Massa- 
chusetts was baking away in a drought. 


Copyright 1995 Suze Craig 


_ were the details. Fire engine roaring though the wire 


fence, milling crowds, irate fence owner, people vainly 
stuffing bales and bales of hay into the mud under the 
animal trying to prop him up, Lindsay and Alfons break- 
ing a 2 x 8 trying to pry him out, Larry the Farm Manager 
calming everyone except wildly pacing Jack, Jonathan 
(who rides and jumps and is therefore horse-sawvy) reach- 
ing way up to calm wild-eyed Jack, Anne the Assistant 
Manager crouched at Dan's head, feeding him molasses 
from a big bottle. 

“Why molasses?” I interrupted. 

“Yeah, I didn't understand that either. So I asked 
Jonathan and he said to me, “Lindsay, do you know what 
a horse will dg for molasses?!’ ” 

He continued his tale—two vets, friends and neighbors 
waving shovels and ropes, somebody with a camera, and 
finally, three hours later, the old heave ho that worked—a 
back hoe. 

That was Tuesday. 

Wednesday breakfast was a tad more hurried; I prom- 
ised to bring lunch over later. When I pulled up to the 
milk house door, Lindsay thumped up the big external 
stairs from the lower farmyard. “Hey Mom!” he shouted, 
“do we really gotta do this?” “This” was shoveling out 
the sheep pen below Barn C, an area about 15 feet by 20 
feet. Over the winter, with their sharp little hooves, the 
sheep had packed their normally soft bee-bees down to a 
thick, hard, odiferous crust. The manure spreader, half 
full, waited silently at the pen gate. 

“Well...” I said carefully. 

His voice was incredulous. “But—but—this is hard 
work!” 

I plumped the big lunch bag down on the the milk 
house table, and hastily departed, murmuring soothing 
nothings about work on a farm. 

After lunch the phone rang; it was Lindsay. “Mom, 
come quick, the cows are out.” 

“Where’s Larry? Where’s Anne?” 

“They’re all out haying—it’s just us, doing the after- 
noon chores. I don’t know how they got out—maybe a 
short in the electric fence...” His voice trailed off. 


“T’ll be right there.” 
Back to the Farm I drove, pulled up in a sashay of dust 
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in front of the milk house. Lindsay walked unhurriedly 
along the edge of the herb garden, long-limbed, loose, 
straight blond hair lolling from side to side. 

“Where are the cows? How many?” I was slightly 
breathless. 

“Oh,” he said with careful nonchalance, “no problem. 
We just herded ‘em down the lane and into A Barn.” 

The next day Lindsay called in the morning, not long 
after chore time. 

“Alfons has an earache.” 

Over to the Farm I drove, commiserated over the 
gaping size of half-filled manure spreader (“This is the 
third load and you oughta have seen how high we piled 
it,” offered Jonathan), drove Alfons to a walk-in clinic in 
Sudbury where my Spanish vocabulary was taxed by such 
questionnaire beauts as “Are you or have you ever been 
subject to mental seizures?” On other, more personal and 
intimate questions I was spared the discomfort of trans- 
lation as all those ailments and medically described body 
parts are almost the same in Latin as in English and 
therefore do not require translation from the Anglo 
Saxon. Diagnosed and prescribed to by a young MD who 
had spent some of his salad days in Madrid and who 
relished practicing his rusty Spanish, Alfons got back in 
the car. 

“Would you like to go home and just rest?” I asked, 
thinking the ear infection would get very much between 
him and farm work. 

“No, I go back to the Farm and help. Almost we finish. 
I help Jon and Lindsay with, with—” 

“Bully for you,” I interrupted, grinning, and offered 
him another aspirin. “That‘s hard work you guys are 
doing.” 

He grinned back. “Yes, is called shitwork.” 

So the days followed in orderly files, MTWTh, 6:15 
roll out of bed, breakfast. Alfons always the first down to 
the kitchen table, where he quietly and thoroughly dis- 
posed of a real American breakfast of bacon, egg (some 
times a double-yolker), two or three English muffins with 
butter and crab apple jelly, cereal, and orange juice. 
Lindsay always the last (after the first week Jonathan 
went off to family vacation in Colorado), to cast a discon- 
certed glance at Alfons’ repast and retire to the safety of 
never-changing Clusters cereal and milk and very occa- 
sionally, a blueberry muffin. 

And the evenings, too—sometimes Lindsay first and 
sometimes Alfons; whatever the order, bikes in the barn, 
in the office door to come through to shake off the hay on 
the kitchen floor, retire to showers and clean clothes. The 
first week before and after dinner they sprawled on the 
lawn in the late summer twilight, tired, talking casually. 
And gratefully, early to bed—9:30—not yet dinner hour 
in Spain. 

As the days went by they became accustomed to the 
hot hours in the big white barn spent unloading hay 
wagons, shoving 45 pound bales up into dim dusty lofts, 
riding in the truck with Dave Moon the hay crew chief, 
unloading and stacking hay in other barns scattered about 
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Lincoln. Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays they went into 
Boston or Harvard Square or I took them to the Burlington 
Mall, about which they said little, at least to me. 

ButI heard about the Farm. I was told about Dave the 
runt piglet, who is white bucket-tropic. A bottle-fed infant 
of necessity, he discovered that milk also could be found 
in the bottom of large cylinders as well as the small ones, 
and consequently, in a most workman-like way, followed 
anyone toting a white bucket, chore time or not. Both 
teens developed a fondness for Mutt and Jeff, a Bantam 
and a standard size hen, who took on the farm-wide daily 
bug hunt as a picturesque, comfortingly recognizable 
duo. Unloading the first two gigantic hay wagons on a 
droughtful August afternoon was a conversation piece; 
lunch provisions leaped to include two quarts of iced tea. 
Later they talked less about unloading, came to think a 
single wagon required small effort indeed. Sanding and 
varnishing two large picnic tables seemed in early August 
a daunting task; by the end of their stint it had become 
only a part of the job. They repaired fences and general 
farm equipment (Alfons has added the term “creep feed” 
to his erratically expanding English vocabulary) and 
learned when making deliveries what it’s like to be 
merely the hay stacking help and therefore, akin to ser- 
vants, invisible. 


On their last day, Jonathan, newly returned from Colo- 
rado, biked furiously up the hill moments after they had 


pedaled down it. He wanted to go along with them; had 


they left a long time ago? No they hadn’t, I told him, and 


| 


reminded him it might be all shitwork anyway. “That’s | 


O.K.,” he tossed back at me as he shot down the lane. 
They ’ve learned a lot, some lessons far more obvious 
than others. They’ve talked about how much stronger 
they are after humping hay around, how much craftier 
they are about feeding large, hungry, shoving pigs. The 


| 
| 


Farm's Larry and Anne, and a warm respect for their 


knowledge, a keen appreciation for their comradeship, 


wander in and out of the conversation. They’ve come to. 
realize what a day’s work really means. And most delight- 
fully, what they don’t understand because they’ve not yet 
got the perspective, is how they grew two years in four ) 


weeks. 


I’ve taken the liberty of thanking Larry for you, for his. 
instruction, good humor, and his uncomplicated accep- 


tance of them as helping hands to be valued and taught. 


“Cows out, chores, those kinds of things,” I said, mean 
a world of other things. 
He nodded in complete understanding, smiled. “That’s | 


) 


; 


what a farm does best; that’s the kind of real education 


that goes on around here.” 
Everybody lucked out on this one—probably most of 


ft 


all me, because I saw a lot of it up close. I’ll send 


pictures—and thus thousands of words—as soon as. 


they’re developed. Meantime, ask Alfons if he remem- | 


bers what “cow pie” means. 


Cheers— 


Summer in the Fields 


i by Gwyn Loud and Geoff McGean 


During July and August you may have noticed two or three 
_ people standing in one of Lincoln's fields, holding string, 
_ peering at plants with magnifying glasses, or writing entries in 
a notebook. What you were witnessing was the start of a 
_ wildlife inventory, a major undertaking of a new committee in 
town, the Wildlife Advisory Committee. This group, formed 
last April, is a sub-committee of the Lincoln Land 
: ] Conservation Trust and the Conservation Commission and its 
' primary purpose is to advise both conservation groups on 
| wildlife issues, to serve as a resource, and to make 
| recommendations about management of conservation land in 
| respect to flora and fauna. The committee also hopes to 
. provide information to townspeople about what they might do 
|| 0 attract and maintain biodiversity on their own land. The 
, Wildlife Advisory Committee is co-chaired by Gwyn Loud 
and Geoff McGean and the members are Cathleen Calmer, 
_ Steve Ells, Sue Klem, Simon Perkins, Jane Layton and Mary 
' Rosenfeld. 
Lincoln has long been proud of its open space, and its trails 
“ue enjoyed by residents and non-residents alike. Certainly 
one of the delightful aspects of walking in the woods or fields 
ls to come across a clump of lady slippers, to hear a chorus of 
| wood frogs, or the liquid song of the hermit thrush. These 
i| experiences cannot be taken for granted, however; we read 
daily of declining numbers and species of plants and animals 
/aound the world and this trend is occurring in Lincoln too. 
Long gone are the large wintering flocks of tree sparrows or 
-vening grosbeaks, and one feels lucky to hear a wood pewee 
or a towhee in the woods. Bull frogs are harder to hear on 
_ summer evenings and it is no longer easy to spot a monarch 
_ outterfly in a meadow. 
_ Happily, not all the news is bad. Bluebirds, for example, 
are making a comeback and are now seen regularly in Lincoln. 
_Bobolinks and meadowlarks are returning to nest successfully 
\in several fields, due in part to cooperation from Codman 
Community Farms, the Flints, and Drumlin Farm in delayed 
“nowing. Three rare bird species (sedge wren, Henslows 
sparrow, Lawrences warbler ) have also been seen in Lincoln 
‘lMrecent years and others, less rare, such as the Carolina wren 
and red-bellied woodpecker are extending their northward 
‘ange and appearing here in greater numbers. The key to 
success in both diversity and numbers is providing habitat and 
his is where the Land Trust and Conservation Commission 
play a part in terms of managing conservation lands with 
wildlife needs in mind. What management practices might be 
_Mdopted to ensure the survival of existing species of plants and 
“imimals or to attract others? Should we consider seeding one 
of the non-agricultural fields with wildflowers? Or should we 
De paying attention to preserving hedgerow habitats along 
field edges? Can we do more to ensure the survival of spotted 
salamanders in vernal ponds? 
An important first step in making management decisions is 

‘0 know what species of flora and fauna currently exist in 
-incoln. The Wildlife Advisory Committee is taking a three- 
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pronged approach to gathering this information. First, the 
existing data needs to be incorporated. Fortunately, quite a lot 
of wildlife information already exists for Lincoln, such as that 
written in A Guide to Conservation Land in Lincoln 
(published by the Land Trust in 1992), the data collected by 
volunteers observing vernal pools, and the treasures in the 
Conservation Commission files. Secondly, Town residents 
have a wealth of information about plants and animals they see 
and this resource needs to be tapped. For this purpose, the 
Wildlife Advisory Committee has set up a wildlife hotline at 
the Town Offices so that people can phone in sightings of 
interesting wildlife. Wildlife observation forms are also 
available at the Library and Town Offices. Periodically 
articles will appear in The Lincoln Journal reporting on 
current wildlife sightings. Thirdly, a systematic wildlife 
inventory began this summer. 
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The summer inventory concentrated on conservation fields 
which are currently not in active agricultural use. Land Trust 
interns Heather Rustigian and Alex Loud, along with 
Conservation Commission Rangers Mary Rosenfeld and Jane 
Layton surveyed 10 different fields in Town. They identified 
and mapped vegetation within each field and surveyed the area 
for birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians, butterflies and other 
identifiable insects. The data they collected will provide a 
baseline of information for each of the fields which can then 
be monitored over the coming years to determine changes in 
field characteristics. These changes will in turn help indicate 
whether current management practices are contributing to a 
healthy field ecosystem in terms of species’ diversity and 
abundance. 

The preliminary results of the inventories indicate that 
several fields in town support a wide diversity of plants and 
animals. For example, in fields such as Upper Brownings 
(Weston and Conant Roads) over 65 species of wildflowers, 
15 grasses, sedges and rushes and 6 different types of ferns 
were identified. This diverse habitat helps support over 20 
species of birds (including bobolinks and meadowlarks), 13 
species of butterflies and at least 5 mammalian species. Even 
fields which are much more prone to human intrusion and 
disturbance such as the Smith-Andover Field across for the 
Town Offices supports a diversity of over 25 wildflowers and 
10 grasses, sedges and rushes. 


While several of the fields support a diversity of flora and 
fauna, others have been subject to the intrusion of invasive 
species such as poison ivy, European buckthorn and purple 
loosestrife. These species tend to crowd out many native 
species which decreases the vegetative diversity. And while 
these species can provide low to moderate value wildlife 
habitat, in general the lack of vegetative diversity caused by 
these invasives leads directly to a decrease in wildlife 
diversity. In some cases of course, such as poison ivy, it also 
leads to a lack of human diversity being able to tolerate 
walking through the field! 

Over the next several months, the Wildlife Advisory 
Committee, Land Trust and Conservation Commission will be 
reviewing the management options and recommendations 
outlined in the Field Inventory report. Potential methods for 
increasing the wildflower diversity, re-introducing native 
grasses, encouraging grassland bird nesting and reducing the 
spread of invasive species are just some of the field 
management options that will be evaluated. Residents who 
have thoughts, ideas, or observations regarding the Town's 
fields and their management are welcome to contact the 
Wildlife Advisory Committee, Commission or Land Trust. In 
addition, those who might want to experiment with increasing 
the biodiversity in their own back yard are encouraged to 
contact the Wildlife Advisory Committee to discuss ideas. 
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Safety Upgrade for Crosby's Corner 


Lincoln residents are pleased that a safety upgrade to 
this dangerous intersection is being studied. Crosby's Comer 
is not just a local, but a regional issue. | 

The Hanscom Area Towns Committee (HATS) with | 
representatives from Bedford, Concord, Lexington, and 
Lincoln retained the Central Transportation Planning 
Staff(CTPS) in 1990 to identify trouble spots in the region and 
Crosby's Corner topped the list. 

The MAGIC/Route 2 Corridor Advisory Committee, | 
Selectmen, and Planning Boards from Lincoln, Concord, and 
Acton meet quarterly with the Massachusetts Highway 
Department (MHD), Bureau of Transportation, Planning, and 
Development and CTPS to advise on Route 2 corridor issues. | 
These groups are firmly committed to keeping Route 2 a four- | 
lane road. Crosby's Corner is its highest priority for safety | | 
upgrade, followed by the Concord Rotary. 

Alternatives under consideration for the Crosby's | 
interchange include: | 
Oo minimum upgrade 
o Transportation Demand Management/ 

Systems Management 
o long span bridge/Route 2 four-lane upgrade | 
o short span bridge/Route 2 four-lane upgrade. | 


A meeting in scheduled in Bemis Hall on Thursday, October | 
5 at 7:30 p.m. for local boards to discuss concerns with Tom 
Hession(MHD) and Adel Foz, and Louis Berger, consultants. 
All interested and impacted citizens are invited to attend. e 
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LINCOLN - A very special contemporary in a very private area nestled in an 
ivy covered setting and featuring a spectacular indoor balcony entrance 
opening to walls of glass and revealing your own pond and sweeping views of 
acres of pastorial Audubon conservation land. 
sanctuary. MLS $498,000 


Sunsets - Wild life - bird 


¥ 


CONCORD - Picture perfect expanded sunny 7-room Cape, par excellence. This 
delightful home offers three bedrooms, front-to-back living room with 
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Special friends deserve special gifts. 
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Dear Readers, 


A thank you to Judy Revis for this wonderful cover 
entitled "In the Backyard." For six years she and her 
husband, Ken, have lived in Lincoln. Ken and Judy, 
together with Joan and John Walker, own Overly Publish- 
ing in Hudson. Judy is the art director. 


It’s that time of year again. Subscriptions to this maga- 
zine run on a yearly basis from January to January, just 
like dues to an organization. We have provided a renewal 
form for 1996 on the inside back cover. We are offering 
a reduced rate to all who subscribe before January 1. 
May we suggest sending a holiday gift of The Review to 
a neighbor or friend. Imagine the smile on the circula- 
tion manager’s face as she collects all the subscription 

forms at the post office in December. 


We enter our twentieth year in January. In the Library 
gallery, there will be an exhibition of our covers, The 
Review on Review. In the same spirit, the next issue will 
be a collection of past articles. 


We wish you the happiest of holidays. 
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by Peter Conrad 


Beginning in the 1950s, as the landscape in Boston's 
Western suburbs was changing due to housing, roadway and 
‘commercial demands, some farsighted people in Lincoln had 
a vision of a different kind of suburban reality. They wanted 
to maintain the rural character of Lincoln in the midst of all 
the changes occurring in neighboring communities. The goals 
were to preserve open space, farm lands, woodlands, and later, 
| wetlands, by designating large parcels of "conservation land." 
This was achieved through purchase, gifts, and creative 
development. 
The vision and spirit of the townspeople in the 1950s 
‘Were carried along and further embellished by their fellow 
‘citizens in subsequent decades. Lincoln has succeeded 
gloriously in this endeavor. A total of over 2000 acres have 
been preserved in conservation land with 1400 acres of those 
being preserved as town conservation land. The lands include 
roughly 60 miles of marked trails, over 200 acres of active 
farm land (mostly rented to local farmers), and nearly 100 
acres of fields and meadows. Lincoln is a jewel in the 
Western suburbs; a rurlesque community that is home to about 
5000 people and a green space that is a magnet to many from 
around Boston who enjoy the outdoors. 
; The Conservation Commission is the official steward 
of the land. Among the highest priorities of the Commission 


| 


fis 
Ph, 
ail 


©1985 Harcla D-Smith 


is management of the conservation land. In recent years this 
has often required the Commission to become arbiter or 
mediator of the various demands on the land. 

Historically, the competing demands have been 
between land development and conservation. Now often the 
competing demands are between different conservation uses 
of the land; each of these may be legitimate in its own right 
but potentially conflicts with other conservation needs. 

In the past years, the Conservation Commission has 
had to turn considerable attention to balancing demands on 
conservation lands. Some of these conflicting demands 
include: 

Watershed and Recreation. Flint's Pond is a major 
part of the Lincoln water supply. New regulations require us 
to be ever more vigilant in protecting the water supply. This 
means that scenic trails must be moved away from the pond 
and that swimmers, both the canine and human variety, must 
be kept out of the water. 

Farmers and Wildlife. To be successful, farmers 
must control creatures that are "pests" to their crops. Many 
conservation-minded townsfolk believe that conservation land 
should also protect wildlife. We have had to manage the 
competing needs of farmers to control raccoons and black 
birds who munch on corn, deer who eat newly-ripe pumpkins, 
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» and the usual insects that can damage crops. Do we allow air 
_ cannons that scare the birds and deer? Do we sanction the 
_ humane killing of offending raccoons? On the other side, how 
do we manage the bobolinks who like to nest and breed in the 
' best hayfields? Birders see the bobolinks as a species needing 
protection, while farmers need to harvest the hay. If we take 
_ farming and wildlife concerns seriously, where do we find the 
balance? (Recently the Commission established a farm 
_Tand/wildlife policy as a first step towards balancing these 
| | =a needs.) 
Conservation and Athletic Fields. Lincoln has a 
shortage of athletic fields -- recall the ongoing quest for a 
‘Little League baseball field. With all this conservation land, 
isn't it possible to find land for athletic fields? Due to the way 
land was purchased (e.g., with help of state ands): some 
conservation land can only be used for "passive" recreation. 
| Much of the remaining land is not appropriate as it is too 
isolated or too wet, or the land is in private conservation, or 
is prime farmland rented to farmers. But every now and 
again, calls come asking about converting conservation land to 
athletic land. 
| Competing Use of Trails. This has been the most 
recent "hot" issue to balance. As the mountain bike 
population grew in the past few years, so has the number of 
| bikes on Lincoln's trails. First the Conservation Commission 
“tried to limit the bikes to the major trails (yellow disk), but we 
soon found that so many bikes came to Lincoln that significant 
_ damage to the trails was apparent. In addition, many walkers, 
hikers and other users felt the presence of bikes interrupted the 
“quiet contemplation and observation of nature and woods. 
Some citizens called for banning all bikes from the trails. We 
| recognized the need to limit bikes, but wanted to allow at least 
some "off road" experience; our policy became to allow bikes 
only on 6 miles of trails that could accommodate them 
essentially, on old carriage paths). This meant nearly all of 
the "challenging" trails were off limits to bikes. Some 
townspeople would like us to open more trails for the off-the- 
toad transportation links and others would like the 
opportunities for kids to bike on the trails. There are still 
others that desire a more open trail policy and volunteer their 
help in maintenance -- and there still some citizens who want 
to completely ban bikes. No policy will please everyone, but 
the Conservation Commission must adjudicate the uses of the 
land. 


The Conservation Commission not only protects and 
manages our land and natural resources, it also needs to 
constantly balance competing demands for use of the land. 
‘We have tried to include all those involved in our 
deliberations and to keep communication open with our 
constituencies. As stewards of the land, we want to take 
Seriously the needs of nature and the needs of human beings 
in our continuing quest for a dynamic equilibrium in conservation. 


Peter Conrad is a member of the Lincoln Conservation 
Commission. FR) 
| 
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ARE YOU 60 YEARS AND OLDER ? WONDERFUL ! 
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North Lincoln: Life on the Edge 


North Lincoln:Life on the Edge 
By Susan F. Brooks. 


For me part of the pleasure of living in North 
Lincoln is that our neighborhood is as close to 
“working class” as Lincoln gets. Our yards are 
smaller, our stone walls are more obscure, and we 
are relatively untroubled by the escapades and 
expense of large domestic animals (discounting our 
teenage children, of course). We live hard by what 
passes for the “industrial heartland” of our 
municipality, sharing space with Hanscom Air Force 
Base, the 120,000 square foot commercial office 
park known as Lincoln North, and what we 
archaically still refer to as the Town Dump. 

So what is life like out here on the edge? 

Well, we definitely have an acute sense of what life 
on the fast track is like, quite literally. Bedford 
Road, particularly the section between Rts. 2 and 
2A, has now more than ever become a major corridor 
for commuters as well as townspeople. Leaving 
commuter traffic aside for now [Would that we 
could!], consider our own community’s amenities 
which lie at the far end of Bedford Road: the historic 
legacy commemorated within Minuteman National 
Park; the Minuteman Regional Vocational Technical 
School; the Hanscom branch of our town’s unique 
joint elementary education system; and Battle Road 
Farm, an outstanding emblem of our town’s 
commitment to affordable housing. And with the 
state threatening yet more “improvements” to Route 
2, it’s easy to feel isolated, even alienated from the 
community at large. So, what’s a body to do? 

Enter the BRRPA [OK, so it’s not pretty as 
acronyms go, but try saying Bedford Road Roadside 
Path Association five times fast!]. Beginning in 
May, a group of residents has come together to find a 
way to finally bring about a BRRP. The group was 
not a preexisting entity. The twenty or so people 
(Think of it! When was the last time you attended a 
meeting of that magnitude!) who convened for that 
first meeting were essentially strangers to one 
another. But something happened along the way. 
Maybe it’s the dozen or so meetings we've sat 
through together since then. Maybe it was the fun 
we had appearing as the “Make the Connection” 
North Lincoln contingent in the Fourth of July 
parade. Maybe it’s the three issues of our own local 
newsletter, the North Lincoln Connection, that we’ve 


published and distributed. But the interesting thing 
is that we’re renewing our sense of ourselves as a 
neighborhood. 

We’ve done some homework and turned up 
some interesting data. For those of us whose interest 
in roadside paths is prompted in part by our desire 
for our kids to have a safe place to walk and bike 
ride, it is worth noting that North Lincoln is home to 
more than 150 school age children. For those of a 
more historical bent, it may be reassuring or it may 
be surprising to learn that this section of Bedford 
Road (between Rts. 2 and 2A) has since 1986 been 
one of five roads designated “highest priority” in the 
town’s Roadside Path Master Plan; the Master Plan 
did not specify any sequential order for the 
development of these five paths. 

I’m fascinated with the practice of community 
building. You ask people about something they care 
about and you’re met with an outpouring of energy 
and ideas. A kind of synergy develops where the 
more you ask, the more you get. Our group has now 
grown to over 45 families from all over North 
Lincoln (Brooks Hill, Cambridge Turnpike, Juniper 
Ridge, Morningside, Silver Birch, Acorn Lane, 
Battle Road Farm). Our ideas are gathering 
momentum and are beginning to assume a specific 
shape; we envision, for instance[speaking of 
history], restoring the Toilet Paper Tree to some 
green space, tearing up the excess of asphalt that has 
overtaken it through the years and creating a little 
park instead. 

We live in an era when that American 
mythical sense of community is much lamented and 
often analyzed in its purported decline. One of the 
things that truly distinguishes Lincoln as a special 
place to live is its commitment to trying to make that 
sense of community real here. North Lincoln’s not 
the only neighborhood out here on the edge. Lincoln 
is a many faceted town and its perimeter, by 
definition, goes all the way around. As the pressures 
of our day and age mount, both within and without 
the perimeter of our community, one challenge for us 
will be to nurture the sense of connection we all 
crave, to build and maintain the community ties that 
bind us to one another. Isn’t it time to forge the next 
link in that connection with the completion of the 
Bedford Road Roadside Path? © 
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LINCOLN Join the easy living at Farrar Pond 
in a 3 bedroom, 2 1/2 bath townhse! $268,000. 


Exclusive Affiliate 
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The Professional Choice 
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First Parish in Lincoln 
Saturday, December 9, 1995 
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| deep. 


by Susan J. Hoben 


_ As the days shorten, Walden Pond stretches itself in 


autumn sunshine. Its waters gleam, free at last from the 
hordes of summer sunbathers, paddlers, picnickers, 
walkers, fishers, and boaters crammed onto its banks and 


_waters. Its half-mile length is no longer chopped by blue- 


and-white buoys partitioning swimming areas, shallow and 


It is by no means deserted, though, the last fine 


September weekend. Knots of people sprinkle the beach, 


which is pockmarked by footsteps. The murmur of 
human voices — English, seasoned with Russian, Chinese 
- mingles with the pond’s own sounds: the sharp cough 
of a crow; the strident complaint of a gull; the purr of a 
plane homing toward Hanscom field; the whistle and 
chuff of a train passing over the tracks along its western 
bank, built in Thoreau’s day; the hum of trucks passing 
on Route 126, along the bluff rising behind the beach on 


the east. 


This time of year, blue-jeaned lovers stretch side 
by side on a mat, gently twining arms or legs. Students, 
their backs curved to catch the warmth of the sun, spread 
books, marked-up xeroxed sheets, and knapsacks on 
blankets in the shade of their bodies. Parents watch their 
youngsters cavort at the water’s edge. "We came here to 
hike. When we got here, I left just long enough to go to 
the restroom, and when I got back, his father had already 
let him go wading, " a mother shakes her head, watching 
a seven-year-old with pants rolled up, but not far enough. 
As his trousers wick up water, he skips stones with a 


| practiced hand. Moist sand castle stalagmites raise their 
_ towers in silhouette against the smooth edge of the water. 
| Behind us, feet scritch, sand against pavement. 


People come in all shapes, sizes, ages, colors: 


| Walden is the country club of the masses. But this time 
of year, the shapes are muffled. There is an occasional 


pair of shorts or swinging skirt, but blue jeans are clearly 
the order of the day, topped with tee-shirts, sweat shirts, 
sweaters, even a jacket or coat. 

Even now, a few intrepid swimmers slice through 
the water, free to traverse the length of the pond. One, 
drying her hair, pronounces it "Wonderful, wonderful! I 
think I like it better than early in summer - so crisp and 
clear!" Remembering, I ask her, "Does it taste like tea?" 
"Why yes," she replies, "it does." Oak leaves steeping in 
the glistening water lend a tannic tang to the air, along 


with the fishy, weedy sharpness of the water, the fra- 


grance of sun-baked pine needles and sweet-fern. 
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Walden Pond - After the Equinox 


Water sprays in cascades from lifted kayak 
paddles. Each drop catches the sun in its descent. On the 
dimpled surface of the water, all floating objects form the 
tip of arrow-shaped wakes. Angled ridges shine behind 
a couple of canoes, their occupants bending over fish 
lines. Similar trails follow a handful of kayaks nosing 
along the bays of the shore, the heads of swimmers 
cutting through the bracing but still warm waters, a lone 
gull cruising. 

Along the north shore, a first salting of rusty 
orange and yellow punctuates oak stands and the sun- 
etched green of pines lifting their shadowed fingers 
against the vividness of autumn sky. Crickets chirp 
against the basso continuo of katydids in the undergrowth 
of young pine, sumac, birch, and alder - the same 
second-growth woods Thoreau found at his doorstep. 
Farther along the wooded bank, blueberry bushes begin 
to blush purple. Grasses, twigs and pebbles prick at 
drying and sanded feet. Silver lichen spills over roots 
barred off from eroding footfalls by lath and wire fencing. 

A drowsy bumble-bee knocks mindlessly against 
a sign: Area closed to the public. Please Keep Out. 
Shoreline Restoration. The dipping branches Emerson 
and Thoreau loved along the banks of this pond dip no 
more; generations of pond-lovers have worn the banks to 


_a bare dirt rim of exposed roots and boulders between 


water and woods. 

Back across Route 126 in the woods wedged 
between parking lots, oak shadow dapples the graying 
replica of Thoreau’s house "“tight-shingled and plaster- 
ed...with a...large window on each side" now bearing 
smudges of tourists’ hands and faces, which have pressed 
up to see two chairs (for "solitude" and "friendship" - the 
third "for society" has apparently been omitted), his 
three-legged table, cot, fireplace, flute and hat, and a few 
spare possessions. 

Come Monday, even this last flurry of visitors will 
have left. Only a few clumps of silver-maned pilgrims will 
still straggle up the steep slope from shore to road to 
rejoin their tour buses. The pond will be left to the gulls, 
the migrating geese, and the last of the departing ducks 
that hatched last spring in nests hidden in the underbrush 
along the shore. 

Earth, water, air, the dying fire of sun, the 
kindling brilliance of leaves, as the year wheels toward 
solstice. Slowly Walden is reclaiming its peace after the 
summer, before being enclosed in its iron of ice and 
mantle of snow. : 
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Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Visit The Gatehouse Next Door 
Opening Saturday, November 11 


West Concord 5 & 10 
Open 8am Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours During 
the Holiday Season 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 


- Santa doesn't 
have the only 
busy workshop. 


New England's’ best artists and 
artisans have been busy, too, producing 
some of the finest jewelry, ceramics, 
weaving, blown glass, and decorative art 
anywhere. And now there's one place 
to find them all. 


The Second Annual 


Artists' Market 


November 21 - December 31 


Holiday Hours: 
Monday - Thursday 9:30 - 9:30 
Friday & Saturday 9:30 - 5:30 
Sunday 11:30 - 5:30 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
51 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
: 617)259-8692 
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Classic Banting & Contracting 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


* Interior/Exterior Painting 
= Replacement Windows 
* Pressure Washing 

* New Gutters 

* Roofing 

# Plastering 

* Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


617-259-8717 


ONELAN'S 


mma SUPERMARKETS Sue 


Film Developing 


Holiday Pictures 
Developed 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 


Sat. 8am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 


and Pepperell 


Gender Equity in Schools: 
The American Association of University 


Women Projects 


by Ann Trevelyan 


Ann Trevelyan was a member of a panel sponsored by 
the League of Women Voters this Fall. The discussion 
focused on gender equity in school. Some of the attend- 
ees mentioned it to us and we asked Ann to share her 
thoughts. 


Gender Equity in Schools: 
The American Association of University Women Projects 
by Ann Trevelyan 


How do some girls in public middle and high schools 
describe the problems they have with their school 
experience? 


"I can’t get a word in; the boys always speak up before 
the teacher can call on anyone. The teacher likes it that 
the boys are really into it, so she never tells them to wait 
- and they wouldn’t anyway." 


"You never get to really talk about things for a while in 
most classes and see what everyone thinks, because 
there’s always a ’right’ answer." 


"I really Like Mrs.___. She never makes you feel bad if 
you get an answer wrong; if you’re a girl, she just moves 
right on to the next student. I feel sorry for the boys, 
though, because she always makes them think some more 
- but the boys don’t mind. They take it that she expects 
they can find the right answer if they get a second 
chance." 


"The boys - not all of them, but a lot - take every chance 
they can get to touch the girls. And they make these 
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personal comments about our bodies all the time. No 
one ever stops them; I don’t think teachers even notice 
when it’s right in front of them. Sometime it’s so bad, I 


_ Just want to stay home. I know lots of girls feel the same 


way." 


"I think girls - most of them, anyway - don’t really want 
to fight with the boys to do the experiment in science lab. 
We girls just watch. If the boys don’t say why they’re 
doing something, we just never know." 


"The guys always volunteer to be in charge, when there’s 
an activity, and the girls never get to be the leaders. 
Guys would think we were ’bossy’ if we tried to have a 
turn." 


"Who wants to get all involved in computer programs 
when they’re full of shooting and killing - they’re gross! 
Some boy created them. Mr. always says the girls 
have to be more interested and motivated to work on 
these programs in computer lab, but I just can’t." 


"No one at school cares that the whole Math Team, 
except for one girl who just came from Korea last year, 
is all boys and the advisors are guys too." 


"In the Careers course, scientists and computer engineers 
who come to talk to the class are always guys and social 
workers and nurses are always women. If some women 
scientists came - or some social workers who were men 
came - maybe we’d all think about what kinds of careers 
we could have, but when you never know any real women 
who are scientists, if you’re a girl, you never consider it 
for yourself." 


(Quotes from girls in New Jersey schools, participating in 


my 1992 study following the publication of the AAUW 
study "Shortchanging Girls.") : 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


FAMILY TREES 
A Holiday Celebration of Children's Literature 
December 2 - December 31, 1995 


Enchanting trees decorated with inspiration from beloved children's classics 
Book Signings * Winter Picnic * Museum Shop 
I SPY! ¢ Candlelight Evenings 


Concord Museum «¢ 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 « (308) 369-9763 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 
ANNOUNCES 
OUR 2ND ANNUAL HOLIDAY 


7 SALE AND CONTEST! (NOY. 24- DEC. 23) § 
BICYCLES, IN-LINE SKATES, XC SKIS, CLOTHING & ACCESSORIES 
EVERYTHING WILL BE ON SALE! 


10-50% OFF 


z : 
Ab) BRING THIS AD FOR A 5000 POINT HEAD START IN OUR CONTEST | f 
PLAY TO WIN ONE OF {| 


: ur vs ve ve ve oe ee ve oe ve te oe 
‘By TEN GREAT PRIZES! 
7 © VIS OUR NEW STORE = 


f°. LOCATED AT THE HEAD OF “LE neo eisai an a 


tr THE MINUTEMAN vy -NITERIDER CYCLOPS PRO 6 LIGHT 
ss BIKEWAY! IN-LINE SKATES x -ROLLERBLADE BRAVOBLADE GL 


fine coffees & teas... baked goods 


-ADAMS WOODS XC SKI PACKAGE 
-NORTH FACE DENALI JACKET : 
-MERRELL NOVA GTX HIKING BOOTS § 
-YAKIMA RACK(Q TOWERS & X-BARS) § 
-HAND BUILT MTN BIKE WHEELSET § 
-SCHWINN CRUISER DELUXE 


sandwiches... 
* ARE OUR SPECIALIV dwiches...gourmet foods 
3 «& PRO-MOTION 
es 111 SOUTH RD 
BEDFORD, MA 01730 
(617)275-1113 ; 
Sartre tet ted teak see fax XMAS HOURS : 


LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE £5 3 0 <a 


152 LINCOLN RD ¢ SATURDAY 9-5 
LINCOLN, MA 01773 SUNDAY 12-5 ‘ 
(617)259-1111 SUN(F SNOW) 9-5 | B 


mh ob rh rh rh xh xb 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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Since 1991 AAUW has been listening to girls and 
sponsoring research in schools to examine the climate for 
| girls. Comments, such as those above, illustrate the many 
| negative experiences which girls in public middle and high 
| schools face every day. The 1992 report, "Shortchanging 
| Girls, Shortchanging America" documented the ways in 

which schools have been failing girls. Similarly the 1993 
report on the sexual harassment of female students, 
entitled "Hostile Hallways," and Peggy Orenstein’s 1994 
| book "Schoolgirls," demonstrate that there is an urgent 
| need for change in school climate so that girls’ achieve- 
| Mk ment and healthy development are promoted. 
| The latest AAUW report, "Growing Smart: What’s 
'| Working for Girls in School," released on October 18, 
| 1995, offers solutions to the plight of girls and demon- 
| strates the benefits to boys too of a more gender equita- 
| ble school environment. The report synthesizes over 500 
' academic studies and describes in detail specific, real life 
_ programs which are successful for girls. The beauty of 
|| the report is that it not only describes programs in every 
| part of the country which can serve as models, but it 
| teases out from these programs principles by which 
| schools can test their own efforts in designing approaches 
and programs which are gender equitable. 
| The full report itself merits study by all those con- 
‘ cerned about the education and development of our 
| young people. However, a sample of the strategies 
le recommended in one area might serve, in this limited 
space, to illustrate the values of the solutions of this 
| report. For example, in the math/science/technology 
| area, girls’ self-perception is lagging. The report de- 
| scribes proven approaches and strategies for boosting this 
| low self-perception: 
'+ single-sex classes (permitted as temporary redress 
| under Title 9) 
| + hands-on class activities and active participation by all 
* cooperative classroom learning groups 
| + classroom leadership required of girls as well as of 
| boys 
_ + high teacher expectations for girls 
} - school and community adult female role models and 
caring mentors 
- official, explicit disavowal of stereotyping (by race, 
socio-economic status and class, as well as by gender) 
| + strict enforcement of rules against sexual harassment 
- active parental support of girls’ potential for success in 
the math/science/technology area. 


Copies of the AAUW report "Growing Smart: What’s 
Working for Girls in School," or its shorter Executive 
~ Summary, may be obtained by calling the AAUW Sales 
Office at 1-800-225-9998. 


: 


"In" Words 
and Expressions - 1995 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Some years ago in this review, I had a piece 
on "in" words, most of which had quickly become 
threadbare through overuse. Most came from social 
science, perhaps sadly, but those with long memories 
may recall "stance," "systemic," "thrust," "window of 
opportunity," and the like. The old list has gone out of 
use, but, as easily anticipated, a new one has come 
along. I offer: 

° "dissed" — Hard to tell whence it springs but 
probably among disdain, disrespect, dismiss, 
despise among others. 

e "empower" — Not completely clear what this 
means — stimulate, push into action, energize, 
provide means to get something done. HUD 
in Washington has awarded six Empowerment 
amounts of $100 million a pop (see below). 
Some political party or other has appointed an 
Empowering Committee. People are getting 
empowered all the time these days. 

° "hollowed out" — This happens to economies 
when heavy industry moves abroad, but other 
institutions or even people get hollowed out 
which seems to mean that they are left a 
hollow shell — an expression of yesteryear. 

e "juiced" — Excited, stimulated, galvanized. 


Origin? Presumably not fruit juices, but 
electricity. 
e "maxed" — This seems to happen to credit 


cards when the upper limit is reached. Avoid, 
or the sign at the supermarket will not say 
approved when you slide the card through the 
slot, or so I am told. 

e "so much a pop" — Clearly means so much 
each, but whence pop? This can’t come from 
bubble gum, soft drinks (otherwise known as 
tonic, or soda). 

° "push the envelope" — I judge this means to 
try hard, exert oneself, strain. The origin? I 
know not. Surely not from the movie awards 
where they open the envelope. 

° "roadkill" — This is a strong expression for 
losers, not only chipmunks, skunks, wood- 
chucks, etc., but also people who lose elections 
or jobs as C.E.O. 

e "wash someone’s clock" or "eat his lunch." 
This seems to mean score a decisive win over 
an opponent. The lunch part is readily com- 
prehended, and I have heard of clock-watchers. 
But clock-washing? B) 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE | 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 
Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 

Don Milan 

Karen Paradies 


SRS 


| LINCOLN - Brand new retirement condo at Ryai 


Faith Russ Estates. All appliances, two bedrooms, two baths 
Di Smith Must be 55 or over. Garage available for a1 
AUTRE SUE additional $18,000 ....... ‘arn eben $298,001 


Lois Tetreault 

Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 

Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN ~- Sophisticated 2,900 square foc 


PREVI ; condominium with views of Farrar Pond fror 


lovely, light-filled DR & LR w/glass wall & hig 
oa ee ceilings. Custom family & rec room... . .$409,00 
Marketing the World’s 


Finest Real Estate 
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toduction w/fireplaces in family and living 
‘ms. Tasteful decor inside and out. Ten steps to 


ete... $499,000 


NCOLN - Custom Colonial built in 1991 for 
tent owners features a cherry kitchen, Ist floor 
lily room off eat-in kitchen, security system 
/ central air. Hilltop setting........ . $637,500 


Massachusetts’ #1 Home Seller 
Lincoln 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN - Stunning, 1939 Bauhaus gem on 9 
acres abuts conservation land. Concert hall LR, 
elegant MBR suite, family room, 8 BRs, 6 1/2 
baths, 7 fireplaces. Pool & tennis... . $1,800,000 


LINCOLN - Grand proportions, period details, 
elegant PRESENCE! Landmark Italian villa on 
12 acres. Barn with apartment, studio, 3 stalls and 
paddock, plus pool and tennis court. . $3,000,000 


Y 
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MY COUSIN JACKIE 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


The firse letter said you were missing in 
action, the second said you were dead, the 
third finally arrived in April, 1945, describ 
ing how it had happened, so my Uncle Julius, 
your father, slips the letter into his pocket, 
takes the subway from 86th Street uptown to 
242nd Street, The Bronx, he's jostled by in- 
different crowds, they don't realize he's a 
Gold Star Father, we huddle around the dining- 
room table, Mom serves tea with poppy-seed 
pastries, I gaze intently at my teabag bobbing 
up and down in the boiling water, first it 
stays up for quite a while, but then it gets 
soaked through, gets heavier, sinks to the 
bottom, never to surface again... 

The letter, written by a Commanding Offi- 
cer of the United States Navy, explains that 
your plane encountered violent winds, ran out 
of fuel, landed in the Pacific, you clung to a 
life raft with a few other sailors, but ex- 
tremely rough seas capsized the raft, all 
climbed back onto the raft, but "your son, 
Jack, noting that some of the provisions and 
gear were floating about, re-entered the water 
of his own volition to retrieve them," they 
threw you a life-jacket, you managed to get it 
on, they paddled furiously to reach you, but 
the heavy seas... 

I remember that winter day when you were 
fourfeen and I was eight, you came to visit, 
we take my Flexible Flyer sled with the Ameri- 
can Eagle painted on, hurry out to the snowy 
hills of Van Cortlandt Park, this is my Cousin 
Jackie, I boast to all my friends, I'm so 
proud to be with you, tall, strong, with thick 
shining black hair, piercing blue eyes, you're 
only my cousin, but I pretend you're my big 
brother, we take turns, belly-whopping down 
the steepest hill, around that curve, past the 
oak tree, over those bumps, and later, mittens 
caked with ice, we ride down together, sitting 
up, I in front, you behind, your sturdy legs 
wrapped around me, your big boots firmly on 
the steering bar, your arms hugging me tight, 
we whiz safely over the last bumps, shrieking, 
laughing, we roll off into the snow, and af-— 
terwards, tired out, we have hot cocoa with 
floating marshmallows, and play checkers, you 
always let me have the reds, but you don't let 
me win, King me, I cry, and you King me, my 
King ... 

A few years later, only seventeen, you 
lie about your age, tell them you're eighteen, 
and enlist in the Navy, they don't look care—- 
fully at the date on your birth certificate, 
the Navy needs many tender young boys, next 
thing I know, a package comes in the mail, 
it's a beautiful deep blue satin apron, with a 
gorgeous golden anchor embroidered on, and the 
words, all in capitals, UNITED STATES NAVY, I 
wear it for good, when I help my mother serve 
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Part. 


1945 


the company, I'm very careful, never spill a 
spot of potroast gravy on it, I still have 
that deep blue apron ... 

You request to be assigned to the Atlan- 
tic Fleet to help fight Hitler, you've got 
personal reasons as well as patriotic ones, 
the Nazis are killing off all our relatives in 
the Warsaw Ghetto, but in that senseless shuf- 
fle of the careless cards of life, you get 
sent to the Pacific instead, after that we get 
a few flowery postcards from San Francisco, 
and an enlarged photograph, of you in your 
Navy uniform, with those smart white stripes 
on the collar, your tie perfectly knotted, 
your bars showing your rank, Aviation Radio- 
man, Third Class, your shiny silver eagle, 
your straight smile ... 

A few days after the letter, we go down- 
town to visit Uncle Julius, he lives alone in 
a small apartment, a pharmacist doesn't make 
much-money unless he owns his own store, but 
Uncle Julius knows what's good, he's got 
shelves filled with art books, Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer, Chagall, biographies of the great art-— 
ists and composers, Renoir, Mozart, Brahms, 
and best of all, almost a hundred classical 
records, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, right 
now he's listening to Symphony Pastorale, try— 


ing to drown out his grief, this was Jackie's . 


favorite, he says, I could turn on any one of 
these records and he knew what it was, the 
composer, the piece, even which movement, Un- 
cle Julius cries, a grown man crying, Julius 
we say gently, Julius, you've got to eat some— 
thing, we drag him out to Slatkin's Deli, he 
takes a few bites of his hot pastrami sand- 
wich, he continues, Jackie could have become a 
great music critic, he could write, he had a 
perfect ear, he could hum any melody, even 
complicated ones like Debussy's La Mer, The 
Sea, oh, the sea ... 

The following summer, at Camp Wahanda, 
Winsted, Connecticut, I'm twelve years old, I 
keep pretending I'm drowning, I climb up on 
the raft, do a running dive off the bouncy 
board into Laurel Lake, and stay underwater as 
long as I can, I force myself to stay down un- 
til my lungs are bursting, and then I come 
flailing up at the last second, thinking, so 
this is what it's like to drown, this is al-—- 
most what it's like, I keep doing this until 
one day Millie, the Head Counselor, grabs hold 
of me and yells, what are you DOING? are you 
crazy, Florrie? for God's sake, we thought you 
were never coming up, Debbie Vogel dove in to 
save you already, now cut that out or I'm go 
ing to have to dock you for a week, I come 


. Shivering to my senses, pull on my terrycloth 


robe, sit on the sand and dry off, I never do 
that again, I realize, way deep down, I can't 
get back to you, 
Jackie ... ® 


Jackie, my handsome Cousin 


: 
: 
: 


Ss 


by Florence Wallach Freed 


Fifty years later, my husband Charles and I fly to 
Honolulu on the island of Oahu. We settle into a little 
old Hawaiian hotel and take our first swim in the 
mighty Pacific Ocean at Waikiki Beach. The golden 
sun is beginning to set; waves pound the shore. Early 
next morning, we drive out to Pearl Harbor where it all 
began. In the midst of shimmering beauty, where 
ancient Polynesians gathered pearls from oysters, the 
bombs exploded. We walk silently through the U.S.S. 
Arizona Memorial built over the sunken ship in which 
over one thousand sailors are forever entombed. Oil 
still bubbles up from the mangled vessel to the surface 
of the ocean. 

Next we drive about ten miles to Punchbowl, the 
National Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific. We drive 
uphill, almost six hundred feet above sea level and find 
ourselves in the midst of an enormous volcanic crater, 
shaped like a punchbowl. Before the arrival of the 
missionaries, this place was known as "The Hill of 
Sacrifice," as it was the setting for human sacrifices of 
people who had violated the kapus or taboos of ancient 
Hawaii. We park the car and enter a small building 
where a kindly woman looks up my Cousin Jackie in a 
huge book containing the names of all the service men 
and women who are either buried here or remembered 
here. She quickly finds his name and information, in 
alphabetical order, and turns the book around so we 
can see it clearly. She also gives us a map and 
explains that we can find Jackie’s name on panel 
number two, in the Court of the Missing. 
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_ My Cousin Jackie Part II, 1995 


We walk straight down a long, wide path toward the 
Court of the Missing. Along the way, on either side of 
us and stretching up the grassy slopes, are the graves 
of over thirty-seven thousand service men and women 
who were recovered from the Pacific battles and buried 
here. We arrive at the Court of the Missing, which 
consists of a wide staircase flanked with ten huge white 
marble columns. Each column is twelve feet high and 
all the ten columns contain the names of over twenty- 
eight thousand missing service people whose bodies 
were never recovered. They are mainly from World 
War II, but there are also names from the Korean and 
Vietnam Wars. 

We locate panel number two and his name jumps 
out at us. "JACK WALLACH, RADIOMAN THIRD 
CLASS, US NAVY, NEW YORK." My heart beats 
faster. I want to touch his name, to glide my hands 
over it, to caress it, but it is too high up and I cannot 
reach it. We lay an armful of deep, blood-red, Hawai- 
ian ginger flowers under Jackie’s name. At this mo- 
ment, through the silent air, I seem to hear a chorus 
of the voices of all our long-gone family saying, "It’s a 
good thing you came here, Florence, to this very place, 
to honor Jackie’s memory." For one magical, transcen- 
dent moment, we are all here - grandparents, parents, 
uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, cousins — together again, 
alive and happy. The vision passes and I look back up 
at his name and see that there are other Wallachs 
listed before and after him. The flowers are for them 
too, I think - for everyone on this panel, on all the 
white marble panels, in all the deep, dark graves. 

Eventually, we continue up the stairway to the white 
marble statue of a woman called "Columbia," symboliz- 
ing all the American mothers who lost their sons or 
daughters. Then we enter a chapel where we sit 
quietly for a while. The chapel includes a Jewish Star 
of David, a Christian Cross, and a Buddhist Wheel. 
Next we go out to study an extensive gallery of friezes 
of maps depicting in colorful crushed glass, all the 
major battles of the Pacific where so many suffered and 
died for us. I realize that I have no idea which battle 
Jackie was in when he was drowned. 

As we descend the marble stairs, I see images of my 
Cousin Jackie before me - his bright blue eyes and 
shining black hair, his sturdy body, sleigh riding, playing 
checkers, listening to Beethoven’s Pastorale, wearing his 
Navy uniform, out on the raft in the Pacific, trying to 
rescue the provisions, being overwhelmed by the terrible 
sea, and finally — drowning. My Cousin Jackie - 
another human sacrifice in the endless chain of human 
horrors. But, in a strange way, after fifty years, I feel 
I got back to him - at least a little bit. Yes, I got 
back to you, Jackie, my handsome Cousin Jackie... ® 
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PAWS AT HOME 


DOG WALKING SERVICE 


- Daily walks & feedings while you work - 


We can help! 


New Puppy? 


References available from your neighbors 
who already enjoy our service. 


Call toll-free: 


508-638-PAWS (7297) 


Licensed/Bonded 


What were people saying about 
the events of April 19th, 1775? 


ANNOUNCING... 


A Resource Kit for Performance 


and Classroom Use 
by John C. MacLean 


This collection of interesting material from primary 
sources is for use in conjunction with Heroine of the 
Battle Road, Mary Flint Hartwell, A drama of one 
woman’s courage on the Night of Paul Revere’s Ride 
in April of 1775 by Lincoln author, Palmer Faran. 


You will hear from: Reverend William Emerson; 
Abner Sanger of Keene, New Hampshire; Martha 
Moulton of Concord; several Lincoln Minute Men; 
The Selectmen of Billerica; and a British Ensign. 


The Complete Package includes the book, a 
reproducible script, and an historical introduction to 
the primary resources for $29.95. 


LEARN MORE ABOUT YOUR COLONIAL HISTORY 


Available exclusively from 
The Cottage Press 
P.O. Box 6135, Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
(617) 259-8771 


BC SPORTS 


Specializing in Sporting goods 
Trophies & Awards 


Team Logo Clothing 
Customized T-shirts and Sweatshirts 


Located on the 2nd floor of the “Three S” Building 


160 Lincoln Road 
Brian Cotoni, Proprietor — 
(617) 259-9791 
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A Tour 
of the Lincoln Schools 


... Construction Almost Complete 
by Esther Braun 


A visitor to the Brooks and Smith buildings on the 
opening day of school would not have suspected that the 
previous month had been a real cliff-hanger. As I walked 
through the corridors I was struck by the peace and quiet. 
Children were attentive as they sat in their bright and 
colorful new surroundings, eyes focused on their new 
teachers. Even the not-quite-finished third grade class- 
rooms were functioning peacefully. Accolades to all the 
teachers for making such an orderly transition! 

The finished brand-new sections are magnificent. 
The library is to be envied by schools everywhere. It is 
beautiful to behold, and definitely "state-of-the art." Our 
children are fortunate to have such a facility. Adjacent 
to the library is the Brooks computer lab and the word- 
processing lab, as well as an audio-visual room, and a 
story room with tiered seating for the younger students. 
The new technical arts and life skills classrooms (once 
known as "shop" and "home ec") are exciting! Smith 
School, grades K - 4, now has a science room, a welcome 
addition to the curriculum. All classrooms have several 
computers, a wall television and a telephone. Bulletin 
board space and chalkboards abound in the new class- 
rooms. The corridors are brightly lit, some with sky- 
lights, and the walls have display cases or bulletin boards 
for classes to show their best work. One is also struck by 
the number of small conference rooms, places for private 
discussions or undistracted help. The principals both 
have offices of an appropriate size, each right at the 
entrance to their respective schools. 

At the present time, the new Kindergarten rooms 
are occupied, but somewhat isolated from the rest of 
Smith. First and second grades have remained in the 
main building at Hartwell until their rooms are ready in 
Smith, some time after Christmas. The Administration 
has been moved to the main building at Hartwell where 
the Superintendent has a magnificent new office over- 
looking Strat’s Place. 

What is left to be done? The Smith gym should 
be finished before this article goes to press. This will 
allow the two schools to use their gyms as lunchrooms. 
The last two sections of the Smith building are in the 
process of being renovated now. When that is finished, 
first and second grades will move to their new quarters, 
which will include a satellite library and computer lab. 

When all is completed, and everyone has been 
moved to permanent quarters, there will be a grand 
celebration and open house for the Town to see what it 
has bought. As someone said recently, this is the kind of 
school building one would expect in such an enlightened 
town. (3) 


Book Review-Caring 
for Your Own Dead 


Crawley Cooper 


Caring for your Own Dead 
by Lisa Carlson 
Upper Access Publishers 
Hinesburg, VT - 1987 


Lisa Carlson’s book, Caring For Your Own Dead, 
is interesting adult reading. Although not its main focus, 
the book reveals that even with our rich heritage of being 
in the forefront of political action and liberal ideas, 
Massachusetts is far behind most other states with its 
restrictive laws governing embalming, funerals, intern- 
ment, and cremation. Statutory reform in this state is 
long overdue. Natural childbirth and hospice care, once 
considered revolutionary concepts by our culture, have 
allowed many to take control of these critical life events. 
This book provides a menu of alternatives for beating the 
current system dominated by funeral business interests 
that take advantage of our emotions when we are most 
vulnerable. 

Birth and death are two prerequisites for life. We 
all endure both; yet these life essentials have created 
much philosophic turmoil and legislative wrangling 
through the ages. Even today, society feels passionately 
over issues such as birth control, abortion, and euthana- 
sia. Emotions are deeply shared at both birth and death. 
Carlson’s book reflects on those emotions when losing a 
loved one. However, it is far more comprehensive. 
Subjects that we think we understand are covered very 
thoroughly revealing myths and perspectives that many 
funeral directors would prefer off the agenda. The 
graphic description of modern embalming practices made 
me quiver in discomfort. It also caused me to re-think my 
concept of death with dignity. 

The book is a wonderful resource. It covers many 
of the legal issues surrounding death for each of the fifty 
states. Death certificates, transportation and disposition 
permits, body and organ donations, cremation and burial 
laws vary widely from state to state. Should death occur 
while travelling abroad, other bureaucratic headaches 
must be endured. Yet, even with the current legal 
climate, there are alternative choices available that can be 
considered. 

The comprehensive appendix makes up well over 
two thirds of the volume. The actual meat of the book 
can be read easily in one sitting. It is time well spent. 
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"VAY REPUTATION 
CSOESON THEBLOCK 
EVERY MORNING 

ATJAM == 


Were so committed to making the finest, freshest bread, SSS 
it keeps us up at night. = 

Rising long before the suns does, our bakers arrive 
at 3 a.m. to stone-grind the rich Montana wheat used in “SS 
over 15 varieties of Big Sky bread. And by 6 a.m. our bread : 
block lies buried beneath a sea of freshly-kneaded dough. At Big Sky, 
were committed to the lost art of bread-baking. Its a commitment to 
use only the most select all-natural ingredients. To make bread thats the 
best youve ever tasted and, quite possibly, the best for you-with no preser- *+S 
vatives and no added fat, oils, or cholesterol in most varieties. 

Stop by and try some Big Sky bread today. We think you'll agree, the 
difference between ours and other bread ts like night and day. 


Come Try Our Multi-Grain Waffles - Sundays Only 


Visit our bakery at 1077 Lexington Street, Waltham (891-7222) next to BayBank and across from 
Star Market. 


Open Monday-Friday 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. | 
Saturday 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. | 
Sunday 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 P.m. 


Fax Orders Welcome 617 - 647 - 0477 (fax) 
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Excerpt from the Russian Journal of Steven 
Roderick, a teacher at Lincoln-Sudbury High 


School 


= ir 
B 


An excerpt from the Russian journal of Steven Roderick, a 
: teacher at Lincoln Sudbury High School. 


"To stand before the Russian boreal forest is to 
find oneself confronted with a wall of life that is out of 
context to a New Englander. In essence all is familiar, 
for this forest is populated by birch, pine, spruce, and 
aspen and for all one knows, this could be the White 
Mountains. But then there is the size of these trees. 
| Gazing into the forest, the trees do not seem to differ 
| greatly from our local varieties, but one quickly realizes 
_that this is an illusion of scale, for their height is im- 
'Mense, on average forty meters. This is the kind of 
forest one might imagine finding in remote and moun- 
_tainous regions of New England, but here there are no 
‘mountains. In fact, the landscape is perfectly flat, an 

ancient alluvial plain. This first impression takes a while 
to sink in, and finally one realizes that he is no longer at 
the sixtieth parallel, but now much closer to the earth’s 
| northern pole. 


| 


| 


"I have come to the edge of this forest near St. 
Petersburg, as a part of a team of scientists and citizens 
interested in the role that this biome might play in the 
global carbon cycle. Armed with caliper and measuring 
tape, we are about to embark upon a mission of patience 
and method, attempting to estimate the biomass of woody 
debris here in the taiga of northern Russia. To this end, 
we must move beyond the forest wall and into the heart 
of this land that to me has always been the place of fairy 
tales and imagination. 

"To get to our campsite, we must hike along an 
old logging road still used by local inhabitants. More 
than any other aspect of this mission, I am struck by the 
deepness of relationship the Russian people have with 
their forests. Those who live at the forest’s edge use it 
for all it has to offer, yet there is never a sense of abuse. 
As we hike along the road we meet locals who are 
gathering the many blueberries that are now so prevalent 
on the forest floor. We stop to talk with them, and 
through our translator find that many will take the berries 
to the city to sell upon the street for a few rubles. It is 
common practice to bring the wealth of the forest into 
the city for sale. The markets of St. Petersburg are 
fringed by country folk selling the wares of their lifestyle: 
berries, cut flowers, wildflowers, fruits, vegetables, and 
mushrooms. 

"Everyone, it seems, is an expert on mushrooms 
here. Half an hour into the forest we have already run 
into five "babushkas" (older women wearing scarves), all 
collecting edible fungi. The colors of their collections are 
rich and varied, from the deepest of reds to the brightest 
of yellows. In shape and size the range is just as great. 
Olga, a Russian scientist who accompanies us on this trip, 
and Yevgeny, our Russian guide, are distressed at the site 
of so much collecting, not because of a fear or endanger- 
ment to these species, but rather that the forest will be 
picked over before we can return to gather our own. In 
spite of their fears, we find many mushrooms as we 
proceed deeper into the forest, and they are taken to be 
prepared for supper. The sense of participation in some 
Russian folktale is strong as we collect these fruits of the 
taiga. 
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Friendly service Product knowledge 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET ope re ore 894-1265 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 Ogiies 
508-371-0180 SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30.400 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Are You Sick of Your Dull Hair? 


Get Rid of Those Greys or Make Them Shine. 
We Can Make Your Hair Sparkle for the Holiday’s. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


a 
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"The young Russian men are gatherers too, but 
their harvest is wood. This old logging road is used by 
the local villagers to bring in fire and building wood. A 
communally owned tracker drags felled snags (the 
standing trunks of dead trees) and trees back to the 
village for use by all. As we traverse the road it is 
difficult to see where the wood has been taken from, for 
there has been no clearing. Rather, the trees have been 
selectively harvested from existing stands of birch and 


spruce. In most cases, it is the more rapidly growing 


birch that has been taken, opening the forest canopy to 
light, and encouraging the slower growing, but more 
valuable spruce to continue skyward. Years and years of 
thoughtful management by the local Russian people has 
obviously contributed to the majesty of this northern 
forest." 


These experiences, now three years old, have 
made a lasting impression upon me. The expedition to 
the city and the forests of St. Petersburg opened my eyes 
to a piece of humanity to which I had never really given 
_much consideration. As a child growing up in the era of 
the cold war and the great communist monster, the 
- people and the culture of Russia were forbidden territory, 
to be thought of only as the enemy. To travel to a city as 
tich in history as St. Petersburg, and to stay in homes 


where daily life is often a struggle for survival, has had a 
profound effect on the way that I think about the Russian 
people. 

As a teacher at the high school, I have had the 
opportunity to bring something of these experiences into 
the classes that I teach. But there is no substitute to a 
direct encounter with this majestic city, its people, and its 
surrounding forests. To this end, Lincoln-Sudbury High 
School (LS) has become associated with a companion 
high school in St. Petersburg. A cultural exchange of 
students is being planned for the 1996 February and April 
vacations. Students from LS will visit St. Petersburg, live 
with Russian students and their families, and attend 
school and cultural events for the seven- to ten-day 
duration of the trip. In April, these same students will 
reciprocate and host their Russian companions. 

Our hope is that the friendships established 
through such an exchange will lead to further exchanges, 
and eventually result in the establishment of parallel 
forest research projects at the two schools and exchange 
of data and conversation over the Internet. The opportu- 
nity to learn first-hand about scientific research and to 
intimately experience so distant a culture are gifts that 
students cannot receive through a typical high school 
education. Hopefully this project will change that. 

If you are interested in the project, please call 
Steven Roderick at the high school. 
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ewbury Court. 


For people who never 
want to retire. 


ce think retirement is a time to make new — Newbury Court was created by the New England 


memories—not just cherish old ones—then we've Deaconess Association, you can be sure you'll also 
got the place for you. Its Newbury ste get the best health care if you ever 
Court, where you'll need it. 
enjoy an indepen : Only a handful 
dent lifestyle, an . het of our 
on-site health and : Sing ? Be / suites are still 
sports center, and an A , | available. So call 
exciting community of active peo- = (508) 369-5155 today. And find 
ple—all on 35 magnificent acres overlooking the — out why at Newbury Court, you're never too young 


Sudbury River in historic Concord. And since to retire. 


' NEWBURY COURT 
| 100 NEWBURY COURT 
| CONCORD. MA 01742 
| 508 - 369 - 5155 
a I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community that combines gracious living 
| with superior service and convenience. Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


' . . . . . eC 
‘  (_-) Send me your full-color brochure that details the gracious retirement community of Newbury Court! 
' 


( ) Call me benveen a.m, and p.m. 10 arrange my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 


| ADDRESS 


CITY/TOWN ZPICODE 


! TELEPLHONE_( 


Newbury Court. Concord, Massachusetts (1742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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Poems - BeeZie Garrison 


In Praise of Hands 


Hands are the antennas of your soul 
_ Think! 
And make music: 
With the hands you were given 
design your instrument 
And make music. 


- Hold out your hands 

and marvel at what they create. 
With artistry they build our worlds 
and record what is in our hearts. 


With all your might 
tend the gardens your soul needs 
with your hands 
with your amazing hands. 


Hold on to what you love. 
Reach out with your hands - 
They are the instruments of God. 


Praise the hands that made you 
And give thanks. 


February 1991 


: copyright 1995 Beezie Garrison 


The Butterfly 


Just when 
I needed him 


a butterfly 
came by, 


a small 
affirmation 


that somewhere 
at least 


things 
are going well 


September 1985 


copyright 1995 Beezie Garrison 


This Morning is for Me 


This morning is for me! 
This is my dawn, my gift, my grace. 
My neighbor sleeps, 
And this is mine alone. 
Creeping, swelling, rising 
Flowing over the treetops, 
An extravaganza is on its way! 
Be ready! 
I open my blinds to greet this glory. 


How can it be so new each day? 

Whose hand is on the brush this morning? 
These new tones in the new air, 
On the new streaks of clouds. 
New brilliance on the fresh snow. 

The marbled moon is still bright 

In the lightening sky. 


How lucky I am among millions 
To see this sky, 
These long shadows, 
These windy clouds, 
Their edges catching the day’s new hues. 
February 1991 


copyright 1995 Beezie Garrison 
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Piitlow Portraits 


POLAR FLEECE® 
SCARVES - MITTENS - 
SOCKS: SLIPPERS 
HATS - NECKWARMERS 


“Something “Special 


THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN LOAD - LINCOLN! -NIA 


GIT-259 0544 


| EXCAVATING _— 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


a UNIQUE Artistic statement 


a CEALLIVE personalteéd i gite 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nt ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


* houses, churches, 
historic buildings 

¢ designed from photographs 

¢ appliqued & finished as 


pillows or en enene 


Dilla Qooch Tingley 
617 259-964) Trucking Excavating Sepuc Systems | 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental | 
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Poems by BeeZie Garrison 
The Walk 


I came this way 

There is the gauzy web 
beside the path 
betrayed by early dew, 

Spread gently as linen 
in the bleaching sun. 


Here the red leaf still spins, 
no air to move it. 

A final dance for me 
and I am here. 


Two guides clear as boulders, 
fence posts of a different sort 
For my wet prints 
lost in the crowding grass. 


Ram Island Farm 
Cape Elizabeth Maine 
September 1985 
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A response to David L. Garrison’s poem 


Hold your Hats, Boys! 


Your poem has hit upon the nose 
What I am feeling now (in prose) 


And brings a thought to mind, which is -- 
No business would be run like this! 


Its contracts it is bound to fill 
On just the day it says it will. 


In Nancy Rockwell’s Writing Workshop 
she gave us an assignment to write a 
poem beginning with a swear word. I 
had been sitting for her cat, Gideon, 
and this is the result. February 5, 1991. 


Gideon | 


God damn it! 
What a mess at two a.m:! 
Gideon threw up on the rug! 


That damn soft furry cat! 
His starched whiskers like some movie prop, 
designer feathers in his ears. 


Wavy tailed clown slinking around my feet, 
He’s a williwaw from outer space 
who pounces with fierce intent at shadows, 
at any dumb thing that moves.. 


Striped like a circus candy prize 
He stares through me with amber eyes, 
innocent as thistledown, 
unrepentant. 


A little purr rumbles in his snow white throat, 
He rubs his ginger sides against my leg. 


God damn it! 
What a mess you made at two a.m:! 


copyright 1995 BeeZie Garrison 


While we, poor pawns of Nature’s whims 
Must long await our cherubims. 


Unwieldy, bored and faintly nervous 

That Mr. Stork will choose to serve us 
While lathered in a beauty shop 

In some such place, you can’t cry "STOP!" 


Ah well, it’s happened once or twice before 
It might as well occur once more. 


Hastings-on Hudson, NY 
April 15, 1943 


while waiting for David Foss Garrison to be born. 


copyright 1995 BeeZie Garrison 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoin 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd., Concord, Mass. 
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Traffic Wasn’t Always Like This 


by Ruth Hapgood 


The Selectmen said firmly in 1904, except on major 
_ roads “no automobile or motor cycle shall be run on any road 
in the TOWN OF LINCOLN at a speed greater than ten miles 
_ an hour... Many of the automobilists who use our streets seem 
to have very little regard for the rights of other trav- 
ellers...automobiles will not be allowed to monopolize our 
' streets to the exclusion of people with horses, or who are 
_ afoot.” 
a The Highway Department did its work with horses, 
_ big solid workhorses known by name, and we were loyal to 
them as they were to the Town. It wasn’t until 1931 that the 
| decision was taken to motorize the Highway Department, but 
_ only when the horses could no longer work or could be prop- 
erly placed somewhere else. 
| Traffic grew and grew. Motor vehicles in the US in 
1940 were 27,465,826, in 1950 were 40,333,591, in 1960 were 
61,555,847. By the late 40s the Town could see what was 
coming, and the Town Report stated that modern Lincoln 
_ would need “improvements of our roads, at least some of 
| which (and we hope it may be delayed as long as possible) 
| must be widened and straightened to carry the heavier traffic 
burden to come...To use a figure of speech, the watering 
trough in the Library square, which to many symbolizes the 
old Town, is now in every sense an antique.” (Antique it may 
| be but the point of view has changed on that with the years!) 
Widen, straighten, use the state’s Chapter 90 road 
_ money -- those were the solutions in those days. 
But a 1947 Planning Board report showed that they 
were already aware of the self-defeating results of widening 
and straightening. “Increasing traffic through the Center and 
our principal residential streets cannot be avoided except by 
supplying more useful alternate routes for the people of 
Lincoln and adjoining towns. The Board has been establish- 
ing a plan for such alternate roads and proposes to so guide 
future subdivisions that they will comply with this plan. 
Although safety and comfort can be improved in several spots 
by straightening and widening curves, and by posting addi - 
tional traffic signs, we believe that the widening of existing 
roads in general will destroy a good deal of the beauty of the 
town and encourage a heavier concentration of traffic.” 


The next year, the Planning Board determined to 
“further its policy in regard to long-range improvement in the 
Town circulation pattern, so as to care for increased popula- 
tion without increased congestion at the center.” We haven't 
heard the last of that. 

Chapter 90 money was applied to Route 117 and 126, 
and to Trapelo, with the expectation that others would be 
done soon -- Lexington, Sudbury, Weston, Bedford, and 
Tower Roads. By 1953 we had nine miles of roads under 
Chapter 90. It was a good deal as far as getting things paid 
for went; the Town paid 25%, the county 25%, and the state 
50%. But there were stiff requirements for widening and 
straightening and cutting down trees. Not many years passed 
before we started voting down Chapter 90 changes. 


And the cars increased inexorably. And traffic wors- 
ened. In 1988, of the country’s 141,252,000 motor vehicles, 
New England had 8,145,000, and 3,322,000 of those were in 
Massachusetts. People tried to make things better: the 1990 
census showed that the Northeast uses mass transit more 
(11% against the national average of 5.3%); and carpools 
more with fewer single drivers commuting (70% rather than 
70.2%). 

But still, people have to go to work. Between 6 and 9 


~ a.m., 70% of American workers set out in their cars for their 


jobs. Between 7:30 and 8, 17% of them launch forth. 
Everywhere we look across our borders, traffic in- 
creases apace. Bay Colony adds a 4th phase, 160,000 new 
square feet added to the 830,000 already built. The mail 
handling center on Trapelo Road gets closer to operational. 
Prosperity returns to Waltham (try crossing 117 in the morn- 
ing without a light!). Historic 2A clogs solid around the air- 
base and the Minuteman VoTech. And cars escape from the 
vagaries of 128, 117 and 126, 2 and 2A to whiz through Old 
Sudbury and Weston and Lexington and Sandy Pond Roads. 
Our traffic committee has a tough job ahead of it. 
People get up early in Rhode Island to pass the Lincoln Mall 
at 7:45, as one traffic study showed us thirty years ago.The 
area from which we attract these cars can only widen, to 
funnel past the watering trough in a growing RUSH in the 
morning, and to sew up Library Lane in a RUSH in the 
evening. ® 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. = 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames | 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 
Ye experience. 
.e Come in and visit us. We have the 
% perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Uutehouse 


A NEW STORE FOR 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


HOME & GARDEN 
SPECIALIZING IN 
WORKS BY ARTISANS 


Monday Evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 
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MONDAY - SATURDAY 
9:30 AM - 5:30 PM 
110 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
CONCORD, MA 01742 
(508)369-0252 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


CRAZY HATS & JEWELRY « POTTERY * PAINTED FURNITURE e qt 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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by Jeanne Bracken 
A "coach" is a bus that is hired in advance, while a 

"bus" is hailed as it drives by. A "fairy cake" is the Britishism derby hat. Picking it up, he is taken aback to spot a head 
for cupcake. A "sleeping policeman" is what we would call, | beneath it. "Oh," said the head, "if you're going to steal 


less interestingly, a speed bump. Stone- 

henge does not have the only standing stones in England; a 
walk up the hill in Dartmoor will reveal whole rows of them, 
marching along unnoticed by the grazing sheep and wild 
ponies. The "tube" is not the same as "telly" and a "subway" 
is just a pedestrial walkway below the street surface. 

A stroll through Jack the Ripper's Whitechapel after 
dark may not be as frightening as in the murderer's era, but 
there are still some pretty strange (not entirely sober) 
characters wandering about who are not, one is assured, part 
of the planned entertainment. Lucky visitors to Baker Street 
might chance upon a gentleman striding along near 221b, 
dressed in check coat and deerstalker, carrying a handsome 
pipe; he might insist he is not Sherlock Holmes himself, but 
he is usually willing to pose for photographs. 

A "full English breakfast" leaves the diner very full 
indeed, should s/he indulge in the eggs, croissants, pastries, 
toast, cereal, juice, bangers (sausage), rashers (bacon), yogurt, 
fresh fruit, black pudding (eat it before asking what's in it), 
grilled tomatoes, mushrooms, kippers, baked beans, creamed 
fish (finnan haddie?)...what? No pancakes or waffles? 

These are just a few of the mysteries a group of 
Lincolnites and friends solved (more or less) in a recent trip 
to Merrie Olde England. Sponsored as a fundraiser by the 
Friends of the Library and executed (if you will) by the Travel 
Station, the group of intrepid mystery buffs (plus a few 
imposters) trekked across southwest England from Wiltshire 
into Devon, to Bath and then Oxford before ending in London 
with the aforementioned evening Ripper Walk, led by famed 
Ripperologist and former London cop Donald Rumbelow 

Ghosts, too, figured in the tour. Our guide Gilly 
(pronounced Jilly) Gibbons (pronounced Gibbons) had 
collected a series of wraith stories for our enjoyment. At 
Wilton House, the manor where the D-Day landing was 
planned, a carriage pulled by headless horses rides up to the 
gates now and then. At Torre Abbey, a headless monk patrols 
the grounds. (These ghosts often seem to have lost their heads 
somehow...) Dartmoor must be positively crawling with 
ghosts, including those of felons who managed to escape the 
hulking stone prison that fills the village of Princetown--but 
did not manage to elude the bogs that snatch the unwary. 
(Favorite story: A fellow is crossing the moor and sees a 
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something, don't take my hat; take my horse!" "Where is it?" 
asked the other chap. "I'm sitting on it," came the reply.) 

The group saw Oxford, where the Inspector Morse 
television series is filmed. Sherborne, where John le Carre 
went to school and other films have been made. Nether 
Wallop, village home to Agatha Christie and the model for 
Saint Mary's Mead. Bath, setting for many mysteries, 
including Peter Lovesey's Rough Cider. Tor- 
quay, where Agatha was born and her home is still visible 
high above the River Dart. Torre Abbey, with a room set up 
as Agatha's study, displaying her typewriter, some of her 
plotting books ("what if Roger...") and her academic gowns. 
(The British are very big on academic regalia, as travelers 
were quick to note in Oxford.) 

Lunch at Lewtrenchard Manor near Dartmoor took us 
into the most recent "Baskerville Hall" setting where we patted 
the charming Labrador retrievers that obligingly howled in the 
audio role of the Hound. An absolutely gorgeous highlight 
was the Evensong service at Christ Church Cathedral in 
Oxford, where listening to the splendid music rise to the fan 
ceiling was almost as much fun as watching the expressive 
choirmaster. 

Spooner (upon his retirement he quipped, "I must 
figure out a whole new lay of wife.") was at Oxford, the 
knowledge of which unleashed a Spoonerism contest won by 
(modestly) your correspondent--and do not believe those who 
try to tell you that your correspondent was also the only 
entrant. Nancy Rawson, meanwhile, was the poet laureat, 
penning deathless (maybe) verses at the drop of a bloody 
dagger--er, deerstalker. One of the party tried out the National 
Health Service and proclaimed it a success. Several others 
were interviewed by a local BBC radio chappie, who seemed 
a tad taken aback at the notion of travelling around looking for 
sites of blood and mayhem. 

The trip was proclaimed a howling--er, rousing~ 
success by all participants. The Friends of the Lincoln 
Library, not taking a moment to rest on their laurels, ate 
already busily planning next fall's trip: Victorian Women 
Writers, including Elizabeth Gaskell, George Eliot and all 
those Brontes. You don't have to love Jane Eyre to go along 
for the ride. Visit Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire an 
Manchester--and look for ghosts of your own. 

copyright 1995 Jeanne Bracken 
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